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Washington  reporting 
in  the  pubiic  interest 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


The  job  of  government  press  agents  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  those  in  power.  The  job  of  the  independent  news  gatherer 
is  to  get  the  facts  that  advance  the  interests  of  the  people. 

For  more  than  90  years,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  assigned 
its  own  reporters  to  Washington  to  keep  on  watch  in  the  public 
interest. 


Today,  with  the  largest  Washington  staff  of  any  Chicago 
newspaper,  the  Tribune  has  the  manpower,  facilities  and 
editorial  resources  adequate  to  do  the  reporting  job  essential 
to  an  informed  public  opinion. 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  they  are  seasoned  news  re¬ 
porting  veterans.  They  are  equipped  by  experience,  profes¬ 
sional  standing  and  determination  to  meet  the  Washington 
challenge  today.  They  cannot  be  bought,  bluffed  or  bullied. 
They  ore  free  to  get  the  facts  which  the  Tribune  prints,  com¬ 
pletely  and  without  compromise. 

Readers  recognize  the  value  of  following  the  Tribune’s 
more  searching  coverage  of  events  and  trends  at  the  nation's 
capital.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week, 
readers  buy  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of  the  Tribune 
than  they  buy  of  other  Chicago  newspapers. 
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GENERALf^i  ELECTRIC 


From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  come  tlu-sr- two  reports 
on  their  recent  installation  and  start-up  of  Genera! 
Filectric’s  Klectronic  Press  Drive: 

Says  William  J.  ('onners  III,  Assistant  Puhlislier; 

"Our  new  Electronic  Press  Drive  was  installed  in 
short  order,  and  started  up  without  any  difficulty.  We 
are  delighted  with  its  performance  since  we  put  it  into 
regular  production." 

And  here’s  what  Lee  Havens,  Electric  Mainteiianct 
Superintendent,  has  to  add:  "After  more  than  thirty 
years’  experience  in  operating  oldstyle  press  drives 
electronics  is  a  new  field  for  me.  However,  I’m  not 
worried  about  keeping  the  new  G-E  drive  in  production. 
Our  simple  system  of  preventive  maintenance  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  the  possibi'ity  of  trouble.  Since 
installation,  we’ve  had  no  difficulty  with  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  I  don’t  expect  any  in  the  future." 

Many  leading  newspapers  are  fiinlin^  that  General 
Electric  Electronic  Press  Drive  is  the  answer  to  their 
re<|uirements  for  Hexihility.  simplified  control,  deiHMid- 
ahle  performance,  and  efficient  use  of  power.  They 
have  discovered  that  they  can  receive  these  lieiiefit' 
without  addin;'  to  installation  or  maintenaiKS'  prcii-- 
lems.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  yfet  the  details  on  thi- 
revolutionary  new  system  which  offers  newspa|)er  ami 
nia^a/ine  ]>id>lishers  .so  much.  Contact  a  G-E  printing 
specialist  in  your  nearest  G-E  office,  or  send  for  details 
by  mailing  the  coupon  below.  Do  it  now! 


New  CovrMr-fxpresi  prett  during  intlallolion,  showing  General  Electric  r*- 
motors  for  individual  press  units. 
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William  J.  Conners  III,  Assistant 
Publisher,  examines  one  of  the  push¬ 
button  stations  used  for  all  press  control  functions. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  Building  Permits  Up  53% 
As  Rest  oi  Nation  Shows  6%  Decline 


Washington  juni|i«‘<l  to  6th  ♦•ity  in  thr  Nation 
in  building  permits  for  tlie  first  8  months  t»f  1949 
from  13th  plaee  for  the  same  period  of  1948.  Cause? 
a  53 inerea.se  in  eonstruetion  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  while  the  whole  Nation  showed  a  5.7;{  drop. 

This  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  Metropolitan 
W  ashington  sprawls  aeross  the  D.  C.  boundary  lint* 
into  adjacent  suburban  counties  in  .Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Suburban  construction  outstrips  central 
city  figures  by  far.  in  the  field  of  private  homes. 

An  important  stimulus  to  home  ownership,  and 
thereby  to  building  construction,  is  The  W  ashington 
Post.  The  Post's  Sunday  real  estate  section  is  one 
of  America's  largest,  carrying  over  a  million  lines  of 
homes-for-sale  advertising  last  year.  And  last  year's 
prize  for  America's  best  single' real  estate  article  went 
to  The  W  ashington  Post's  Conrad  P.  Harness. 

Outstanding  demonstration  of  Post  readers'  in¬ 
terest  in  home  ownership  is  the  success  of  The  W  ash- 
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ington  Post  "’Homes  of  '-19"  exposition.  Last  year's 
■‘Homes  of  '48"  included  13  exhibit  homes  and  drew 
2(10,000  people  in  four  weeks.  This  year  22  homes 
were  included  and  the  period  shortened  to  three 
weeks.  More  than  2.50.0O()  attendance  was  recorded. 

liiiilding  activity  rcHcits  the  generally  healthier 
state  of  W  ashington's  economy,  emphasizing  the  in¬ 
creased  hu.'iiu'ss  you  ••an  expect  from  your  W  ash¬ 
ington  a«lv«‘rtising.  T»»  concentrate  i^ii  the  best  cus- 
loni«‘rs  in  W  ashington.  the  ones  responsible  for  busi- 
iK'Ss  being  b**lter  bere.  be  sure  to  specify  Tbe  W  ash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Represented  hy  Oshorn.  Seoliiro.  Meeker  &  Scott-  -George  I). 
Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Const) — Metropolitan  Suntlay  Meuspapers 

Operatinf  Wtishington's  SO.UOO-watt  (^BS  -tation.  ^TOI* 
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products.  With  its  alloys,  bronze  and  brass,  cop¬ 
per  is  helping  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  trans¬ 
portation,  communications,  refrigeration,  illumi¬ 
nation  and  electronics.  And  Anaconda,  whose 
early  history  was  so  closely  identified  with 
Thomas  Edison  and  his  inventions,  continues  to 
find  new  and  better  ways  for  copper  to  serve  an 
e.xpanding  electrical  world. 


Just  70  years  ago.  the  first  incandescent  lamp 
glowed  into  life — with  copper’s  help.  Thomas 
Edison  used  copper  for  the  lamp  connections, 
and  completed  the  historic  circuit  w  ith  copper 
wire. 

Because  copper,  of  all  commercial  metals,  has 
the  highest  electrical  conductivity,  it  is  the  most 
useful  for  electrical  applications.  Other  reasons 
are  its  high  resistance  to  corrosion  —  ready 
workability  —  and  permanence.  Such  a  unique 
combination  of  qualities  has  made  copper  the 
basic  metal  of  the  electrical  industr). 

Today,  you  will  find  the  rustless  red  metal  in 
generators  —  wiring  —  household  appliances  — 
electric  motors  and  thousands  of  other  useful 
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In  1911,  a  rcprcsen(ati>c  of  the 
copper  in(1u\tr\  aNked  Hdisim 
uhac  the  industry  could  pre¬ 
sent  him  as  a  token  of  its  es¬ 
teem.  He  asked  for  this  cubic 
fiMX  of  iinpcrishablc  copper, 
which  still  stands  in  his  labo¬ 
ratory  at  West  Orange,  N,  J. 


a^^da  anaconda  copper  mining  company 


ANDES  COrPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  t  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Welch’s  Grape  Juice 

tempts  thirst 


through  the  pages  of 


ALLS 


Adt  ertising  Agency: 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 


The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  of  Westfield, 
New  York,  knows  a  thirsty  market  when  it 
sees  one  .  .  .  it’s  the  big  market  of  Michigan. 
When  promotion-wise  Welch  decided  to  direct 
Michigan’s  thirst  to  Welch’s  Pure  Concord 
Grape  Juice,  it  just  naturally  scheduled  space 
in  all  eight  BOOTH  Michigan  Newspapers! 

Thirsty  for  more  sales  for  your  product? 
You’ll  satisfy  that  thirst  in  Michigan’s  lucra¬ 
tive,  steady  markets  through  advertising  in 
BOOTH  Michigan  NEWSPAPERS!  Investi¬ 
gate  the  urge-to-buy  power  of  Booth’s  386,630 
net  daily  paid  ABC  circulation! 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan 
Markets,  write  or  call: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  TnicAuiah,  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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On  Tuesday,  October  4,  more  than  2,000  high 
school  students  crowded  the  auditorium  of 
the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  Building  at 
Flushing  Meadow,  New  York. 

They  were  there  to  attend  the  first  of  the 
1949-50  weekly  Youth  Forums  sponsored  by 
The  New  York  Times  and  broadcast  over  The 
Times  radio  station,  WQXR. 

Six  of  their  fellow  students  participated  in 
a  panel  discussion  of  human  rights.  On  the 
panel  were  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Forum  Moderator  Dorothy  Gordon.  The 
students  also  heard  a  short  address  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  A.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations. 


These  2,000  New  York  students  went  to 
Flushing  Meadow  not  to  be  entertained,  not 
to  receive  any  prizes.  They  went  because  they 
wanted  to  hear — and  participate  in — a  discus¬ 
sion  on  human  rights. 

The  Youth  Forums  are  but  a  part  of  a  larger 
school  program  conducted  by  The  New  York 
Times.  That  program  seeks  to  make  today’s 
youth  more  aware  of — and  better  informed 
about — the  important  events  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live  through  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

For  only  by  understanding  today's  issues  can 
today’s  youth  move  wisely  toward  a  solution 
of  tomorrow’s  problems. 


jjork 

"AU  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 
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Newspapers  Request  ABC  to  Defer 
Trade  Zone  and  Time  Issues 


‘Measure  Paid  Circulation  Only/ 
Is  Plea;  Hoyt  Cites  Folly  of  Battle 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  came  here  this 
week  looking  for  a  stormy  ses 
Sion.  Instead  they  saw  what 
was  on  the  surface  at  least  a 
love  feast. 

TTie  newspaper  group,  in 
resolution  and  statement,  asked 
that  two  subjects  of  controversy 
—retail  trading  zones  and 
morning  vs.  evening  publication 
times— be  put  off  for  future 
consideration. 

Two  additional  resolutions 
were  passed,  one  calling  for 
weekly  newspaper  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  ABC  board,  the 
other  requesting  that  ABC  dis¬ 
continue  its  interest  in  meas¬ 
urement  of  unpaid  circulation. 

So  unanticipated  was  the  har¬ 
mony  displayed  at  the  news¬ 
paper  meeting  that  Chairman 
William  F.  Lucey  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle  -  Tribune. 
was  moved  to  remark  at  the 
close  of  the  brief  session.  “I 
came  prepared  for  a  hot  meet¬ 
ing.  I  even  studied  Robert's 
Maaiual  (of  Parliamentary  Law  ) 
in  preparation." 


Trading  Zone  Resolution 
The  newspaper  division  state¬ 
ment  and  resolution,  all  adopted 
unanimously,  follow: 

On  trading  zones: 

"Inasmuch  as  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  confusion  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  connection  with 
changes  of  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zones  of  newspapers  which 
are  members  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations, 

“And  inasmuch  as  an  entirely 
new  set  of  figures,  information 
and  other  pertinent  helpful  re¬ 
lated  facts  will  be  available  as 
guiding  factors,  from  the  Cen 
sus  Bureau  records  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with¬ 
in  tee  next  18  months. 

"C.  the  newspaper  division 
^  respectfully  request 
inat  tlm  board  of  directors  put 
ifk'  j  ‘  f"oratorium  from 
ims  date  with  respect  to  any 
^cnanges  in  city  and  retail  zones 
iior  18  months,  and 
,,  further  resolved  that 
me  board  of  directors  give  fur- 
i  Sff  consideration  to 

ihis  matter  during  that  time.” 

Views  on  Publication  Time 
I  On  morning  vs.  evening  pub- 
incation  time  (a  statement  not 
resolution ) : 


"In  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
among  a  number  of  newspapers 
about  publication  hours. 

"This  has  been  found  to  be 
an  extremely  involved  and  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
about  which  there  is  now  in¬ 
sufficient  information  for  a 
sound  conclusion  or  recommen¬ 
dation. 

"The  subject  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  considerable  detail  in 
the  last  few  days  and  there  is 
fairly  general  agreement  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  newspaper 
executives  that  the  problem  be 
given  further  study." 

On  weekly  representation  on 
the  ABC  board: 

"The  newspaper  division  re 
affirms  its  strong  conviction 
that  weekly  newspapers  should 
be  represented  on  the  board  of 
directors  without  decrease  of 
representation  for  any  other 
group." 

'Poid'  Audit  Only 

On  the  auditing  of  free  cir 
culation: 

“The  newspaper  division  re¬ 
affirms  its  belief  that  the 
strength  and  acceptance  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
rests  on  the  principle  of  audit¬ 
ing  paid  circulation.  The  di¬ 
vision  views  with  great  alarm 
the  tentative  move  made  by  the 
bureau  looking  toward  analysis 
of  unpaid  circulation." 

While  the  newspaper  session 
was  amicable,  considerable  con 
troversy  arose  at  the  magazine 
session  regarding  total  audience 
versus  paid  circulation  and  in 
the  business  paper  session  on 
ABC  measurements  of  unpaid 
circulation. 

As  E  &  P  went  to  press,  the 
discussions  in  these  sessions 
were  still  in  progress  and  nomi¬ 
nations  for  directors,  hinging  on 
the  questions  at  issue,  were  un¬ 
decided. 

All  resolutions  and  nomina¬ 
tions  were  to  be  transmitted  for 
study  by  the  board  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  and  action  by  the 
membership  at  the  concluding 
Friday  morning  general  session. 

Some  of  the  issues  receiving 
attention  of  the  newspapers 
were  drawn  sharper  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  differing  points  of 
view  during  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  Thursday  morning. 

All  three  incumbent  directors 
from  the  newspaper  field  whose 
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terms  expire  this  year  were  re¬ 
nominated  unanimously.  They 
were  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  ( Calif. ) 
Citizen-News,  representing 
newspapers  in  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  times  zones:  Verne 
Joy,  Centralia  ( Ill. )  Sentinel. 
representing  newspapers  of  less 
than  15,000  circulation;  and  E. 
R.  Hatton.  Detroit  Free  Press. 
representing  newspapers  of 
more  than  100,000  circulation. 

A  fourth  nominee.  Lisle 
Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  was  named 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Frank  S.  Newell.  Frankfort 
(Ky. )  State  Journal.  Mr.  New¬ 
ell  relinquished  his  office  when 
he  retired  from  his  newspaper 
several  weeks  ago. 

Hoyt  for  Paid  Circ.  Only 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  only  media  representative 
on  the  speakers’  list,  took  a 
strong  stand  against  ABC  in¬ 
volvement  in  anything  more 
than  the  measurement  of  paid 
circulation. 

He  ‘  views  with  alarm."  he  de¬ 
clared.  -any  changes  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  bureau  "in  con 
nection  with  the  trading  area 
problem,  with  press  times  for 
morning  and  afternoon  papers 
and  the  possible  attempts  to 
measure  free  circulation." 

"I  think  it  is  highly  improper,” 
said  Mr.  Hoyt,  “for  this  associa¬ 
tion  to  invade  the  trading  area 
zones,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Cleveland;  I  be.ieve  the  bureau 
would  do  well  to  forget  the 
whole  matter  of  times  of  pub¬ 
lication.  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
ABC  ever  gets  into  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  unpaid  circulations  by 
whatever  name  or  under  what¬ 
ever  guise,  that  it  wil,  become 
something  different  from  that 
great  and  worthwhile  organiza¬ 
tion  which  we  have  supported  so 
loyally  through  the  years." 

Mr.  Hoyt  predicted  that  should 
an  attempt  be  made  to  "enforce" 
publication  hours  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  "the  bureau  will  invo.ve 
itself  in  a  long  and  unprofitable 
battle."  It  w’ould  be  "folly."  he 
added,  for  ABC  to  enter  into 
controversy  on  publication  times, 
'Leave  Zones  to  Papers' 

"Leave  trading  zones  to  the 
newspapers.  "  he  said,  “the  free 
circulations  to  those  hardy  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  interested  in 
gambling,  and  the  time  of  put¬ 
ting  out  newspapers  to  the 
newspapers  and  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  and  let  the  bureau  rededi 
cate  itself  to  its  great  ideal  of 
service" 


Notes  Harmony 

Chicago — The  annual  report 
by  President  P.  M.  Thomson  to 
the  Audit  of  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations: 

On  this,  the  35th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Audit 
Bureau,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  that  your  organi¬ 
zation  is  at  an  all-time  high  in 
membership,  in  the  volume  of 
work  and.  I  believe  also  in  the 
quality  of  service  rendered. 

At  Aug.  31,  the  close  of  our 
fiscal  year,  the  membership  had 
reached  3.303,  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

National  advertisers.  385;  Lo¬ 
cal  advertisers.  43;  miscellane¬ 
ous.  4;  advertising  agencies.  187; 
newspapers — daily,  1.103;  week¬ 
ly.  788;  magazines,  267;  farm 
publications,  69;  business 
papers,  367. 

■This  represents  a  gain  of  69 
during  the  past  year  and  1,297 
during  the  past  10  years. 

2.554  audits  were  released 
this  year,  277  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  auditing  work  was 
more  nearly  up  to  date  than  in 
many  years.  A  10-year  study 
indicates  that  with  an  increase 
in  the  staff  of  21';;  the  Bureau 
in  1949  handled  54';  more 
audits  than  in  1939. 

The  Bureau’s  financial  situa¬ 
tion  is  sound.  Increased  oper¬ 
ating  costs  have  been  more  than 
met  by  a  larger  income,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  deficit  of 
$4,111. 

Weekly  newspapers  whose 
numbers  in  the  bureau  have 
now  risen  to  788 — the  greatest 
percentage  of  growth  in  any 
group — have  renewed  their  re¬ 
quest  for  representation  on  the 
board.  A  special  committee  of 
the  board  has  been  named  to 
seek  a  means  of  meeting  the 
weeklies’  request,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  existing 
balance  between  buyers  and 
publishers. 

Some  concern  has  recently 
been  expressed  at  the  decision 
of  your  board  to  ascertain  if  it 
is  practicable  for  the  bureau  to 
audit  that  portion  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  paper  members  circulation 
which  is  not  paid.  There  are  57 
such  publications  with  from  20 
to  49 'f  of  their  circulation  un¬ 
paid.  The  request  for  more 
complete  reports  on  them  comes 
from  our  advertiser  and  agency 
members  and  from  some  of  the 
publications  themselves  because 
of  keen  competition  with  busi¬ 
ness  papers  that  are  entirely 
free  or  so-called  “controlled". 
These  publications  get  from  an- 
{ Continued  on  page  6) 
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other  auditing  agency  a  report 
on  their  entire  distribution,  and 
buyers  find  one  report  conven¬ 
ient  to  use. 

For  the  same  reason,  both  the 
4  A’s  and  the  ANA  are  asking 
the  AEKi:  to  make  ABC  audits 
show  a  complete  picture  of 
where  and  to  whom  business 
papers  go — clearly  separating 
the  paid  circulation  from  the 
unpaid.  ABC  reports  have  al¬ 
ways  shown  the  amount  of  this 
unpaid  in  paragraph  8  and  buy¬ 
ers  now  would  like  to  have  it 
broken  down  geographically 
and  by  occupations.  This  would 
give  them  the  complete  picture 
in  the  report. 

Pilot  Test  Authorized 

In  authorizing  this  test  the 
board’s  position  is  that  this 
situation  is  peculiar  to  business 
papers,  and  affects  no  other 
publications.  It  involves  no  let¬ 
ting  down  whatever  of  ABC 
membership  qualifications,  and 
at  this  juncture  it  involves  no 
commitments  for  future  bureau 
practice.  The  proposed  pilot 
tests  are  simply  to  determine  if 
it  is  practical  for  such  audits  to 
be  made,  and  it  will  take  at 
least  a  year  to  find  that  out. 

Your  board  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  continuous  promo¬ 
tion  as  something  for  which 
management  and  members  are 
both  responsible.  On  our  part, 
the  management  and  officers 
have  made  frequent  appearances 
before  publisher  and  buyer 
groups  and  more  are  planned. 
37  prints  af  the  Bureau’s  sound 
motion  picture  “Now  We 
Know”  are  continually  being 
shown  to  advertising  clubs  and 
departments  in  agencies,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers.  The 
film  is  currently  being  supplied 
to  many  newspaper  publishers 
who  are  arranging  showings  to 
their  local  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  Publishers  tell  us 
that  this  publicity  is  effective  in 
building  prestige  and  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of 
ABC  by  local  advertisers. 

Anniversary  Luncheons 

To  these  activities  has  been 
added  this  year  the  luncheons 
tendered  by  the  industry  in 
recognition  of  the  Bureau’s  35th 
anniversary.  The  one  in  Phila- 
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delphia  last  spring,  with  an 
attendance  of  more  than  800, 
was  fine  promotion  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  members  in  the  New 
York  area  will  have  a  like  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  at  the  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York  on  Dec.  1. 

City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones 

Ever  since  the  Bureau  was 
established  the  circulation  of 
newspaper  members  has  been 
reported  in  Paragraph  8  under 
three  classifications,  "City  Zone” 
(  formerly  called  "city” ) ,  “Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zone”  ( formerly 
called  “suburban”)  and  “all 
other”  (formerly  called  “coun¬ 
try”  K  In  1940  only  52%  of  the 
city  zones  were  on  a  census 
basis,  which  meant  that  no  cen¬ 
sus  figures  were  available  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  area  included 
in  the  city  zone  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  48%.  As  of  the  same  date 
only  28.5%  of  the  retail  trading 
zones  were  on  a  census  basis. 

Recognizing  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  no  exact 
population  figures  could  be  ac¬ 
curately  established  for  the 
zones  and  none  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  related  to  them, 
the  management  undertook  to 
revise  the  zones  that  exact 
population  figures  by  census 
units  could  be  established  and 
other  Bureau  of  the  Census 
market  data  accurately  related 
to  the  zones. 

The  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  connection  can  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  today 
over  72%  of  the  city  zones  are 
on  a  census  basis,  that  is,  the 
zones  made  up  of  units  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
over  98%  of  the  retail  trading 
zones  are  now  on  a  census 
basis. 

Matter  of  Disagreement 

In  a  number  of  instances  the 
areas  to  be  included  in  either 
a  city  zone  or  a  rettail  trading 
zone  have  been  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
agreement  either  between  the 
managing  director  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  involved  or  between  two 
or  more  publisher  members. 

Prior  to  1940,  in  the  case  of 
retail  trading  zones,  the  regular 
trade  “to  an  important  degree” 
from  the  retail  merchants  in  a 
city  zone  was  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  city  in  question. 
Experience  had  established  that 
where  there  was  disagreement 
the  facts  could  be  best  obtained 
not  by  information  secured 
from  the  merchants  but  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  survey  made  among  the 
people  in  the  area  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  buying  habits. 

The  first  survey  of  this  kind 
was  made  for  the  Bureau  by 
Hooper-Holmes  Bureau,  Inc.,  in 
the  case  of  a  request  from  the 
St.  Petersburg  publishers  that 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  be 
removed  from  the  retail  trading 
zone  of  Tampa.  This  was  car¬ 
ried  out. 

In  the  same  way  Daytona  was 
taken  out  of  the  retail  trading 
zone  of  Jacksonville,  Mason 
City  from  Des  Moines,  and  part 
of  a  county  from  Great  Falls. 

Over  the  years  the  use  of 
such  an  outside  agency  has 
been  established  as  the  soundest 


method  of  determining  the  area 
to  be  included  in  a  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  where  there  is  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  the  area  to  be 
included. 

’Urbanized  Area' 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in¬ 
tends  to  discard  the  corporate 
city  as  the  basic  unit  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  an  “urbanized 
area”  which  by  definition  close¬ 
ly  resembles  the  city  zone  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  Bureau:  Also  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the 
1950  census  intends  to  set  up  an 
area  beyond  the  city  known 
as  the  “Metropolitan  County 
Area”  which  though  larger  than 
city  zones  set  up  by  the  Bureau 
are  in  the  main  smaller  than 
the  ABC  retail  trading  zones. 

Remodification  of  Bylaws 

As  a  result  of  suggestions  by 
members,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  publisher  members  to  know 
where  to  look  for  rules  that  ap¬ 
plied  specifically  to  their  class 
of  publication,  a  complete  re¬ 
modification  of  the  bylaws  and 
rules  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
carried  out,  and  the  new  edition 
of  bylaws  and  rules  in  revi.sed 
form  now  makes  it  possible  for 
any  member  to  locate  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  those  stan¬ 
dards  which  apply  to  his  publi¬ 
cation,  whether  it  be  a  news¬ 
paper,  business  paper,  farm 
publication  or  magazine. 

If  this  year  the  Bureau  seems 
to  be  involved  in  various  con¬ 
troversial  subjects,  I  suggest 
that  it  is  nothing  about  which 
you  need  to  be  disturbed,  for  I 
know  of  no  organization  in  the 
country  which  embraces  in  its 
membership  so  many  competi¬ 
tive  interests.  Not  only  does  our 
membership  represent  four  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  of  publishing, 
which  as  groups  are  competi¬ 
tive  with  each  other  for  the 
advertiser’s  dollar,  but  within 
each  group  there  is  rivalry  such 
as  exists  between  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  in  the  same 
city,  smaller  city  newspapers 
competing  with  those  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers,  and  country 
weeklies  competing  with  both 
groups — with  similar  divisions 
in  other  publishing  fields — as 
well  as  the  competition  which 
exists  among  our  agency  and 
advertising  members. 

Indeed,  the  wonder  of  it  is 
that  for  all  these  years,  in  spite 
of  those  diverse  interests,  our 
members  have  been  able  to 
work  together  in  harmony  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  business 
without  recourse  either  to  the 
government  or  to  the  law  to 
settle  our  differences.  Here  is 
truly  the  outstanding  example 
of  an  industry  that  has  found  a 
practicable  way  in  which  to 
regulate  its  own  affairs.  And 
on  this  anniversary  I  think  all 
of  us — members,  officers  and 
management — may  be  proud  to 
have  shared  in  the  Bureau’s  35 
years  of  achievement,  and  may 
face  future  usefulness  with  op¬ 
timism. 

■ 

New  Daily — Sunday 

Bristol.  Va. — The  Bristol  Vir- 
ginia-Tennesseean,  an  afternoon 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper, 
made  its  debut  here  Oct.  16. 

EDITOR  <S  PU 


New  Executive 
Appointments 
In  Indianapolis 


Indianapolis— William  A.  Dr 

er,  Jr.,  has  been  named  by  Ej;. 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  i 
general  man-  ’ 

ager  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  India¬ 
napolis  Star  and 
News,  and  Emil 
C.  Woempner  as 
business  man¬ 
ager  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary 
and  assistant 
treasurer. 

Both  were 
with  the  Star  in 
similar  capaci¬ 
ties  before  the  Dyer 
consolidation. 


Mr.  Pulliam  also  announce 
appointment  of  C.  Waite: 
(  Mickey )  McCarty  as  editor  if 
the  News.  He  formerly  m 
president  of  the  News.  Willar. 
C.  Worcester,  vicepresident  anc 
general  manager  of  Centu 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  co-ordinate: 
the  merger  of  the  Star  and  th: 


News. 


The  announcements  wers 
made  as  the  News  moved  fror. 
its  Washington  Street  home  it 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Street  quar 
ters  of  the  Star,  which  hav- 
been  enlarged. 

Mr.  Dyer  came  to  the  Star  a 
general  manager  nearly  fiv; 
years  ago  after  service  in  th- 
Navy,  and  prior  to  that  he  wa 
with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Pm 
Standard  16  years  as  nationa 
advertising  manager  and  late: 
as  advertising  director. 


Mr.  Woempner  had  spent  hi: 
entire  business  career  with  th: 
Star,  starting  as  a  copy  boy 


Mr.  Worcester  became  assc 
ciated  with  Mr.  Pulliam  fou: 
years  ago  after  service  in  th: 
Army.  He  is  general  manage 
of  WIRE  radio  and  televisio: 
and  publisher  of  the  Muncii 
Star  and  Press. 


UN  General  Assembly 
Shelves  Convention 

Flushing  Meadow — The  Unitec 
Nations  General  Assembly  oi 
Thursday  voted  approval  of  the 
move  to  shelve  work  on  the  pre 
jected  Convention  on  Freedor 
of  Information  until  next  fal 
and  meanwhile  instructed  tht 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  at 
tempt  to  incorporate  the  desirec 
guarantees  into  the  Hy™- 
Rights  Covenant  (E  &  P,  Oct. ' 
p.  12). 

During  the  three-hour  asseir 
bly  debate,  a  move  by  Urugua 
to  send  the  entire  subject  bac 
to  the  UN’s  Social  Committe 
was  defeated.  Another  motiot 
this  one  by  Lebanon,  instru^ci 
next  year's  General  Assembly  t 
complete  the  text  of  the  pre 
posed  Convention  regard  ed  o. 
the  Human  Rights  CommissiM^ 
actions,  was  also  defeated,  in 
motion  to  shelve  the  Conventiw 
this  year  was  carried  by  a  yo» 
of  38  to  10.  with  10  abstention 
France  was  also  active  in  tryw 
to  keep  the  Convention  alive 
session,  but  offered  no  motion. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  22, 
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11  APME  Study  Groups 
Note  AP  Improvement 

Critical  Analyses  of  All  Operations 
Suggest  Further  Refinements 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


REPORTS  of  the  11  continuing 
study  committees  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  note  constant  im¬ 
provement  in  all  phases  of  AP 
operations  but  are  critical  of 
performance  in  each  AP  depart¬ 
ment  and  call  for  continued  im¬ 
provements  in  all  areas. 

The  11  reports,  along  with  two 
supplemental  studies  on  the 
handling  of  the  Midszenty  Trial 
Story  and  Readability,  which 
will  be  presented  at  the  an¬ 
nual  APME  meeting  in  Fort 
Worth,  Nov.  2-5,  have  been 
mailed  out  in  a  42-page  book¬ 
let  to  each  AP  managing  editor. 

Ideas  and  Suggestions 

As  noted  by  L.  R.  Blanchard, 
general  executive  editor  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  study  com¬ 
mittees,  and  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  managing 
editor,  vicechairman,  the  studies 
comprise  a  “book  of  criticism." 

“But  it  is  more.  It  is  a  book 
of  newspaper  ideas  and  sugges- 
I  tions.  It  was  written  by  news¬ 
papermen  who  deliberately 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  much 
that  is  right  with  AP  and  dug 
for  the  little  which  might  be 
wrong.  It  is  honest  and  forth¬ 
right  and  untainted  by  malice.” 

The  managing  editors’  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  third  study  re¬ 
port  expresses  admiration  for 
AP  in  "admitting  a  lack  of  per¬ 
fection  as  it  did  by  inviting  our 
close  inspection  and  criticism. 
More  than  that,  AP  has  acted 
quickly  on  previous  recontunen- 
dations  to  raise  the  level  of  an 
already  splendid  report.  AP  is 
not  smug;  it  still  seeks  to  ad¬ 
vance.” 

The  APME  committees  “found 
blemishes  rather  than  defects. 
They  now  prescribe  the  slight 
plastic  surgery  which  should 
remove  some  of  the  blemishes.” 

Working  Understanding 

Frank  J.  Starzel.  general 
manager,  and  Alan  Gould,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  AP,  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  study  committees  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  introduction.  They  “have 
brought  a  spirit  of  working 
understanding  and  a  scope  of 
staff-and-member  teamwork  not 
surpassed  in  AP  history.  It  is 
not  confined  to  periodic  study 
mwtings,  or  to  a  volume  like 
“uj  but  is  manifest  in  our  day- 
to-day  relationships.” 

Citing  the  achievements  of  the 
■  tn^  years’  studies.  Mr.  Starzel 
end  Mr.  Gould  noted  “a  revital- 
E  J?®?,  of  membership  coopera- 
■  An  improvements 

j  m  ^  operations  and  a  greater 
usefulness  of  the  service,  and 
J*!*?!  strides  forward  in  the 
wntten  news  product.” 


Fresh  goals  set  for  AP  in  the 
present  report,  according  to  the 
AP  executives,  are  “extending 
and  coordinating  our  regional 
operations,  and  of  broadening 
the  field  of  explanatory  writ¬ 
ing.” 

The  repmrts  are  the  products 
of  joint  work  by  the  managing 
editors  and  AP  executive  staff. 
"We  systematically  subordinated 
post-mortems  to  principles,”  the 
AP  chiefs  stated. 

Following  are  the  Committee 
Reports: 

•  EXPLANATORY  WRmNG 
— The  new  committee  headed 
by  William  S.  Kirkpatrick,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  “feels  that  fine 
progress  has  been  made  from 
the  beginning”  but  “near-perfec¬ 
tion  has  by  no  means  been 
reached.  There  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  study,  striving  and  criti¬ 
cism  to  insure  no  interruption 
of  the  upward  curve  on  the 
improvement  chart.” 

The  committee  found  that  it 
had  uncovered  so  much  valu¬ 
able  and  useful  material  that  it 
was  made  available  to  AP  at 
once.  Two  detailed  refwrts 
were  compiled  by  AP  and  given 
to  all  personnel  before  the 
middle  of  the  year.  Another 
one  is  now  in  preparation. 

Most  editors  prefer  to  have 
explanatory  material  woven  in¬ 
to  the  story  rather  than  in  side- 
bars  or  inserts,  the  committee 
found.  “Often  the  dividing  line 
between  explanatory  material 
and  opinion  is  very  thin.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overstep 
that  line,”  it  warned. 

Constant  Vigilance 

“We  recommend  that  there  be 
constant  vigilance  to  see  that 
latitude  for  the  drawing  of  con¬ 
clusions  (by  AP  columnists) 
based  on  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  does  not  become  license 
for  wholesale  expression  of 
opinion.” 

The  committee  found  “one 
serious  weakness”  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  application  of  explanatory 
writing  in  that  it  is  not  reach¬ 
ing  the  members  receiving  the 
single  wire  report.  It  recom¬ 
mended  AP  management  con¬ 
sider  giving  more  background 
in  brief  form  with  earlier  trans¬ 
mission  on  the  single  wire  re¬ 
port. 

It  also  recommended  the  re¬ 
ports  prepared  for  AP  staffers 
clarifying  explanatory  writing 
and  digesting  comments  by 
m.e.’s  be  reproduced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  member  news¬ 
papers  for  their  use.  Tying 
the  program  up  to  that  of  read¬ 
ability,  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch  and 
a  committee  of  AP  executives 
developed  these  five  rules-of- 
thumb: 

“1.  Explain  pertinent  geogra¬ 


phical  facts  for  readers  who  live 
at  a  distance. 

“2.  Explain  all  words  and 
terms  not  generally  used  in 
everyday  conversation. 

“3.  Answer  all  questions  an 
average  reader  would  raise,  but 
don’t  try  to  do  more. 

“4.  Don’t  make  your  explana¬ 
tions  unreadable. 

“5.  If  you  can  help  it,  don’t 
use  words  that  need  explana¬ 
tion.” 

•  READABILI’TY  —  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  explanatory  writing 
also  participated  in  a  study  on 
readability.  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch 
again  served  as  consultant  and 
in  addition  to  his  continuous 
study  of  the  “A”  wire  he  made 
a  number  of  special  analyses, 
including  examination  of  every 
state  wire.  The  AP  staff  com¬ 
mittee  on  readability  worked 
closely  with  Dr.  Flesch  and  the 
report  is  a  joint  effort  of  these 
two  and  the  APME  committee. 

The  latter  group  found  that 
improvement  has  been  made  but 
a  satisfactory  average  has  not 
been  fully  attained.  The  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  “eternal  vig¬ 
ilance”  is  necessary  to  “keep 
many  writers  on  the  beam,”  and 
commended  the  efforts  of  man¬ 
agement  and  Dr.  Flesch  over 
two  years. 

Dr.  Flesch,  reporting  on 
monthly  tests  of  the  “A”  wire, 
noted  a  basic  trend  toward 
further  improvement.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  to  September,  1948,  he 
found  the  average  lead  sentence 
length  had  gone  down  from  27 
words  to  23  words  and  the  aver¬ 
age  lead  word  length  from  1.74 
syllables  to  1.66  syllables.  “Mul¬ 
tiplying  the  two  statistics  in 
order  to  gauge  their  cumulative 
effect,  I  stated  that  the  read¬ 
ability  campaign  had  made  AP 
leads  19%  shorter.” 

In  August  of  this  year  a  test 
showed  that  the  average  lead 
sentence  length  was  still  23 
words  but  the  average  lead 
word  length  had  gone  down 
from  1.66  syllables  to  1.55  syl¬ 
lables.  Through  the  same  mul¬ 
tiplication  formula  Dr.  Flesch 
found  AP  leads  had  become  an¬ 
other  7%  shorter  than  last  year. 

One  sp>ecial  study  he  conduct¬ 
ed  was  a  comparison  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  wire  and  the  “A”  wire.  He 
found  the  radio  wire  had  an 
average  sentence  length  of  16 
words  “and  other  averages 
showed  the  radio  wire  to  be 
more  readable  than  the  “A” 
wire.  His  opinion  was  that 
’  these  comparisons  prove  that 
any  type  of  news  can  be  re¬ 
written  in  more  readable  style.” 
He  acknowledged  some  dis¬ 
agreement  from  AP  staffers  but 
stated  he  did  not  advocate  AP 
writers  to  generally  copy  the 
radio  technique  but  that  news 
writers  can  get  tips  from  it. 

Another  special  study  of  “at¬ 
tribution”  by  Dr.  Flesch  brought 
these  recommendations: 

1.  Avoid  the  “shirt-tail”  type 
of  attribution  (so-and-so  said 
today.) 


4  Speakers  Named 
For  APME  Session 

The  program  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  Nov.  2  5.  is  now  complete. 
Four  speakers  on  the  program 
include:  Robert  McLean,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin:  Bert  Andrews, 
chief  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  Neu;  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Larry  Allen,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Warsaw;  Seymour 
Topping,  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Nanking. 

More  than  250  hotel  rooms 
have  been  reserved,  according 
to  James  R.  Record,  managing 
editor.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  secretary  of  APME. 


2.  If  you  have  a  second  hand 
or  third-hand  story  don’t  name 
all  your  sources  in  the  lead. 

3.  Streamline  identification — 
be  sure  the  story  can  be  traced 
back  to  its  source  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

4.  Don't  repeat  your  attribu¬ 
tion  unnecessarily. 

In  a  third  study  he  found  the 
daily  leased  wire  columns  on 
the  average  were  more  readable 
than  the  average  ’’A”  wire  copy. 

His  study  of  Wirephoto  cap¬ 
tions  showed  they  were  way  be¬ 
hind  the  readability  of  short 
items  without  pictures.  To 
make  captions  more  readable, 
he  recommended:  use  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  your  lead:  tell  the  read¬ 
er  what  to  look  at:  if  anything 
in  the  picture  needs  an  explana¬ 
tion  explain  it;  most  captions 
call  for  the  colloquial  approach, 
just  let  yourself  go. 

He  also  found  readability  of 
state  wires  lagged  behind  that 
of  the  “A”  wire  mostly  due  to 
routine  handling  of  local  crime 
stories,  legislatures,  other  state 
capital  news,  etc. 

Dr.  Flesch  concluded  his  re¬ 
port  with  a  statement  clarifying 
what  the  readability  campaign 
is  driving  at.  “It  is  emphatical¬ 
ly  not  an  attempt  to  make  AP 
staff  members  write  by  formula; 
on  the  contrary,  it  tries  to  get 
more  originality  into  the  re¬ 
port.”  He  denied  it  is  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  the  AP  use  short 
sentences  as  sentence  length  is 
only  one  of  four  elements  he 
uses  to  measure  statistically. 

“Ideally,  each  story  that 
moves  on  the  wire  should  be 
written  in  such  a  way  that  even 
a  careless  reader  will  under¬ 
stand  its  full  meaning  and  even 
a  casual  reader  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  its  significance.  This 
means  not  only  an  easy  flow  of 
sentences  and  a  down-to-earth 
vocabulary,  but  also  a  ready 
skill  in  bringing  home  the  hu¬ 
man  meaning  of  the  news.  It 
means,  in  addition  to  Readabil¬ 
ity,  Explanatory  Writing  and 
plenty  of  background  facts.” 

•  STATE  STUDIES  —  The 
APME  committee  was  headed 
by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press. 
It  report^  that  nearly  every 
state  has  a  study  committee  in 
action.  It  envisaged  a  “full- 
fledged  nationwide  network  of 
state  study  committees.”  They 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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DIGEST  OF  AP  MANAGING  EDITORS'  STUDY  REPORTS 


continued  from  page  7 
are  specially  equipped  to  serve 
as  fact-finding  bodies  replacing 
the  national  questionnaire 
which  seems  to  have  passed  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns; 
serve  as  the  "service  men”  of 
the  membership  participation 
problem:  concentrate  on  grass 
roots  problems;  clear  ideas  and 
suggestions  through  a  national 
committee  functioning  as  a  sort 
of  "swap  shop." 

State  "Logs" 

Number  one  success  story  of 
the  state  studies  has  been  the 
development  of  the  "Log."  or 
state  house  organ,  the  commit¬ 
tee  stated.  The  "Log"  was 
found  to  stimulate  members  and 
stringers,  promote  early  filing 
and  coverage  at  all  hours,  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  sugges¬ 
tions  and  complaints,  give  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  plans  for  cover¬ 
age  and  requests  for  help,  serve 
as  a  serial  textbook  on  AP  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedure. 

The  committee  recommended 
the  Logs  be  issued  weekly, 
name  names  of  stringers  and 
members  involved  in  stories,  be 
generous  with  praise,  and  quick 
to  call  the  shots  on  failures,  etc. 

Other  recommendations  were; 

1.  Reexamine  the  problem  of 
redesigning  AP  provinces  to  see 
whether  some  states  should  not 
be  combined  or  sub-divided  re 
gionally. 

2.  Now  that  membership  filing 
is  improved,  concentrate  on  im¬ 
mediate  step-up  in  the  qualit.v 
of  material  on  the  wires.  There 
is  a  strong  demand  for  more 
significant,  penetrating,  long 
range  reporting. 

3.  AP  should  lead  instead  of 
following  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jorit.v.  It  should  vigorously  pro- 
rnote  new  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  with  wire  notes  to  edi¬ 
tors.  Study  committees  could 
take  over  the  chore  of  educat¬ 
ing  member  editors. 

Personnel  Problem 

4.  The  fact  that  criticisms  of 
AP  service  are  traced  largely  to 
hu»\an  failures  rather  than 
weaknesses  in  procedure  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  for  constant 
alertness  as  to  personnel  quali¬ 
fication. 

5.  Members  should  correlate 
their  efforts  with  bureaus  by 
"loaning"  reporters  or  editors 
for  legislative  or  other  special 
emergency  periods. 

6.  APME  should  encourage 
either  formation  of  such  subsid¬ 
iary  groups  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tors.  stringers  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  or  a  revamping  of  state 
meetings  to  make  sure  these 
vital  people  attend. 

7.  Duplicate  studies  by  APME 
and  state  groups  should  be 
avoided. 

8.  As  for  the  answer  to  some 
state  study  recommendations 
that  "this  calls  for  more  money." 
the  committee  urged:  stop  pay¬ 
ing  stringers  for  stories  supplied 
while  at  work  on  a  member 
paper,  but  continue  to  pay  for 
work  done  out-of-hours  by 
stringers  not  affiliated  with 
members;  member  papers  should 
give  leaves  of  absence  to  am¬ 
bitious  staff  members  who  could 
serve  in  AP  bureaus  during  leg¬ 


islative  sessions  and  other 
heavy  news  periods;  set  up  co 
operative  wires  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  news  such  as  minor 
league  baseball  which  would 
eliminate  the  cost  of  special 
coverage  to  member  papers. 

•  MEMBERSHIP  PARTICIPA¬ 

TION — The  committee  headed 
by  Clifford  J.  Nuhn.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  New  Yorker,  reported  “it  is 
much  better.”  Improvement  in¬ 
cludes  about  increase  in 

volume  of  membership  exchange 
of  news;  quicker  filing,  better 
coverage,  out-of-hours  and  out- 
of-territory  protection,  etc.;  a 
considerable  increase  of  radio 
offerings  to  the  general  news 
report. 

However,  the  committee  did 
not  find  membership  participa 
tion  perfect  and  said  the  “over¬ 
all,  big  job  ahead  is  to  keep 
up  the  present  head  of  steam. 
Immediate  specific  task  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  of  all  members  prompt  fil¬ 
ing  of  news.”  It  recommended: 

1.  The  AP  board  of  directors 
be  urged  to  seek  other  effective 
means  of  furthering  this  work 
through  the  influence  of  mem¬ 
ber  on  member  on  some  con¬ 
tinuing  basis. 

2.  That  APME  start  planning 
a  coordinated  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  promotion  to  main¬ 
tain  membership  participation 
and  to  reach  the  rank  and  file 
of  staffs  at  the  local  level. 

3.  That  the  general  executives 
( who  have  visited  practically 
every  AP  member  in  the  coun¬ 
try  >  coordinate  their  work  with 
APME  in  this  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

4.  That  AP  make  bureau 
chiefs  its  especial  concern,  that 
they  be  encouraged  to  continue 
regular  visits  to  member  papers. 

5.  That  APME  study  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  coordinating  its 
work  with  those  of  state  groups 
and  of  coordinating  state  groups 
and  groups  within  states  with 
each  other. 

•  RADIO — "It  is  our  conviction 
that  lack  of  understanding  is 
greatly  responsible  for  such 
snafus  as  radio  news  has  cre¬ 
ated  inside  the  membership." 
stated  the  APME  committee, 
headed  by  James  S.  Pope.  Louis 
ville  Courier-Journal.  It  urged 
a  “pretty  substantial  job  of 
education  and  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  the  membership,  and 
of  a  more  responsive  and  coordi¬ 
nated  system  of  determining  and 
protecting  news  rights,  both 
newspaper  and  radio,  on  the 
part  of  management." 

There  are  13  member-owned 
television  stations  using  Wire- 
photo  prints,  and  the  committee 
hoped  to  have  the  situation  ex 
plained  by  management  at  the 
Fort  Worth  meeting. 

After  tracing  the  history  of 
AP's  entrance  into  radio  news, 
the  committee  admitted  "the  AP 
is  in  the  radio  business  to  stay. 
Naturally,  our  study  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  system  and  its 
effects  on  newspapers  is  based 
on  this  assumption."  It  detailed 
the  assessment  formula  of  AP 
for  radio  stations  and  said  that 
although  there  was  a  time  when 
radio  was  using  newspaper- 
gathered  news  without  paying 


its  proper  share  of  the  cost 
“that  time  is  passing  or  has 
passed." 

1,050  Radio  Members 

There  are  1,050  radio  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP.  There  are  more 
radio  than  newspaper  members 
in  11  states.  There  are  33  state 
radio  member  associations  cov¬ 
ering  43  states.  “Logs"  cover¬ 
ing  approximately  40  states  in¬ 
clude  radio.  Three  states  have 
separate  radio  "Logs."  The  ex¬ 
change  of  news  by  member 
stations  is  definitely  increasing, 
the  committee  found. 

Reporting  on  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  to  424  editors.  210 
replies  were  broken  down: 

1.  144  replied  "no"  to  the 
question:  Have  you  or  any 
newspaper  member  you  know 
of  withheld  news  from  AP  for 
fear  of  premature  release  to  ra 
dio  members?  33  replied  "yes." 

2.  133  said  they  had  not  had 
an  exclusive  story  developed  by 
them  transmitted  by  AP  to  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  broadcast  be¬ 
fore  publication.  37  said  they 
had. 

3.  155  could  not  cite  any  in¬ 
stances  where  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  AP  news  had  hurt  a 
newspaper.  13  said  they  could. 
No  one  claimed  any  definite  loss 
of  circulation. 

4.  85  thought  radio  is  help¬ 
ing  out  in  news  coverage.  41 
said  "no." 

5.  26  stated  they  have  an 
understanding  with  AP  on  the 
protection  of  their  exclusive 
news  stories  from  premature  re¬ 
lease.  140  said  they  did  not. 

News  on  Increase 

The  committee  listed  bright 
spots  where  radio  participation 
in  news  is  on  the  increase  and 
said  "the  active  and  widespread 
cultivation  of  radio  news 
sources  by  AP  has  only  just 
started.”  It  pointed  up  the  need 
for  more  education  as  to  how 
news  protection  is  secured  from 
bureaus. 

"We  have  found  no  tangible 
evidence  that  AP  has  intention¬ 
ally  and  deliberately  passed 
along  an  exclusive  story,  either 
from  newspapers  or  radio.”  the 
committee  said. 

In  conclusion:  “A  new  rec¬ 
ord  is  being  written  in  a  new 
and  exacting  expansion  of  AP 
techniques.  About  all  we  can 
say  to  you  with  assurance  is 
that  cooperation  between  editors 
and  AP  executives,  with  good 
humor  rather  than  acerbity,  can 
whittle  radio  news  down  from 
an  ‘unfathomable  spectre’  to 
what  it  actually  is  ...  a  solid 
but  not  a  paralyzing  problem 
bequeathed  to  us  by  science.” 

•  BUSINESS  NEWS— The  com 
mittee  headed  by  David  Silver- 
man.  Minneapolis  Star,  found 
"that  the  AP  Business  News  De¬ 
partment  is  well  directed,  alert 
to  constructive  criticism,  ade¬ 
quately  and  competently  staffed 
in  the  New  York  office,  and  in 
general  produces  a  satisfactory 
report.” 

The  committee  felt  that  re¬ 
gional  coverage  of  business 
news  is  a  major  field  where 
improvement  is  both  desirable 
and  possible.  It  urged  that  lo 


cal  coverage  of  stories  in  the 
business  field  be  spurred  and 
that  members  make  business 
and  financial  copy  available  to 
AP  with  the  same  diligence  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  types  of  storiK 
It  pointed  out  that  much  busi¬ 
ness  news  runs  in  the  general 
news  columns  and  added;  “Per¬ 
haps  the  time  has  come  to  drop 
the  business'  label  and  regard 
everything  except  tabular  mat¬ 
ter  as  plain  ‘news.’  ” 


•  DOMESTIC  NEWS— The 
committee,  headed  by  Fred  W 
Stein,  Binghamton  Press,  report 
ed  two  fold  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  problem  of  too 
many  news  leads.  There  are 
fewer  unnecessary  leads,  and 
when  they  are  sent  they  tie  into 
the  main  body  of  the  story 
better.  Some  unnecessary  news 
leads  are  still  being  sent  on 
secondary  material. 

AP  “is  still  grossly  guilty” 
of  overwriting,  it  reported.  This 
is  an  imperative  problem  and 
demands  relentless  action  at 
every  AP  level. 

The  demand  for  "brighteners" 
is  insatiable.  They  should  ^ 
encouraged  from  bureaus  and 
members  in  every  cycle.  A 
freer  style  in  writing  the  longer 
brighteners  is  needed. 

Progress  has  been  made  in 
attribution  but  too  many  stories 
are  littered  with  useless  and 
repetitious  attribution.  “Spe¬ 
cific  attribution,  after  all.  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  safety  factor  and  not 
necessarily  an  essential  part  of 
the  lead." 

In  stories  where  sex  is  in¬ 
volved  ( such  as  the  Rutledge 
case )  the  committee  thought  AP 
should  have  flagged  the  stories 
with  a  note  to  editors  calling 
attention  to  their  “rawness." 
"The  committee  emphasizes  the 
heavy  responsibility  upon  the 
AP  staff  to  use  discriminating 
judgment  and  to  be  vigilant 
against  dragging  in  lurid  or 
sordid  details  not  pertinent  to 
the  telling  of  the  news.” 

The  committee  stated  the  llli 
nois  payroll  case  “pointed  up  a 
lack  of  alertness  on  the  part  of 
AP  bureaus  in  taking  advantage 
of  member  papers’  enterprise," 
but  cautioned  for  careful  screen¬ 
ing  “to  avoid  grinding  axes  for 
individual  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion.” 

Smaller  AP  papers  want  bet¬ 
ter  state  and  regional  news  and 
want  the  cream  of  the  report 
siphoned  off  for  state  wires. 
"Sometimes  they  are  gettinit 
skimmed  milk  and  it  seems  to 
them  that  top  management  of 
AP  should  constantly  demand 
that  relay  points  watch  their 
interests.” 


The  committee  called  for  a 
continued  fight  by  newspapers 
at  local  levels  against  “hand 
out-itis”  and  bureaucratic  secre¬ 
tiveness  in  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  suggested  a  standing 
committee  of  ^itors  who  are  m 
or  near  the  national  capital  to 
examine  and  report  on  censor¬ 
ship  practices  on  a  national 
level. 


I  FOREIGN  NEWS— "The  com- 
littee  found  many  S^'ns  over 
year  ago.  Headed  by  .waiter 
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Inland  Condemns 
Secret  Tax-Paid  Jobs 


Presentation  of  the  U.  of  Missouri  Award  for  distinguished  com¬ 
munity  service  is  made  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  to  executives  of  the  Bloomington  (IlL)  Pantograph.  Left 
to  right  are:  Joe  Bunting,  general  monager;  Loring  Merwin,  pub¬ 
lisher;  H.  Clay  Tate,  editor;  and  Dr.  Mott. 


m  ald-Review,  discussed  the  new 

-tr  m  Wood  Cosmopolitan  press,  and 

m  Burrell  Small,  managing  editor, 

'iJ  I  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal,  an- 

alyzed  the  Goss  Universal  press. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the 
k  Wood  press,  Mr.  Schaub  said, 

are  economy  of  labor;  the  need 
for  only  three  rolls  of  paper  at 
most  during  a  run;  compactness; 
the  built-in  motor  making  for  a 
completely  self-contained  unit. 

“Wood  is  to  be  congratulated," 
he  said,  “for  putting  out  a  really 
new  model  meeting  newspaper 
needs.” 

Mr.  the  new 

Goss  press  “ideal”  for  newspa¬ 
pers  the  size  of  his  ( 18,000  cir- 
Oscar  S.  Stauffer  culation),  as  regards  both  initial 

New  president  of  Inland  cost  and  operating  efficiency. 

The  straight-line  operation,  he 
Tn  view  of  the  newspaper  said,  cuts  down  web  breaks;  low 
disclosures  during  the  past  year  design  makes  it  easy  to  operate, 
that  newspaper  men  in  several  and  the  press  is  easily  adapted 
states,  and  notably  Illinois,  have  for  color  work, 
been  numerous  in  the  lists  of  During  a  floor  discussion,  In¬ 
state  appointees,  and  that  in  landers  were  advised  not  to  give 
some  instances  the  fact  that  jurisdiction  over  new  processes 
newspaper  men  were  receiving  to  any  group,  until  they  have 
tax-paid  salaries  was  not  made  learned  more  a^ut  what  these 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  processes  can  mean  in  la^r- 
newspapers  on  which  these  ap~  saving. 

pointees  were  employes  or  Stauffer  New  President 

own6rs 

•Therefore,  be  it  resolved  « 


Dr.  Casey  said  his  award  is 
“intended  to  recognize  distin¬ 
guished  careers  rather  than  sin¬ 
gle  achievements  of  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  nature.”  Eligible  journalists 
were  defined  as  "those  who, 
through  practice  of  their  pro 
fession,  have  achieved  the  status 
of  leaders  in  community,  state 
and  nation,  and  who  have  exer¬ 
cised  this  leadership  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way  for  the  common 
welfare.” 

The  Missouri  award  to  the 
Pantograph  was  based  on  a  10- 
year  campaign  for  school  con¬ 
solidation  in  the  paper  s  terrri- 
tory,  and  a  project  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Tate  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  of  Illinois,  to  encourage  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  small  communi¬ 
ties  in  Illinois. 

Governor  Favors  Seminars 
Coincidentally,  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  newspaper, 
jective  reporting.  I  am  con-  Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illi- 
cemed,  also,  about  crusades,  nois,  was  the  luncheon  speaker 
which  often  lead  to  distorted  preceding  the  award  presenta- 
presentation  of  the  news.  In  my  tions. 

book,  management  of  news  for  The  Governor  declared  ms 
a  good  cause  is  equally  as  bad  office  is  “eager”  to  help  the 
in  principle  as  managing  it  for  newspapers  enlighten  the  public, 
a  selfish  or  bad  cause.  "Indeed,”  he  said,  “I  would  like 

“It  is  no  longer  enough  to  to  arrange  seminars  and  discus- 
write  editorials  expressing  opin-  sion  groups  for  the  Illinois  press, 
ions.  It  is  necessary  to  do  every-  It  seems  to  me  that  the  news 
thing  possible  within  the  frame-  value  in  state  government  is  in¬ 
work  of  a  flecent  code  of  news-  creasing.” 

paper  ethics  to  implement  them  U.  S.  Senator  Karl  Mundt  of 
with  mature,  virile,  meaningful  South  Dakota  declared  it  is 
opinions.”  time  for  a  crusade  to  rededicate 

A  good  measure  of  “high  -t^e 

idealism”  is  called  for.  declared  call^  the  ^  j  •• 

Mr.  Tate,  for  operation  of  an  ob-  shock  troops  in  this  c 
jective  news  department  and  an  Plea  for  Carrier  Program 
effective  editorial  page.  “And.”  ^  plea  to  newspapers  to  stop 
he  added.  “I  believe  a  news-  giving  “ammunition  to  the  en- 
paperman  without  ideals  is  in  j^y-  regard  to  newspaperboy 
the  wrong  profession.  If  a  news-  legislation  was  voiced  by  Ed- 
papei  is  not  idealistic,  it  is  not  ^^^d  Stodghill,  business  man- 
a  newspaper  but  a  business  pa-  ^ger  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
rading  under  false  colors."  letin 

First  Missouri  Award  Noting  that  there  are  still  in 

Mr.  Tate’s  newspaper  was  the  case  of 
given  the  first  Community  Serv-  shortcomings  in  J  ^ 

ice  award  by  the  University  of  rnrrpption 

Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  Stodghill  urged  ovict 

The  award  was  presented  to  of  such  faults  where  t  •  _ 

Mr.  Tate  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott.  ‘  The  do-gooders  t 
dean  of  the  school  of  journal-  strictive  f®®. .  against 
ism.  JS  Gray  and  the  Monroe  brought  an  f  = 

(Mich.)  Evening  News  received  your  new^aper^y  8 
the  third  annual  U.  of  Minnesota  tion,  he  declare.  •.  . 

Award  for  Distinguished  Serv-  publishers.  ®'-®  cm  s 
ice,  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  the  defense.  The  publ 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the  jury. 

.school  of  journalis.m.  (  Continued  on  page  46 ) 


JS  Gray,  left,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  receives  the  U.  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Award  from  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
Casey. 
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Joint  Media- Agency 
Program  To  Be  Tested 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Arrowhead  Hot  Springs. 
Calif. — A  joint  effort  by  media 
and  agency  representatives  to 
solve  common  problems  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  special  meeting 
called  here  during  sessions  ol 
the  Pacific  Council,  American 
Association  o  f  Advertising 
Agencies. 

First  moves  will  be  restricted 
to  a  regional  basis.  Topics  will 
include  the  2'“r  newspaper  cash 
discount  rate  and  agency  recog¬ 
nition,  it  is  proposed.  Also  pro¬ 
jected  were  mutual  action  on 
educational  activities  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  information  bu¬ 
reau  to  report  agency  activities. 

D.  W.  Layman  of  Young  and 
Rubicam  conducted  the  special 
session. 

Los  Angeles  will  be  the  initial 
proving  ground,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  First  action  will  be 
installation  of  a  bulletin  service 
to  media  by  the  Los  Angeles 
AAAA  chapter. 

Immediate  response  to  the 
proposal  was  a  floor  suggestion 
that  an  AAAA  representative 
discuss  the  plan  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association.  A.  O.  Dillenbeck. 
Jr.  of  the  Duncan  A.  Scott  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  urged  a  general 
meeting  between  media  and 
agency  representatives. 

Governor  Lauds  Advertising 

In  announcing  the  proposal. 
AAAA  President  Frederic  A. 
Gamble  declared  action  by  all 
is  essential  for  highest  stan¬ 
dards  and  to  safeguard  tomor¬ 
row’s  sales.  He  gave  the  news¬ 
paper  cash  discount  situation  as 
one  example  of  the  complexity 
of  some  problems  faced. 

The  convention  program 
opened  with  Gov.  Earl  Warren 
pointing  out  that  Americans  are 
now  engaged  in  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  of  all  times 
— that  of  winning  a  war  of 
ideas  and  ideals. 

“I  believe  you  advertising 
men  and  the  profession  you 
represent  are  our  best  help  as 
we  engage  in  the  campaign  of 
selling  America’s  way  of  life  to 
the  world.”  Governor  Warren 
said.  ‘‘American  housewives 
sewed  for  a  generation  because 
Elias  Howe  did  not  advertise 
his  sewing  machine  invention, 
but  today  we  can’t  wait  a  gen¬ 
eration  for  democracy  to  sell 
itself  to  the  world.  American 
resources  just  can’t  stand  that 
long  a  strain.” 

Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Benton  and  Bowles  and 
AAAA  chairman,  declared: 

”We  want  advertising  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  our  ve¬ 
hicles  of  communication.  Not 
only  do  all  other  channels  of 
communication  depend  upon  it 
for  their  influence,  but  it  is  the 
most  vital  to  the  smooth  run¬ 
ning  of  our  economy.  Our 
whole  structure  of  mass  distri¬ 
bution  and  mass  production  is 
impossible  without  it.” 

George  Weber  of  MacWilkins, 


Cole  &  Weber.  Seattle,  was 
elected  to  succeed  C.  Burt  Oliv¬ 
er.  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding.  as  Pa¬ 
cific  Council  chairman,  with 
L.  C.  Cole  of  San  Francisco  as 
vicechairman. 

In  the  creative  session.  Hal 
Stebbins  of  Honig-Cooper  urged 
stress  on  copy  writing.  He 
labelled  advertising  as  "free 
speech  except  you  pay  for  it,” 
said  the  agency  is  no  bigger 
than  the  copy,  and  hit  “rectal 
logic.” 

"We  do  not  realize  the  great 
force  we  handle  so  lightly,”  said 
John  Cunningham  of  Newell- 
Emmett  in  assailing  the  tend 
ency  to  follow  each  other’s  copy. 
Prize  contests  provided  today’s 
example,  he  said. 

Declining  reports  of  advertis¬ 
ing  bad  taste  will  be  studied  to 
learn  if  the  industry  is  in  the 
good  health  indicated  or  if 
better  reporting  is  needed.  Earle 
Ludgin  reported. 

AAAA  governing  board  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  proposal  for  a  govern 
ment  advisory  business  service 
was  voiced  at  sessions  here. 

Business  studies  will  help 
prove  the  AAAA  contention  that 
the  selling  era  has  returned 
and  that  merchandising  efforts 
must  be  intensified  to  maintain 
the  national  economy.  President 
Gamble  said. 

Admen  Urged  to  Listen 
To  Business  Men 

Chicago  —  Advertising  agency 
men  should  give  more  weight  to 
the  opinions  of  practical  busi¬ 
ness  men.  and  less  to  those  of 
economists  issuing  propa¬ 
gandized  reports.  Clarence  B. 
Goshorn  advised  several  hun¬ 
dred  admen  attending  the  AAAA 
central  council  meeting  here 
Oct.  14. 

“If  I  were  to  venture  a  fore¬ 
cast  I  would  say  t^at  business 
will  be  good — for  those  who 
make  it  good.”  said  Mr.  Goshorn. 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Foote.  Cone  &  Beld¬ 
ing.  appraised  a  dozen  current  ad 
campaigns,  selecting  for  special 
praise  those  that  brought  a  new 
approach  to  sales  of  products 
with  little  inherent  news  value. 

Enno  D.  Winius  of  Winius- 
Drescher-Brandon,  Inc.,  of  St. 
Louis  asserted  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  an  agency  goes  be¬ 
yond  merely  preparing  clever 
copy.  Mr.  Winius  cited  survey 
results  showing  most  business 
men  have  a  high  opinion  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  but  not  as  high  a  one 
of  all  agency  practices. 

Urging  an  end  to  the  current 
rivalry  between  circulation  and 
readership  claims.  Harold  H. 
Webber,  vicepresident  of  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding.  said  the  ideal 
data  on  media  would  show  the 
number  of  possible  purchasers 
that  could  be  reached. 


Pacific  Coast  AAAA  Council  discussion  leaders;  Left  to  right— 
Winthrop  Hoyt.  John  P.  Cunningham,  lames  H.  S.  Ellis,  Fairfax  Con* 
and  Abbott  Kimball,  all  directors  of  AAAA. 


CNF  to  Stress 
Newspaperboy 
Story  to  Public 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  —  A 
sharpened  policy  devoted  to 
proven  .programs  was  shaped  by 
members  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  at 
their  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  here  Oct.  15-16.  Plans  in¬ 
clude  a  wide  increase  in  public 
education  in  the  newspaperboy 
story. 

Managing  Director  C.  Robert 
Payne  proposed  that  1949  50  ac¬ 
tivities  be  devoted  to  pre-tested 
projects. 

Harry  Green  Elected 

Harry  Green,  business  man 
ager,  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers,  was  elected  president. 
He  succeeds  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
CNF  head  for  two  years. 

Thor  M.  Smith,  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident,  and  George  John¬ 
son,  circulation  manager.  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  second 
vicepresident.  Ralph  W.  Fran- 
kis.  Berkeley  Gazette,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Nine  directors  were  elected: 
Messrs.  Green  and  Smith.  J. 
Cowell  Davis,  Whittier  News; 
Robert  Mount.  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Don  Williams,  San  Ra¬ 
fael  Independent  and  Journal; 
Ralph  Kuhn.  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look;  Ekm  Farmer,  San  Jose 
Mercury  Herald  and  News;  An¬ 
drew  Stone,  Oakland  Tribune, 
and  Lon  Hildebrand.  Stockton 
Record. 

Two  directors,  to  fill  resigna¬ 
tions,  were  elected:  John  Sha- 
han,  San  Diego  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dewey  Schellenberg, 
San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune, 
and  James  Wood,  business  man¬ 
ager.  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
succeeding  E.  Ray  Lovett,  Pen¬ 
insula  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Reaffirmation  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  beliefs  was  presented  by 
Clayton  Beaver,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, 'and  retiring  vice- 
president,  in  awarding  a  pen 
and  pencil  set  to  Mr.  Van  Sooy. 
Under  a  by-law  change,  Mr. 
Van  Sooy  will  remain  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Two  scholarship  projects  were 
reported.  One  was  continuation 
of  the  Atwater  Kent  Foundation 


$1,000  scholarship  award  for  i 
Los  Angeles  area  newspaperboy 

The  other  was  the  announce 
ment  that  the  Lenore  Beaver 
Scholarship  Fund  had  reached 
proportions  to  enable  the  first 
distribution  to  be  made  in 
Northern  California  during 
1950.  This  fund  memorializes 
the  late  Mrs.  Clayton  Beaver. 

In  the  series  of  reports  on 
CNF  activities,  Lloyd  Berlin. 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  Newt,  said 
the  merit  award  program  had 
been  tested  for  two  years  by 
his  paper  with  great  success: 
Lacey  DeMille  of  the  Bureke 
Humbolt  Standard  &  Times 
said  the  annual  awards  system 
had  been  proven  at  Eureka,  and 
said  scholarship  trophies  should 
be  given  tup  consideration:  and 
John  McCourtney.  Oakland 
Tribune,  advised  the  statewide 
program  of  awards  had  added 
new  enthusiasm  to  the  papers 
own  yardstick  program. 

Jim  Mackin.  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer,  said  the  success  of 
that  paper’s  participation  in  the 
softball  tournament  caused  him 
to  hope  the  CNF  would  enlarge 
sports  competition  to  a  year- 
around  basis.  Route  termina 
tions  were  stopped,  and  con 
tinned  lower  as  a  result,  he  said. 

The  Newspaperboy  Polio  Vic¬ 
tim  Memorial  Research  Fund 
had  the  participation  of  28 
newspapers  and  13,000  news- 
paperboys.  Charles  Tyler,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  reported. 

■ 

Huge  Barge  Brings 
Paper  to  Nashville 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  biggest 
barge  ever  to  ply  the  Cumber 
land  River  to  Nashville  this 
week  started  disgorging  tte 
largest  shipment  of  newsprint 
ever  shipped  to  the  Noahtnlle 
Tennessean. 

The  river  giant  brought  1.600 
tons  of  paper.  The  barge  could 
not  be  loaded  heavier  on  the 
Cumberland,  because  its  botti® 
was  already  skimming  over  the 
bottom  of  the  river’s  eight-foot 
channel. 

The  paper  came  all  the  way 
from  Cornerbrook,  Newfound¬ 
land,  by  water.  . 

This  marks  the  fifth  newsprint 
shipment  to  the  Tennessean  bus 
year,  and  there  wi.l  be  one  more 
this  year.  It  will  leave  Corner- 
brook  soon,  before  the  por* 
freezes  over  for  the  winter. 
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Those  Present 
At  Conference 
On  Newsprint 

Quebec— Those  present  at  the 
joint  conference  of  newspaper 
representatives  and  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  here 
Oct.  12-13  (E&P,  Oct.  15.  page 
14 1  included  the  following  from 
the  United  States: 

( rarKloii  \V■illianl^  anil  .Mfrnl  l,a.SaIle, 
.Vrarrican  Xewspaiier  Publishers  Assn. 
Kov  .Moore.  Brush-Moore  .N’evvsiiapers. 

E  M.  .\ntrim.  Chicago  Tribune. 

I  hirles  F.  McCahill.  Clct'elanJ  Xeu-s. 
steriiwt  F.  Graham,  Cte^'elaud  Plain 
’  Pctler. 

.\rthiir  T.  Gomiley,  Des  .\loines  Kegis- 
hr  and  Tribune. 

Herbert  Ponting.  Detroit  .Vito-. 

I.  L  Stackhouse,  Easton  Daily  Express. 
’kobert  r.  Brown.  Editor  &  Pi  blisiier. 
Richard  \V.  Slocum.  Philadelphia  Bulle- 

Ut. 

J.  D.  Funk.  5aa(a  .Monica  Outlook. 

Samuel  H.  KauflFmann,  ll'ashington 

Stir. 

R.  0.  Sternberger,  Hearst  Enterprises. 
Gene  Robb.  Hearst  N'ewspapers. 

Ri.t  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lancaster  Xewspa- 
Xrs, 

Irwin  Maier,  MUtvankee  Journal. 

Lyle  K.  .XiKlerson,  .Minneapolis  Star  and 
Trilmne. 


NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY  was  the  topic  of  discussion  at  Quebec  last 
week.  At  head  table  were:  Left  to  right — L  J,  Belnap,  chairman  of 
Consolidated  Paper  Corp.;  W.  G.  Chandler.  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  the  Hon.  Maurice  Duplessis.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec;  R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canoda;  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly.  New  York  Sun.  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Eugene  Lorton,  Tulsa 
World  Publisher,  Dies 

By  Lee  Erhard 

Managing  Editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 

Tulsa.  Okla. — Eugene  Lorton,  It  was  in  1911  that  Mr.  Lorton 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  came  to  Tulsa — as  managing  edi- 
Tulsa  World,  died  Oct.  17.  He  tor  of  the  Tulsa  World  which 


was  80  years 
o!d. 

Mr.  Lorton’s 
death  followed  a 
lengthy  illness 
which  had  kept 
the  pioneer 
Oklahoma  news¬ 
paperman  bed¬ 
fast  for  two 
weeks. 

Four  weeks 


Charles  E.  Moreau,  Xatinual  Editorial  ago  Mr.  Lorton 


.Xssociation. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  iVere  Tort  .Vetes. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly.  .Very  i’ork  .V«». 

Julius  0.  Adler.  .Verr  Tork  Times. 

H.  II.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  Press. 

\V.  C.  Chandler,  Mark  Ferree,  John  Leg- 
let.  John  Blake,  Scripps- Howard  News, 
paxrs. 

Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend  Tri- 

^  bun/. 

Ci«rfe  Russell,  Tacoma  S'etvs  Tribune. 

William  L.  Fanning,  Westchester  News¬ 
papers. 

Buell  \V.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  Call. 

m 

Usage  of  Newsprint 
Up  5%  in  September 


suffered  a  respi¬ 
ratory  infection 
and  later,  as  the  Lorton 
infection  was  clearing,  he  de¬ 
veloped  he^irt  trouble  character- 


had  been  founded  just  six  years 
before.  In  1913  he  purchased 
part  ownership  of  the  paper  and 
four  years  later,  in  1917,  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  entire  property. 

He  has  remained  as  sole  owner 
of  the  Tulsa  World  since  that 
time. 

His  38  years  in  Tulsa  were 
marked  by  his  constant  belief  in 
the  city’s  future,  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  his  newspaper  play 
an  active  part  in  insuring  that 
future  and  his  willingness  to  as¬ 
sume  frequent  personal  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  a  civic  worker  and 
city  builder. 

The  road  that  led  Mr.  Lorton 


ized  by  a  series  of  attacks  of  an-  to  the  little  town  of  Tulsa  back 
gina  pectoris,  materially  weak-  in  those  early  statehood  days, 
ening  his  condition.  Sunday  he  however,  took  many  turns  and 
deve.oped  terminal  pneumonia.  twists  between  his  birthplace. 

The  death  of  the  owner  of  the  in  Montgomery  County,  Mis- 
Tulsa  World  writes  the  news-  souri,  near  the  little  town  of 
paperman's  traditional  “30"  to  Middletown,  and  Oklahoma. 


the  end  of  a  story  that  parallels, 
step  by  step,  the  growth  and  de- 


The  little  town  of  Sharon,  near 
Medicine  Lodge,  Kan.,  was 


Usage  Ol  Newspnnt  velopment  of  both  Tulsa  and  founded  by  Mr.  Lorton’s  father 
Tin  ^0/  Oklahoma  for  the  last  38  years,  and  named  by  his  step-mother, 

p  /o  OepiemOOr  Mr.  Lorton  is  survived  by  the  Mr.  Lorton  attended  high  school 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to  widow,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lorton.  as-  in  Schell  City,  Mo.,  and  received 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  sociate  editor  of  the  Tulsa  World  an  appointment  while  there  as 
iwzS  consumed  and  long  active  in  the  city’s  art  a  West  Point  cadet  but  did  not 

JW, 528  tons  of  newsprint  in  Sep-  and  music  circles:  four  daugh-  accept. 

tember  compared  with  337,196  ters,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Campbell.  Mr.  Lorton’s  boyhood  ambi- 
September.  1948,  and  Santa  Monica.  Calif.;  Mrs.  Mil-  tion  was  to  be  a  telegraph  oper- 
^807  tons  in  September,  1947.  dred  Koepke  and  Mrs.  Ralph  ator.  Briefly,  as  a  youngster,  he 
^  ‘■'crease  last  month  over  Glafke.  both  of  Walla  Walla,  achieved  that  goal,  as  well  as 
September,  1948,  was  5.7'^  and  Wash.,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Chabot.  being  farmer,  rancher,  railroad 
1947,  it  was  Seattle,  and  a  grandson,  Robert  man,  actor  and  mayor.  But  al- 
in  '  K  c  ®  Sundays  Eugene,  son  of  Mr.  Lorton’s  only  ways  the  thread  of  the  newspa- 

T  ui  son.  Robert  Eugene  Lorton  who  per  business  ran  through  his  life, 

tinn  »  American  produc-  died  in  1938.  His  first  job  came  in  Medicine 

w«  September  The  newspaper  owner  died  Lodge  in  the  early  80’s  when  he 

compared  with  only  three  weeks  before  the  became  a  printer’s  apprentice 


compared  with  only  three  weeks  before  the  became  a  printer’s  apprentice 

September,  1948.  final  completion  of  the  huge  ex-  with  the  Medicine  Lodge  Cres- 

.  ‘n  September,  1949,  pension  program  of  his  Tulsa  set. 

on  *"®t  of  any  September  World  building  and  its  official  But  a  brother,  J.  G.  Lorton 

opening.  The  improvement  proj-  who  died  in  1929,  already  was  a 
837  produced  218,-  ect,  under  way  for  four  years,  railroad  man  and  Mr.  Lorton 

nontt  *  nine  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Lorton’s  me-  still  hoped  for  a  career  in  teleg- 

nin.  »  ot  1949  than  in  the  first  jor  contributions  to  the  growth  raphy.  Three  years  after  start- 

“■w  months  of  1948.  of  Tulsa.  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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raphy.  Three  years  after  start- 
( Continued  on  page  51) 


'Cap'  Ruth  Dies; 
Washington 
Star  Executive 

Washington — Capt.  Charles  H 
Ruth,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Evening  Star  Publishing 
Co.,  died  Oct.  20  at  his  home 
after  one  year’s  illness.  He 
was  59. 

He  had  held  the  position  of 
superintendent  at  the  Star  since 
1919  and  was  director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  purchasing,  personnel, 
construction,  newsprint  supply 
and  several  other  departments. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
his  wartime  title  “captain"  car¬ 
ried  through  three  decades  of 
later  civilian  life,  largely  be¬ 
cause  he  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  reserve  military  af¬ 
fairs. 

For  many  years.  Captain 
Ruth  had  served  on  the  me¬ 
chanical  committee  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
members  responsible  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  ANPA  Research 
Committee,  on  which  he  served 
until  1948.  During  World  War 
2  he  filled  several  posts  in  the 
transportation  agencies,  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  he 
studied  civil  engineering  at  the 
state  university  there.  He  spent 
two  years  in  the  practice  of 
engineering  in  Oklahoma,  and 
until  1919  was  in  the  forest 
service. 

As  an  engineer  reserve  officer 
he  was  called  to  duty  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  World  War  1.  and 
held  numerous  commands,  re¬ 
tiring  as  a  captain.  Later  he 
was  promoted  to  reserve  major. 
■ 

Football  Contest 
Condition  Defined 

A  ruling  by  the  Post  Office 
department  permits  newspapers 
to  conduct  football  guessing  con¬ 
tests  under  certain  conditions, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  announced. 

Such  contests  may  be  conduc¬ 
ted.  ANPA  said,  if  the  con¬ 
testants  are  not  required  to  use 
a  blank  provided  in  the  news¬ 
paper  which  would  make  it 
necessary  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  ruling  was  issued  origin¬ 
ally  in  1942  by  P.O.  Solicitor 
Vincent  M.  Miles  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  reaffirmed  by  Act¬ 
ing  Solicitor  F.  Roy  C.  Frank, 
the  ANPA  notice  said. 
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Hoffman  Asks 
Intensified  Aid  of 
Editorial  Page 

Paul  G.  HofTman.  EGA  admin¬ 
istrator,  this  week  thanked  the 
editorial  writers  of  America  for 
their  support  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  urged  them  to  in¬ 
tensify  their  efforts. 

Addressing  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Oct.  20  Mr. 
Hoffman  said  the  efforts  of  the 
editorial  writers  to  educate  the 
American  public  on  the  ECA 
program  have  been  valuable,  but 
the  administration  is  up  against 
the  basic  problem  of  having  no 
group  with  a  special  interest  in 
it  to  get  behind  the  program 
here. 

“We  must  make  the  public  un¬ 
derstand  the  tremendous  stakes 
and  the  vital  issues  at  stake,”  he 
said,  "This  is  no  longer  a  relief 
program.  It  must  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  toward  winning  the 
peace. 

"We  have  to  make  sure  that 
the  Kremlin’s  attempt  at  world 
conquest  does  not  succeed." 

Ralph  Coghlan  of  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  sounded 
the  keynote  for  sessions  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference.  "Let’s 
do  our  best  to  restore  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  to  the  great  role  it 
should  play  in  American  life,” 
he  urged. 

Bluntly  stating  the  case  against 
present-day  editorial  writing, 
Mr.  Coghlan  said  the  editorial 
page  has  declined  in  influence. 
He  described  some  editorial 
pages  as  dull. 

Mr.  Coghlan  placed  blame  on 
the  "hir^  hands,”  themselves, 
in  quoting  an  anonymous  criti¬ 
cism:  that  editorial  writers  in 
trying  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  publisher  have  become 
more  conservative  than  he  is. 

Chances  are,  said  Mr.  Coghlan, 
that  if  the  editorial  writer  went 
on  and  wrote  his  own  views,  the 
publisher  would  be  pleased. 
“Editorial  writers  should  let 
their  minds  be  bold,”  he  said. 
“They  will  be  pleased  at  the  re¬ 
sponse.” 

The  conference  spent  most  of 
the  first  day  in  14  separate 
groups  conducting  editorial  criti¬ 
ques  of  their  individual  pages. 

■ 

2  Units  Urge  Rejection 
Of  AP  Contract  Terms 

Rejection  of  proposed  terms 
for  a  nationwide  guild  contract 
with  the  Associated  Press 
(  E  &  P,  Oct.  15,  p.  7  )  was  urged 
in  resolutions  adopted  this  week 
by  both  the  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  local  units. 
Joseph  G.  Colangelo.  director 
for  wire  services  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  reported. 

According  to  the  agreement 
reached  by  AP  management 
and  guild  negotiators,  the  con 
tract  must  be  signed  by  Oct.  26, 
but  as  E  &  P  went  to  press  few 
votes  had  come  into  the  guild 
office.  Mr.  Colangelo  said  that 
the  scattered  returns  were  al¬ 
most  evenly  divided  pro  and 
con.  Members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  and  New  York  units  are  not 
bound  by  the  resolutions. 


Ralph  Coghlan,  left,  oi  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispotch  and  Robert  H. 
Estabrook  of  the  Washington  Post  join  one  of  the  small  groups 
concentrating  on  editorial  page  critiques.  Mr.  Coghlan  is  chairman 
of  N.  C.  E.  W. 


Will  C.  Conrad,  left,  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  George  Bidinger, 
center,  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  and  Ewine  R.  Irvine  of  the  Montreal 


Star  discuss 


John  H.  Cline  of  the  Woshington 
Star,  and  vicechairman  of  the 
N.C.E.W.,  listens  intently  to  a 
fellow  editorial  writer. 


Chateaubriand  Buys 
TV  Outfit  for  Brazil 

Dr.  Assis  Chateaubriand,  pub 
lisher*  of  29  Brazi  ian  newspa- 
papers,  and  owner  of  32  radio 
stations,  has  purchased  a  tele¬ 
vision  transmitter — Brazil’s  first. 

Dr.  Chateaubriand,  who  has 
returned  to  Brazil  after  a  visit 
in  the  United  States,  recently 
insta  led  a  new  Hoe  five-color 
press  for  operations  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  where  he  publishes  O 
Jornal,  morning,  and  Diario  da 
Noite,  evening.  ( Color  work 
will  be  used  for  supplements. ) 

Diario  de  Pernambuco  is  an¬ 
other  paper  in  his  chain,  the 
Diarios  Associados. 


an  editorial. 

'Deac'  Parker's 
Estate  Valued 
At  $L468,818 

Washington  —  George  B. 
(Deac)  Parker,  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
who  died  Oct.  10,  at  the  age  of 
63,  left  an  esUte  of  $1,468,818 
to  his  son  and  daughter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  filed  in  District 
Court  this  week. 

Mary  Harriet  Parker,  32,  and 
George  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  35,  a 
Washington  Post  reporter,  are 
the  legatees.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  minor  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings,  personal  effects  and  $50,- 
000  in  cash,  the  assets  consist  of 
securities. 

Mr.  Parker's  personal  effects 
were  valued  at  $1,000.  Final 
debts  and  expenses  were  listed 
at  $15,000. 

Mr.  Parker  has  no  property 
in  Washington,  but  his  will 
listed  a  five  acre  tract  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  assessed 
at  $71,800,  and  a  two-acre  tract 
in  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  as¬ 
sessed  at  $7,587. 

Miss  Parker  was  named  as 
executrix  of -the  estate.  If  she 
fails  to  qualify,  George  Parker, 
Jr.,  is  to  be  executor. 

The  will  specifies  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutrix  has  power  to  retain  any 
of  the  property  in  the  same 
form  of  investment  as  it  now 
exists,  althought  it  may  not  be 
of  the  character  not  permitted 
by  law  to  fiduciaries. 

EDITOR  (S  PU 


New  York's 
Freedom  Train  • 
Backers  Cited 


New  York  States  Freedom 
Train,  sponsored  by  the  state's 
publishers  and  editors,  pullmi 
into  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Oct.  20  for  an  11-day  exhibition 
in  New  York  City. 

An  official  ceremony  honorini 
the  train  and  its  sponsors  toA 
place  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub 
Treasury  building,  the  site  of  the 
court  where  John  Peter  Zenger 
was  tried  for  libel  in  1735. 

I21st  Stop  for  Train 

New  York  City  is  the  12lst 
stop  for  the  train,  since  it  began 
its  tour  Jan.  26  at  Albany.  It  jj 
expected  to  continue  through 
August,  1950.  Official  figures 
showed  715,410  visitors. 

Among  the  New  York  visitors 
were  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
prime  minister  of  India,  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pan¬ 
dit,  Indian  ambassador. 

Gerald  H.  Salisbury,  chairman 
of  the  State  Freedom  Train  Cora 
mission  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News,  explained  that  the  train 
contained  a  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  State  Education 
Building  archives. 

The  Legislature  gave  $100,000 
to  the  Commission,  the  Asso 
ciated  Railroads  of  New  York, 
which  furnished  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  six-car  train,  spent 
about  $650,000.  and  individual 
newspapers  have  paid  $200-a- 
day  yardage  costs.  In  every  area 
except  New  York  City,  attend¬ 
ance  by  school  children  is  com¬ 
pulsory. 

Zenger  Papers  Exhibited 

Among  the  85  exhibits  are 
three  copies  of  John  Peter  Zen 
ger's  New  York  Weekly  Journal. 
The  first  is  dated  Jan.  13,  1734, 
and  contains  the  article  for 
which  he  was  later  arrested.  The 
second  is  Nov.  25.  1734,  pub¬ 
lished  under  his  direction  while 
he  was  in  prison.  The  third. 
Aug.  18,  1734,  tells  of  his  trial 
and  his  acquittal  on  the  defense 
of  truth. 

At  the  ceremonies.  Assembly- 
man  D.  Mallory  Stephens  pre 
sented  legislative  resolutions  to 
Wallace  Odell,  vicepresident  of 
Westchester  County  Publishers 
and  a  past  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  Earl  O.  Stowitts. 
managing  editor  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Recorder  and  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
New’spaper  Editors,  for  their  or 
ganizations’  work  in  the  project 
L.  V.  Horning,  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Railroads  of  New 
York,  also  received  a  legislative 
resolution. 

Mr.  Salisbury  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Order  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  o! 
America  for  "outstanding  p*' 
triotic  service"  as  chairman  oi 
the  commission 

■ 

La  Prensa  Is  80 

Buenos  Aires — La  Prense 
celebrated  its  80th  anniver»n 
Oct.  18.  Many  congratulatoh 
messages  were  received  by 
publisher.  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz. 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  October  22,  1945  j 
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PRIVACY 

SvolxKia.  Brooklyn  ( hoi/lo 


SORRY,  ALL  FILLED  UP! 

Cargill,  Central  Pre>s  As-iin-iatinn 


THE  PARTY  LINE 

M  orris.  Associate«l  Press 


Editor-Judge  Points  Up 
Press  Shortcomings 


New  Brunswick.  N.  J. — Serv¬ 
ing  as  a  one-man  jury  in  the 
Better  Newspaper  competition 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  Oxie  Reichler.  editor  of 
the  Yonkers  (  N.  Y. )  Herald 
Statesman,  returned  an  indict 
ment  against  most  of  the  en¬ 
trants  for  failing  to  improve — 
physically,  at  least —  as  much  as 
magazines  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

Of  the  10  newspapers  entered 
in  the  over-15.000  circulation 
calory  which  he  judged.  Mr. 
Reichler  said:  "The  great  prog¬ 
ress  of  American  journalism  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  papers 
that  you  paraded  before  me." 

Officers  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  who  heard  Mr. 
Reichler's  report  to  the  28th 
Annual  Better  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Rutgers  University  here 
Oct.  14  decided  to  distribute  the 
text  of  it  to  members. 

'A  Little  Aghast' 

Mr.  Reichler  said  he  found 
himself  "a  little  aghast"  at  some 
of  the  sad  reproduction  of  news 
and  advertisements,  at  the  hard- 
to  read  type  on  classifi^.  at  the 
recklessness  of  shaving  pages  so 
that  portions  are  snatched  away 
from  the  reader,  at  the  careless 
inking,  at  the  readiness  of 
papers  to  allow  reverse  ads  all 
through  their  issues,  “making 
the  paper  look  extra  -  black, 
cheap." 

On  the  basis  of  a  point  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  700  points  would 
be  a  perfect  score,  Mr.  Reichler 
gave  his  tally  as  follows:  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News,  536;  Camden 
evening  Courier,  511;  Trenton 
tvtning  Times,  505;  Plainfield 
Cnrier-News,  489;  Elizabeth 
mly  Journal,  487;  Asbury  Park 
Press,  484;  Passaic  Her- 
aW-N^a,  470;  Jersey  Journal, 
*<.  Hudson  Dispatch,  373,  and 
Paterson  Evening  News,  359 


The  Newark  News  won  the 
plaque  for  General  Excellence 
in  this  group  and  thus,  under 
the  contest  rules,  was  excluded 
from  consideration  for  special 
awards,  which  were  given  as 
follows:  Page  One.  Camden 
Courier;  sports  page,  Asbury 
Park  Press;  editorial  page,  Cam¬ 
den  Courier;  social  pages.  Pas 
sale  Herald-News;  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  Elizabeth  Journal; 
and  classified  advertising.  Tren- 
ton-Times. 

Bonus  Points 

Mr.  Reichler  said  he  used  a 
supplemental  system  of  adding 
points  for  special  excellence  on 
certain  features  of  the  paper 
and  subtracting  points  for  spe 
cial  demerits.  He  took  off  one 
point  apiece  for  jumps  off  page 
one  because  “these  are  so  often 
a  reader  nuisance  that  jumps 
simply  must  be  discouraged." 
One  paper  had  no  jumps  and 
one  had  15. 

On  the  credit  side  in  his  judg¬ 
ing  Mr.  Reicher  listed:  Good 
makeup  of  inside  pages,  a  Page 
One  index,  a  good  letter  column 
with  names  and  addresses  to 
identify  the  writers,  well-writ¬ 
ten  obituaries,  good  inside  art. 
name  lists  set  in  half-column 
agate  and  alphabetized,  a  local 
feature,  a  weather  map.  a  beau 
tiful  woman's  page,  a  jump 
page  prettily  dressed  up. 

On  the  debit  side  were:  Un¬ 
signed  letters,  no  letters,  social 
items  scattered,  no  local  edi¬ 
torials. 

He  was  impressed,  he  said,  by 
the  excellence  of  the  sports 
pages,  in  sparkling  writing  and 
go^  makeup,  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Reichler  said  he  also 
watched  for  each  newspaper's 
self-respect,  not  only  in  present¬ 
ing  the  news  but  the  advertis¬ 
ing  too.  It  irritated  him,  he 


said,  to  find  advertisements  is¬ 
landed  for  no  special  purpose. 

“Ads  are  plenty  newsworthy." 
he  ruled,  “but  I  still  do  not  like 
to  see  them  placed  above  news 
items  on  any  page  in  the 
paper." 

He  also  found  the  hairline 
column  rule,  minus  shoulder, 
“particularly  distasteful”  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  him  dizzy  in  try¬ 
ing  to  stay  in  the  column.  He 
charged  that  too  many  of  the 
papers  have  a  general  type-face 
"that  must  disturb  vast  num 
bers  of  readers  and  may  be 
more  uncomfortable  to  struggle 
with  than  some  television  sets." 

Too  many  of  our  papers,  he 
cautioned,  are  still  satisfied 
with  practices  and  methods  that 
were  in  vogue  half  a  century 
ago  .  .  .  “using  less  than  the 
best  and  giving  our  readers  less 
than  our  best." 

Opposes  Editing  Formula 

Scorning  any  idea  of  fixed 
standards  for  editing  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Reichler  asserted. 
"It  is  our  trials  and  our  errors, 
our  bold  departures  and  our  oc¬ 
casional  successes,  that  keep  our 
profession  the  living,  glowing, 
amazing,  progressive,  shocking, 
offensive,  pleasing  and  impu¬ 
dently  delightful  thing  that  it 
is. 

“Personally,  I  should  deplore 
the  day  when  a  formula  will 
have  been  arrived  at  by  which 
we  shall  be  told  that  this  is 
super  and  the  other  is  not.  .  .  . 
When  it  comes  to  newspaper 
reading —  or  even  to  newspaper 
publishing  or  editing — I  cuddle 
my  prejudices  and  my  own 
whims,  as  I'm  sure  each  of  you 
does  with  your  own.  If  you're 
wholesome  in  your  methods, 
your  ideas  and  your  preach 
ments.  your  readers  may  go 
along  with  you  a  good  distance, 
even  when  they  thoroughly  dis 
agree  with  you.  If  they  catch 
up  trying  perfectionism.  I  sus- 
rect  they  may  desert  you  in 
droves." 

In  the  NJPA’s  photo  contest, 
a  picture  made  by  Edward  H. 
Arndt  of  the  weekly  Mount 
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Holly  Herald  walked  off  with 
the  first  honors  in  the  spot  news 
category.  Another  weekly 
photographer,  Windsor  J.  Lakis 
of  the  Woodbridge  Independent- 
Leader  took  third,  while  second 
prize  went  to  George  Shivers  of 
the  Camden  Courier-Post. 

The  judge.  Robert  A.  Wands 
of  Wide  World  Photos,  com¬ 
mented  that  he  thought  the 
Arndt  picture  was  good  enough 
for  national  syndication  but  it 
never  got  beyond  the  Mount 
Holly  Herald.  It  showed  an  aer 
ial  ladder  collapsing  at  a  big 
barn  fire  and  two  firemen  jump¬ 
ing  from  it. 

Mr.  Wands  said  he  judged  the 
entries  on  the  basis  of  the  scor¬ 
ing  system  recommended  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  but  he  added  that 
he  personally  is  against  all 
photo  contests  except  one  in 
which  a  photographer's  port 
folio  of  different  assignments 
can  be  offered. 

“One  lucky  picture  makes  a 
hero  out  of  a  photographer, " 
Mr.  Wands  asserted,  while  an 
other  man  who  does  good  work 
day  in  and  day  out  never  gets 
any  credit.  He  cited  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Kasenkina  story  as 
an  incident  where  one  photog¬ 
rapher  who  was  on  the  job  only 
a  few  hours  made  a  picture  that 
won  several  prizes,  whereas 
other  photographers  on  the  job 
for  days  and  responsible  for 
making  contacts  valuable  to  all 
failed  to  get  even  honorable 
mention  for  pictures  that  were 
as  good  as  the  prizewinning 
shot. 

Other  “firsts"  in  the  photo 
contest  were:  Sports,  Donald  A. 
Summers.  Teaneck  Sunday  Sun: 
feature.  Jack  Sperry.  Camden 
Courier-Post. 

Problem  Clinic 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Home  News,  and  Harry  B.  Ad 
sit,  general  manager  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  Herald-News,  conducted  a 
problem  clinic  for  dailies  in 
which  the  following  cost-saving 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Retailers  Planning 
Year-End  Sales  Push 


Speaking  before  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Promotion  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Wilkes-Barre  on  Oct.  15, 
Howard  P.  Abrahams,  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  reported  some  of  the 
things  that  retailers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  in  the  last  two 
months  of  this  year. 

"Normally,”  he  said,  “adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  parallel 
retail  sales.  This  means  that 
close  to  25%  of  a  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used  in  their  last 
two  months. 

“This  year,  stores  are  plan 
ning  as  much  and  in  many  cases 
actually  more  advertising  in 
both  dollars  and  in  percentage 
of  business  than  last  year.  We 
will  see  the  largest  retail  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  expenditure  in  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  Newspapers,  radio,  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  the  other  tools 
will  share  in  this  selling  drive.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  things 
that  are  planned.  Mr.  Abrahams 
said; 

Stores  will  promote  “best  sell¬ 
ing’’  lines.  You  will  not  see 
many  merchandise  innovations 
this  Christmas.  Fancy  gadgets 
were  for  the  easy  come,  easy 
go  years.  Today’s  consumers 
are  alert,  realistic,  practical. 
Retailers,  geared  to  customers 
are  the  same.  If  a  $2  men’s 
shirt  was  the  price  line  in 
greatest  demand  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year,  it  is  the 
price  line  which  that  store  will 
stress  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  If  $1.25  nylon  stock¬ 
ings  are  the  stockings  that  were 
in  the  greatest  demand  during 
the  year,  the  alert  merchant  is 
going  to  stress  his  $1.25  number 
in  November  and  December.  A 
change  in  the  calendar  does  not 
materially  change  tastes  and 
pocketbooks.  Certainly  there 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of 
luxury  merchandise,  however, 
stores,  during  this  year-end 
period,  will  chiefly  promote  the 
merchandise  which  you  and  I 
demonstrated  that  we  want  and 
at  the  prices  we  demonstrated 
that  we  would  pay. 

Perhaps  in  past  Christmas 
periods  some  retailers  would 
trot  out  their  less  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  back  shelves 
thinking  that  the  additional 
store  traffic  would  move  it  off 
their  counters.  But  this  year, 
even  those  stores  have  their 
cupboards  clean.  They  sold 
their  less  desirable  goods  many 
months  ago  via  drastic  price  re¬ 
ductions. 

Stores  will  use  windows  that 
sell  merchandise.  You  will  see 
less  “pretty-pretty”  windows 
and  more  windows  that  sell 
merchandise  or  an  idea. 

Stores  will  use  interior  dis¬ 
plays  that  sell  merchandise.  If 
the  “best-seller”  technique  is 
foolproof  for  newspaper,  direct 
mail  and  radio  advertising,  it  is 
foolproof  for  interior  displays. 
‘  Best-sellers”  will  take  key  po¬ 
sitions  on  counters,  in  cases  and 


in  the  various  floor  displays. 

Stores  are  planning  better  in¬ 
formative  signs  for  their  coun¬ 
ters.  Signs  are  to  retail  coun¬ 
ters  what  headlines  are  to  news¬ 
papers  They  create  circula¬ 
tion.  The  simple  changing  of 
three  words  on  a  sign  counter 
in  an  NYU-NRDGA  test  brought 
almost  25%  more  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise  it  was  offering. 

Stores  will  reduce  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  favor  of 
more  “item”  advertising.  The 
trend  away  from  institutional 
messages  is  continuing.  Many 
stores  are  adopting  the  think¬ 
ing  that  the  best  explanation 
to  the  public  of  their  store,  its 
merchandise  and  its  services  is 
advertising  the  countless  items 
which  make  up  the  store. 

Stores  will  increase  promo¬ 
tions  based  on  special  values. 
This  does  not  mean  screaming 
“sale  ”  on  the  top  of  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  but  a  definite  policy 
of  securing  extra  values  to  offer 
the  public. 

Stores  are  increasing  budget 
shop  and  basement  promotions. 
This  is  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  popular-priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  New  York  City 
one  century  old  store  just  added 
a  complete  new  basement  store. 

Stores  are  watching  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  their  merchandise  to  see 
when  the  public  wants  to  buy. 
During  the  war  years  there  was 
the  tendency  to  do  Christmas 
shopping  very  early.  Custo.mers 
knew  that  stores  sold  out  their 
hard-to-get  items.  Today,  mer¬ 
chandise  is  available.  Custom¬ 
ers  know  this.  Retailers,  to  get 
the  most  out  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  are  watching  for  the 
right  time  to  advertise. 

Stores  won’t  try  to  “jump  the 
gun”  and  beat  a  competitor  on 
their  toy  town  opening  date,  for 
example,  unless  they  see  the 
actual  need. 

Stores  are  omitting  advertis¬ 
ing  for  departments  that  just 
“want  to  be  represented.”  Be¬ 
cause  a  department  has  a  budget 
it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  have  advertising.  They 
must  have  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise  to  bring  results. 

They  are  looking  for  “price 
points.”  not  just  price  lines,  to 
find  the  exact  prices  of  mer 
chandise  where  customers  may 
be  tempted  to  buy  more. 

Stores  are  putting  more  effort 
into  their  advertising  copy. 
Continuous  studies  have  clearly 
indicated  that  informative, 
chock -full -of- facts  advertising 
outpulls  the  ordinary  copy.  The 
more  you  tell,  the  more  you 
sell. 

Stores  are  planning  to  study 
each  advertisement  for  results, 
quickly  repeat  successes  and 
eliminate  the  less  resultful  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  know  several  stores 
which  have  recently  set  up 
elaborate  methods  of  evaluating 
each  advertisement.  Even  Leslie 
Ellis  of  Crowley  Milner’s,  De¬ 
troit,  just  wrote  a  splendid  ar¬ 


ticle  on  “How  to  Evaluate  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  It  is  published,  com¬ 
plete  with  forms  in  our  NRDGA 
book,  “One  Hundred  Best  Retail 
Advertisements.”  I  recommend 
this  article  to  every  business 
man  and  woman. 

Stores  are  setting  up  complete 
follow-through  methods  for  their 
salespeople  to  know  what  is  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio,  direct  mail  and  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  amount  of  sales  lost 
by  lack  of  follow-through  is 
staggering.  I  know  one  store 
which  shows  its  salespeople  a 
proof  of  each  day’s  advertise¬ 
ment  with  a  statement  that 
reads  something  like  this:  “This 
advertisement  costs  $1,250.  Do 
your  share  to  make  it  pay  off.” 

'Something  for  Home' 

Furniture  stores  throughout 
the  nation  wi.l  step  up  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  during  Decem¬ 
ber  in  order  to  tie-in  with  their 
industry’s  Christmas  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign,  according  to 
the  Home  Furnishings  Industry 
Committee,  Chicago. 

NRFA  is  preparing  for  its 
more  than  8.500  member  stores 
a  special  Christmas  plan  book 
which  shows  store  managers 
how  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  promotion.  Included  in  the 
plan  book  are  suggested  adver¬ 
tising  layouts,  copy  and  mats. 
The  official  slogan  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  "Give  Something  for  the 
Home.” 

•’The  industry  has  never  taken 
fu  1  advantage  of  the  Christmas 
gift  appeal  in  furniture  and 
home  goods.”  said  W.  E.  S.  Gris¬ 
wold.  Jr.,  president  of  W.  &  J. 
Sloane  of  New  York,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  “This 
year  furniture  stores  are  going 
to  make  a  stronger  bid  for  a 
greater  share  of  the  Christmas 
shopping  dollar. 

To  support  the  vast  advertis¬ 
ing  program,  the  committee  has 
prepared  considerable  editorial 
material,  along  with  mats  and 
g  ossies,  which  it  will  send  to 
newspapers  upon  request. 

Music  in  the  Air 

Columbia  Records,  Inc.,  will 
launch  one  of  the  most  extensive 
promotion  campaigns  in  its  his¬ 
tory  this  Fall  and  Christmas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  E.  Southard, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  the  company. 
The  camp.iign,  which  includes 
national  ads  and  co-op  ads.  has 
just  been  announced  to  Colum¬ 
bia  distributors  throughout  the 
country. 

Co'umbia  is  making  available 
to  its  dealers  and  distributors 
a  new  set  of  co-op  ad  mats  de¬ 
signed  to  advertise  its  Christmas 
merchandise. 

A  State  of  Mind 

December  is  “a  family  affair — 
a  state  of  mind,”  says  the  “Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities” 
for  December,  released  to  the 
approximately  1,000  daily  news¬ 
paper  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

Pointing  to  the  natural  hu¬ 
man  surge  of  Christmas-inspired 
generosity  resulting  in  the 
year’s  highest  peak  of  selling 
opportunity  for  retailers,  the 
"Time  Table  indicates  those  de¬ 
partments  and  commodities 
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which  deliver  greatest  sales  vol¬ 
ume  during  the  month  and  also 
those  others  to  which  Decembt- 
is  an  extremely  important  sell- 
ing  season. 

Says  John  Giesen,  director  of 
the  Retail  Division  of  the  bu¬ 
reau:  “From  jewelry  store 

( which  average  one-fifth  « 
more  of  their  year’s  business 
in  December )  on  down  the  list 
there  are  very  few  types  of  re 
tail  business  which  cannot  count 
on  better-than-average  sales  ac¬ 
tion  during  the  month. 

“The  paradox,”  continues  Mr 
Giesen,  ‘"is  that  many  stores 
appear  to  be  content  with  wha: 
they  can  count  on  and  do  not 
advertise  their  December  at¬ 
tractions  in  any  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  opportunity.” 

Miami  Success  Story 

The  December  “Time  Table" 
is  accompanied  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  success  story  of  Hadleys 
of  Miami — a  fast  growing  home 
furnishings  store. 

Budgeting  4'';  of  sales  for  ad 
vertising  of  which  94.9%  was 
allocated  to  newspapers,  tbe 
store,  last  year,  demonstrated 
its  merchandising  and  selling 
know-how  with  an  11%  gain  in 
sales  at  a  time  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  was  close  to  static. 

Raising  its  share  of  total  local 
retail  furniture  store  news¬ 
paper  linage  from  8.2%  in  IW 
to  15.8%  in  1948,  Hadley’s  has 
seen  its  annual  volume  gain 
from  $163,000  in  1944  to  over 
$615,000  in  1948,  and  expects  to 
end  1949  with  $750,000  in  sales 


Molander 


U.P.  Names  Molander 
Asst.  Business  Manager 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
Unit^  Press,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Carl  B.  Mo¬ 
lander  as  assist¬ 
ant  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Molander, 
until  receiving 
his  new 
was  commercial 
m  anager,  in 
charge  of  com¬ 
munications  and 
the  supervision 
of  contracts  for 
both  newspaper 
and  radio  cli¬ 
ents  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press.  He 
now  will  assume  further  duties 
in  the  news  service’s  operations. 
Before  joining  it  in  1922,  as  a 
cost  accountant,  he  studied 
architectural  engineering  at 
Pratt  Institute. 

■ 

Use  of  Radio  Urged 
[n  Special  Promotion 

Twenty-five  thousand  of  ^ 
broadcasting  industry’s 
potential  customers”  will  receive 
a  series  of  13  illustrated  folders 
describing  the  advantages  o 
pcdio  as  an  advertising 
the  Broadcast  Advertising  ^ 
reau  announced  this  week.  IM 
colored  pieces  will  be 
participating  stations  to  *  “f' 
regional  and  local  pros^w  * 
the  same  time  BAB  distnbuies 
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heading  All-lfme  Auto  Shows  ! 


mencas 


Year  after  year,  the  high  reader  interest  and  reader 
influence  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  Cleveland’s  high  sales 
record  for  new  cars.  That’s  why  the  Plain  Dealer  rates  consistently  among 
the  top  metropolitan  newspapers  of  the  nation  in 
passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  This  powerful  combi* 
nation  of  a  leading  newspaper  in  a  leading  market  creates  your 
best  automobile  show  throughout  Northeastern  Ohio. 

All  Business  is  Local! 


Marketing  Data  for 
Advertisers . . . 


The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Surv  ey 
department  has  compiled  factual  mar¬ 
ket  data  for  your  use.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  valuable  in  appointing  and 
locating  dealerships,  as  well  as  assist¬ 
ing  in  establishing  sales  quotas,  is 
available  upon  request.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  individualized  service. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  .4ngele8 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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O  &  0  Charts 
Lack  of  Pattern 
In  Ad  Schedules 

Chicago — Office  managers  of 
O  Mara  &  Ormsbee.  newspaper 
representatives,  and  the  general 
advertising  managers  of  the 
newspapers  they  represent  gath¬ 
ered  here  this  week  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  annual  sales  meeting. 

Commanding  greatest  interest 
was  a  national  linage  analysis 
of  86  newspapers,  prepared  by 
t  le  representative  firm  and  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
men  direct  their  attention  to 
linage  classifications  with  the 
best  possibilities. 

The  analysis  showed  that  in 
the  case  of  a  typical  newspaper 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its 
national  advertisers  ran  14  or 
fewer  insertions  during  1948. 
and  a  similar  percentage  had 
‘otal  volume  of  less  than  2.500 
lines. 

Few  advertisers  show  a  “pat¬ 
tern"  in  their  schedules,  it  was 
disclosed,  and  in  most  cases 
linage  is  distributed  among 
newspapers  with  little  correla¬ 
tion  to  population,  geography, 
climate,  racial  background,  etc. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Lester  H.  Brownholtz,  president 
of  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  and  the 
chairman  was  Sales  Manager  J. 
Rufus  Doig,  who  also  presented 
the  linage  analysis. 

A  session  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  among  the  national 
managers  of  their  problems  in 
administering  their  departments. 
Moderator  was  Arthur  F.  Hall 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Kenneth  Dennett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office,  outlined  the  activities  of 
the  new  business  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

John  W.  Eggers,  head  of  O  & 
O’s  Pacific  Coast  office,  present¬ 
ed  a  special  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  route  lists,  and  Preston  C. 
Roberts.  Detroit  manager,  gave 
a  report  on  the  outlook  for  au¬ 
tomotive  advertising. 

Other  matters  discussed  in¬ 
cluded:  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  agencies  and  ad- 


$50,000  for  Fair 

CHICAGO  —  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  through  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  has  offered  to 
subscribe  $50,000  toward  the 
cost  of  a  Chicago  fair  next 
summer  on  the  site  of  the 
successful  Railroad  Fair.  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.  had  previ¬ 
ously  offered  $50,000,  and 
there  had  been  smaller 
pledges. 

vertisers;  routine  matters  of  po¬ 
sition.  leeway  of  dates,  merchan¬ 
dising  service,  etc.;  r.o.p.  color, 
special  editions;  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions;  consumer  analyses. 

Present  at  the  annual  O  &  O 
luncheon  were:  L.  H.  Brown¬ 
holtz.  president;  Preston  Rob¬ 
erts.  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  the  Detroit  office;  Mike 
Meyer.  Chicago;  William  Gil¬ 
christ.  Columbus  (  O.  t  Dispatch; 
A.  F.  Hall.  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal;  J.  R.  Doig.  sales  man¬ 
ager.  J.  R.  Beemiller.  Wichita 
<  kan.  I  Eagle;  A.  J.  Flanagan. 
Newark  ( N.  J.)  News;  Richard 
Bates.  Chicago;  Floyd  Hurt.  At¬ 
lanta  ( Ga. )  Journal;  Kenneth 
Dennett.  Chicago;  E.  M.  Loftus. 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  Norman 
Saukerson.  Milwaukee  Journal; 
J.  W.  Eggers.  Pacific  coast  man¬ 
ager:  A.  O.  Windell.  Seattle 
'  Wash.  I  Times;  and  Lyle  A. 
'ohnson.  Omaha  (Neb.  >  World 
Herald. 


Puerto  Rican  Rum 
Promotion  Expanded 

Expansion  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Rum  Promotion  featured  by  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper,  magazine 
and  trade  publication  advertis¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  under  plans  for 
the  next  phase  of  the  program 
just  announced  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Industrial  Development 
Company. 

Launched  early  this  year,  the 
first  phase  of  the  promotion  car¬ 
ried  through  the  end  of  Septem 
ber.  Under  initial  arrangements, 
the  insular  government  allocated 
$750,000  to  the  nine-month  pro¬ 
gram.  with  importers  spending 
an  equal  amount. 

As  shipments  showed  a  con¬ 
tinued  rise,  plans  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  program  were  made 
pending  allocation  of  further 
funds  by  the  Puerto  Rican  legis¬ 
lature.  The  budget  has  now 
been  fixed  at  $750,000  for  the 


Huge  Sunday  Editions 
Published  in  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. — The  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  Sunday.  Oct. 
8.  published  the  biggest  regular 
edition  in  terms  of  paid  adver  | 
tising — and  almost  a  record  in  ' 
number  of  pages  —  when  its  i 
presses  rolled  out  a  238-page  | 
paper.  The  edition  contained 
294.000  lines  of  paid  advertising.  | 
The  record  edition  was  248  ■ 
pages.  April  23.  1923.  The  238- 
pager  followed  by  one  week  a 
222-page  paper,  which  carried  | 
200.330  lines  of  paid  advertising,  i 

The  Examiner  published  228 1 
pages  on  Oct.  8.  ' 


First  In  America 

No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published  in  the 
U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  circulation  equal 
to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer.  The  Observer  carries 
more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  two 
Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 

Advertising  Linage  First  9  Months 

1949  _ 14,710,626 

1948  - 13,704,522 

Gain - 1,006,104 
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six-month  period  through  next 
March,  and  importers  will  spend 
an  equal  amount  on  behalf  of 
their  name  brand  rums. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Rum  Promo¬ 
tion’s  drive  to  reverse  the  reces¬ 
sion  in  sales  suffered  by  rum  fol 
lowing  the  war  has  more  than 
doubled  shipments  from  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year.  Figures  compiled  by 
the  Maritime  Register,  published 
by  the  Puerto  Rico  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  show  shipments 
through  August  at  328.960  cases 
compared  to  142.997  for  1948. 

■ 

Mats  ior  Car  Dealers 

Detroit — A  free  mat  service 
for  Fall  and  Winter  service 
newspaper  advertising  by  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  dealers  has  been 
released  by  the  Lincoln-.Mer 
cury  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department.  The  mat 
service  gives  dealers  a  choice 
of  ads. 
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Look,  Ma!  Just  like  the 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  Covers  Iowa 

And  we  mean  heavy  family  coverage  . .  .  ranging  from  50% 
to  saturation  in  8.5  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  .  .  .  covering  at 
least  25%  in  each  of  the  rest.  Only  nine  other  cities  have 
Sunday  newspapers  to  match  its  500,000  circulation. 

And  Iowa’s  families  spend  5  billion  dollars  a  year.  They 
represent  (1)  an  urban  market  that  outspends  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland  or  San  Francisco,  (2)  the  nation’s  first 
farm  market. 

Reach  them  in  their  favorite  Sunday  paper — THE  DES 
MOINES  SUNDAY’  REGISTER.  Milline  rate  is  only  $1.70! 

ABC  CIRCULATION  SEPT.  30,  1948 
Doily  362,865  Sunday  501,286 

The  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 
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Who  Are  Your  Best  Customers? 


Impartial  research  shows  that  1,()()()  families,  earning  S7,25(‘ 
and  more  annually,  spend  as  much  for  wines,  beers  and  hard 
liquors  as  3,358  families  in  the  S2,5()()  to  $4,250  income  brackets. 

Whether  you  sell  beverages  or  most  any  other  commodity, 
sales  success  is  dependent  upon  a  selective  segment  of  heavy¬ 
buying  customers  .  .  .  NUCLKAR  CIJSTOMKRS  who  earn 
more  and  buy  more. 

A  market-wide  consumer  panel  study,  conducted  by  Private 
Opinions,  Inc.,  revealed  that  Sun  families  are  way  above  average 
in  buting  power.  300,000  Sun  families  spend  nearly  $‘>00,000 
more  each  iieek  in  retail  stores  for  apparel  and  home  furnish 
ings  than  an  equal  number  of  average  market  families. 


I  Mr 

in  ^ 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Story  of  Amm-i-dent 
Copy  Success  Is  Told 


Toronto — How  a  newspaper 
campaign  helped  Amm-i  dent  in¬ 
crease  its  sales  15,000%  in  90 
days  was  told  by  George  J. 
Abrams,  advertising  n.'  nager  ot 
the  Block  Drug  Co.  of  Jersey 
City.  N.  J.,  to  the  35th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  he’^e  Oct. 
20.  He  also  told  how  in  Canada 
the  newspaper  campaign  proved 
too  successful  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  up  advertising 
schedu  es  lest  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  be  wasted. 


Trenholm  Johnson 


Lee  Trenholm,  public  relations 
manager  of  Provincial  Paper 
Limited,  was  elected  president 
of  ACA.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Canadian  Circulations  Au¬ 
dit  Bc-..rd,  Canadian  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Publ.c  he  auono  v  o- 
ciety  of  America  and  he  has 
twice  served  as  pres.aeni  o.  i.»e 
Toronto  Advertising  and  Sales 
Club. 


gest  article  appeared,  the  com¬ 
pany  through  its  agency,  Cecil 
&  Presbrey,  was  preparing  end 
consumer-testing  23  separate  full 
page  ads  for  the  national  news 
paper  camp-aign. 

23  Ads  Tested 

“Although  we  felt  that  pre¬ 
vious  studies  of  newspaper  ads 
showing  use  of  an  editorial  and 
pictoria.  style  secured  greate-t 
re'dership,”  Mr.  Abrams  ex¬ 
plained,  “we  wanted  to  be  sure. 
Accordingly,  the  23  advertise¬ 
ments  we  prepared  were  as 
varied  and  diversified  in  layout 
as  any  you  have  ever  seen. 

“Consumer  testing  indicated 
greatest  interest  and  readership 
of  the  editorial  and  pictorial  lay¬ 
out  '-dvertisements  and  these 
were  immediately  scheduled  for 
sales-testing  in  four  medium¬ 
sized  American  cities.  .  .  . 

“Sa  es  zoomed  to  a  point 
where,  within  four  weeks  after 
the  first  ad  appeared,  we  were 
outselling  one  of  the  largest  sell¬ 
ing  toothp-:;stes  in  the  United 
States,  despite  the  fact  that  pub¬ 
lic  prelerence  was  approxi¬ 
mately  for  toothpaste  and 

only  20%  for  tooth  powders. 

“So  convinced  were  we  that 
we  had  a  winner  that  we  imme¬ 
diately  extended  our  campR’®n 
to  newspapers  in  over  250  cities. 
.  .  .  Our  advertis  ng  em'has-z•^l 
the  theme  that  the  dentist  was 
sti  1  the  public's  first  line  of 
defense  in  care  oi  the  moutn.  .  .  . 


Advertising  Awards 

L.  E.  Phenner,  president  of 
Canadian  Cellucotton  Products 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  given  the  gold 
medal,  highest  ACA  award  for 
ouuianding  contribution  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  advertising. 

Other  award  winners  were 
Elton  Johnson,  vicepresident  of 
Locke,  Johnson  &  Co.,  Toronto 
ad  agency,  silver  medal;  Fred  H. 
brigaen.  president  oi  Brigdens, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  silver  medal;  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Thompson,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways,  Montreal,  si  ver 
medal;  and  Fr^  Poirier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Le  Samedi,  Montreal 
weexly,  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Abrams  dealt  with  the 
growth  of  ammon.ated  aen.,ri- 
tices  and  how  his  company  earner 
into  the  field  as  a  result  of  its 
contacts  with  dentists  and  its 
subsequent  purchase  of  a  smal. 
company  making  Amm  i-dent 
He  explained  how  an  article  on 
ammoniated  dentrifices  in  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  brought  an 
avalanche  of  orders,  and  how  its 
reprint  in  Reader’s  Digest  in 
January  of  this  yecr  was  tied  in 
with  a  campaign  in  a  hastily- 
prepared  advertisement,  the  first 
Sunday  in  Febru-'ry,  m  thi 
Metro  group  of  Sunday  supple 
ments. 

A  survey  by  Daniel  Starch 
showed  that  this  advertisement 
had  the  highest  percentage  o 
readership  of  any  advertisement i 
published  in  the  Metro  group 
during  the  first  five  montns  o- 
1949. 

At  the  time  the  Reader's  Di- 


Competition  Grows 

He  pointed  out  how  competi¬ 
tive  advertising  grew  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  reported  on  the  w-ork 
done  on  developing  a  toothpaste 
with  the  same  lormula.  When  a 
successful  prste  was  finally 
evolved  this  summer,  a  number 
of  competing  brands  were  a  - 
ready  on  the  market.  A  news¬ 
paper  campaign  was  developed 
which  was  again  tested  first  in 
four  cities,  and  then  extended 
during  July  and  August  in  250 
cities. 

Advertising  was  produced 
which  stopp^  the  reader  by  edi¬ 
torial  or  pictorial  layout  as  it 
was  felt  that  the  company  could 
not  be  out-advertised  aiiention- 
wise. 


Television  column  of  the 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Sunday 
Star  included  the  following 
item:  “9:00,  WNBW  — Tele¬ 

vision  Playhouse:  ‘Something's 
Got  to  Give,’  based  on  Marion 
Hargrove's  navel.” 


From  an  Associated  Press 
item  as  printed  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette: 
•  Lewis  told  police  the  woman 
admitted  to  her  husoand  that 
she  had  beaten  to  death  her  son 
by  a  tormer  marriage  with  a 
shoe.” 


Somerset  ( Pa. )  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican:  “The  gift  of  $10  was  in 

memory  of  . whose 

death  occurred  last  Wednesday, 
and  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  society.” 


United  Press  dispatch  as  it 
came  into  office  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express: 
“Bing  Crosby  may  sin  in  £t. 
Peter's  Basilica  in  the  Holy 
Year  of  1950,  Vatican  sources 
said  today.”  U.P.  quickly  cor¬ 
rected  the  verb  to  read  “sing.” 


Going  to  Semi-Weekly 

Elkin,  N.  C. — A  weekly  since 
it  was  established  37  years  ago, 
the  Elkin  Tribune  will  begin 
publishing  twice  a  week  on  Oct. 
31,  publisher  H.  F.  Laffoon  has 
announced. 


Newspaper  Ads 
Get  Credit  for 
Book's  Success 

Skillful  advertising,  prima^ 
ily  in  newspapers,  rather  than 
any  “mysterious"  outside  ba-k- 
ing.  is  responsible  for  the  sue 
cess  of  “The  Roosevelt  Myth" 
published  by  Devin-Adair  Co 
according  to  a  statement  this 
week  by  the  agency,  John  Shra- 
ger,  Inc. 

Countering  what  it  called 
"scurrilous  attacks  and  libelous 
gossip”  by  people  in  the  book 
ind  is'ry,  the  Shrager  company 
said  it  got  the  account  aher  the 
previous  agency,  labeled  "pro- 
Roo-evelt,”  had  refused  to  pre¬ 
pare  ads. 

“At  the  time  we  took  it  over," 
the  agency  said,  “the  book  was 
well  on  its  way  to  a  premature 
death.  The  first  test  ad  placed  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  so 
successful  that  it  brought  in  45 
times  as  much  business  per  dol¬ 
lar  as  any  ad  he  client  had  pre¬ 
viously  run.  Profits  earned  from 
the  ad  were  reinvested  in  such 
publications  as  the  Phi. ad’Iohia 
Inquirer,  Christian  Scienct 
Monitor,  Barron's  Weekly  and 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
These  in  turn  brought  another 
huge  profit,  which  was  imme- 
dia’.ely  reinvested  in  .such  as 
Time  magazine. 

“Those  who  have  hinted  at 
outs'de  backing  have  ground 
for  their  belief  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  former  $3,500-a-year 
advertuer  is  now  able  to  spend 
as  much  as  $12,000  a  week.” 


SCOTT  REELS 

WITH 

JONES  TENSIONS 

The  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Governor  is  still 
the  ONLY  entirely  and  instantaneously  automatic 
paper  roll  tension  control. 

Its  action  is  always  direct  and  without  any  lag 
whatsoever.  Its  action  also  is  always  exactly  the 
amoimt  required  to  maintain  the  minimum  web 
tension  needed  by  the  press. 

It  is  entirely  mechanical — no  electric  contacts 
to  depend  on  and  maintain.  Responds  instantly 
to  "red  button"  stops  without  losing  webs. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 

finds  solid  buying  power 


There  is  one  best  way  to  drive  home  a  sales  message 
^  '  to  the  readers  of  the  Christian  science  monitor. 

J  That  is,  to  tell  them  your  story  in  the  colvimns  of 
their  favorite  daily  newspaper. 

Retailers  tell  us  they  know  through  experience 
that  MONITOR  readers  make  a  regular  practice  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  MONiTOR-advertised  merchandise  by  brand 
name.  Also,  these  men  and  women  enjoy  better  than 
average  "spendable  income”  —  spendable  for  worth¬ 
while  products  and  services.  This  is  a  highly  respon¬ 
sive,  solid  market  with  a  buying  power  well  worth 
cultivating,  as  a  total  of  24,871  advertisers  (2,713 
national  and  22,158  retail)  proved  in  1948. 

Your  business  will  profit  from  the  stimulus  of  a 
program  of  advertising  in  the  monitor.  Without  obligation  on  your  part,  we 
will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed  proposal  of  monitor  advertising  custom-made  to 
the  requirements  of  your  product  or  service,  -the  Christian  science  monitor, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  "We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  oj  our  advertising  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  We  use  a  wide  assortmettt  of  weekly  and  monthly 
publications  and  the  Monitor  has  proved  to  be  the  best  medium  and 
has  produced  more  orders  at  a  lower  cost  per  order  than  any  other 
publication.” 


Christian 
Science 
Monitor 

An  tntornafional  Daily  Nowspapar 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

■THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS' 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michiican  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Buildinc 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  .Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON.  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
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British  Cut  In  Supply 
Of  $  Newsprint  Seen 


Devaluation's  primary  —  and 
in  fact  thus  far  its  only — effect 
upon  the  British  press  concerns 
newsprint  supplies,  which  will 
now  come  almost  wholly  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Vis¬ 
count  Rothermere  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

Lord  Rothermere.  publisher 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  Sun¬ 
day  Dispatch  and  London  Eve 
ning  News,  and  a  string  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  evening  and  weekly 
papers,  said  the  British  had 
purchased  100.000  tons  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  in  1949.  That 
amount  made  up  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  British  supply. 

Will  Cut  Dollar  Purchases 

Since  Canadian  newsprint  is 
paid  for  with  dollars,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  is  expected  to 
cut  out  all  or  most  of  its  news¬ 
print  purchases  from  that  coun¬ 
try. 

“We  will  want  to  go  on  buy¬ 
ing  from  Canada.”  said  Lord 
Rothermere.  “We  have  our  con¬ 
tracts  and  we  don't  want  to 
break  faith.  It  is  important  to 
keep  our  trade  lifelines  with 
Canada  open.  What  w'e  would 
like  to  do  is  make  token  pur¬ 
chases  to  keep  the  contracts 
going. 

“After  all,”  he  added,  “we 
have  bought  from  Canada  for 
Heaven  knows  how’  long.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  British  news¬ 
papers  purchased  about  350,000 
tons  of  newsprint  each  year 
from  Canada,  which  at  that 
time  was  nearly  one-fourth  of 
their  needs,  he  said. 

The  British  publisher  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  sterling  area  will 
now  “mop  up”  much  more  of 
the  Scandinavian  supplies  than 
in  the  past,  and  that  American 
newspapers  will  buy  less  from 
those  countries. 

Since  devaluation,  Scandinavi¬ 
an  supplies  of  pulp  and  news¬ 
print  have  been  cheaper  than 
the  Canadian,  where  previously 
they  cost  about  25  percent 
more,  he  said. 

.  Can't  Use  Own  Newsprint 

The  Rothermere  interests  be¬ 
fore  the  war  got  their  entire 
newsprint  supply  from  a  New¬ 
foundland  mill  they  established 
in  1905 — the  Anglo-Newfound- 
land  Development  Co.  But  be¬ 
cause  the  company  is  in  a  dol¬ 
lar  area,  it  can  no  longer  supply 
the  Rothermere  papers  directly. 

“We  get  the  dividends,  but 
we  can’t  get  the  newsprint,” 
Lord  Rothermere  related. 
“Most  of  its  supplies  go  to 
American  users.’’ 

Although  devaluation  has 
only  affected  newsprint  pur¬ 
chases  thus  far,  British  publish¬ 
ers  fear  the  possibility  of  a  rise 
in  internal  costs.  That  would 
mean  a  rise  in  wages,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  loss  in  profits,  said 
Lord  Rothermere,  who  believes 
that  advertising  costs  are  as 
high  as  the  traffic  can  bear. 

Thus  far,  he  added,  most 
British  papers  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  pre  -  war 
profits.  For  although  advertis¬ 
ing  is  substantially  reduced,  so 


are  the  production  bills.  Lon 
doners  pay  a  penny  for  a  six- 
page  paper  today;  they  paid  a 
penny  for  a  24-page  paper  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

With  the  Scandinavian  pulp 
and  newsprint  production  now 
reaching  its  pre-war  output. 
British  publishers  are  hoping 
for  an  increase  to  eight-page 
papers  next  year,  he  said. 

Sees  Dangers  in  Council 
Turning  to  the  Press  Council,  j 
establishment  of  which  was  i 
recommended  in  the  recent  Roy¬ 
al  Commission  report  on  the 
press.  Lord  Rothermere  com¬ 
mented: 

"In  theory  it  sounds  excellent.  . 
The  difficulties  come  when  you  | 
get  to  the  practice.  What  will  I 
its  functions  be?  How  far  can  ' 
it  go  without  interfering  with 
fre^om  of  the  press? 

“The  realm  of  taste  and  opin¬ 
ion  Is  a  difficult  one.  There  are 
people  who  think  the  public 
should  be  given  what  it  ought 
to  read,  rather  than  what  it 
wants.  There  are,  obviously, 
dangers  in  that  philosophy,”  I 
Lord  Rothermere  said.  ' 

The  Royal  Commission  report  I 
recommends  that  the  Council  be 
composed  of  24  individuals — 
one-third  of  them  laymen.  Of 
this.  Lord  Rothermere  said, 
“The  press  would  prefer  the 
Council  to  be  confined  to  the  j 
press.  Where  could  you  find  I 
eight  laymen  who  would  repre  ; 
sent  50,000,000  people?’’ 

Without  the  laymen,  he  said, 
the  Council  would  be  “a  sort  of  i 
Court  of  Honor,  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  profession.”  Jour¬ 
nalists  who  infringe  upon  that 
dignity  would  come  up  before 
the  court,  and  if  found  guilty  i 
would  be  subject  to  reprimands 
and  recommendations  of  dis¬ 
missal.  i 

“But  there  are  dangers  in  j 
that,  too,”  Lord  Rothermere  , 
said.  “You  never  know  where 
a  thing  like  that  will  stop.  I 
admit  there  are  cases  where  ! 
journalists  are  too  brash  and 
go  too  far  in  intruding  upon  the  | 
privacy  of  citizens.  But  an  in-  | 
terpretation  of  invasion  of  pri-  | 
vacy  can  go  so  far  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  any  news  at 
all. 

(IT'S  TWIRP  SEASOM 
^ - AGAIN!, 


A  / 


FRECKLES  AND 
HiS  FRMENDS 

ITS  AN  COMIC 


Council  Now  'Dormant' 

The  recommended  Press 
Council  is  currently  dormant  in 
Britain,  he  reported,  because 
everyone  is  busy  with  economic 
problems  and  with  the  coming 
election.  But  Lord  Rothermere 
said  the  recommendation  can  be 
expected  to  bob  up  again  in 
Parliament.  “It’s  out  of  hearing 
but  not  out  of  mind.”  he  stated. 

Commenting  on  proposed 
United  Nations  treaties  dealing 
with  the  press,  the  publisher 
said  the  British  press  is  not  be¬ 
hind  them.  “All  the  press  wants 
is  to  be  left  alone,”  he  said. 


Dulles  and  Lehman 
On  Foriun  Program 

Senator  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Republican,  and  former  Gov 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Democrat, 
opponents  in  a  heated  contest 
for  the  United  States  Senate 
will  speak  at  the  18th  annual 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  beginning  Oct.  24. 

The  theme  of  the  Forum  will 
be  “What  Kind  of  Government 
Ahead?  The  Responsibility  of 
Every  Citizen.”  The  keynote 
speech  will  be  given  by  Gen 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
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Yes,  you  can  OK  St.  Joseph  as  a  dependable,  growing  Retail 
Market  .  .  .  Prosperous  Farmers  and  Growing  Industrial 
Payroll  insure  just  that. 


Since  1939  the  UP  in  Retail  Sales  for 


UNITED  STATES 
STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


3.1  Times 

3.2  Times 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI . 3.7  Times 


Sales  Management  estimate  for  1948  vs,  U.  S.  Census  for  1939. 


ST..JOSEPH  NEWS1»KESS 

(CVCNING  AND  iUN04V>  ^ 


(MORN  IMS) 
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The  joys  of  cai-owniiig,  weighed  against  garage  rents,  trallie  jams  and 
anti-parking  regnlations,  leave  some  people  very  cold— and  car-less. 

That's  why,  for  instance,  there’s  only  one  car  for  every  10.3  people  in  City  A 
(a  large  one),  as  compared  with  a  car  for  every  3.2  in  City  B  ( much  smaller). 
Population  per  se  is  no  conclusive  guide  to  market  potential  for 
eitlier  aiitomohiles  or  gasoline  in  a  case  like  this.  Neither  is  income 
(City  A’s  per  capita  income  is  a  healthy  24'^^  higger  than  City  B’s). 

Many  factors  far  beyond  the  mimher  of  people  and  amount  of  income  go 
into  the  making  of  markets.  Climate,  geography,  custom — to  name  just  three — 
influence  consumption  and  produce  wide  variations  in  potential, 
whatever  you  make  or  sell. 

To  meet  these  variations  with  corresponding  variations  in  the  advertising 
pressure  you  employ,  you’ll  find  no  medium  so  adaptable  as  the  daily  newspaper. 
It  is  a  life-long  resident  of  its  own  community,  not  an  occasional 
visitor  from  afar.  Through  it,  you  use  native  guides  in  each  market,  and 
ad\ertise  in  strict  accordance  with  the  impoitant  economic  fact  that 


All  Business  Is  Local 


^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 
>  moke  your  advertising  more  productive.  Call  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers." 


Sponsored  by  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  odvertising. 
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Tobey  Wants 
Restriction  on 
Trust  Fund  Use 

Washington — An  amendment 
by  Sen.  Charles  W.  Tobey,  (R.. 
N.  H. )  to  a  House  bill  on  Sec¬ 
tion  3121  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code,  restricting  use  of 
trust  funds,  would  do  away  with 
“a  despicable  racket  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 
Robert  D.  L’Heureux.  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee,  said  this 
week. 

The  Tobey  proposal  would 
strike  at  Section  162-A  of  the 
Code,  which  Mr.  L'Heureux  said 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
setting  up  businesses  under  a 
will,  free  of  taxation,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  compete  un¬ 
fairly  with  business  enterprises 
which  pay  taxes. 

Senator  Tobey’s  amendment 
was  deemed  necessary,  Mr. 
L’Heureux  said,  when  it  became 
known  that  under  Section  162-A, 
money  from  a  trust  fund  was  to 
be  used  to  buy  a  radio  network. 

In  this  case,  however,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  ruled  that  if  the  trustees 
were  going  into  business  they 
would  have  to  pay  taxes. 

The  Tobey  amendment,  it  was 
pointed  out.  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Section  101  of  the  code, 
which  exempts  churches,  charit¬ 
able  organizations,  fraternal  and 
similar  institutions  from  taxa¬ 
tion. 

“In  many  cases.”  Mr.  L’Heu¬ 
reux  said,  “executors  of  a  will 
have  named  themselves  trustees- 
at-large  at  a  big  salary,  carrying 
on  business  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  original  fund  going  to 
charity  at  the  end.” 

The  Tobey  amendment  pro¬ 
vides:  “.  .  .  that  if  any  part  of 
the  capital,  moneys,  assets, 
credit,  or  income  of  a  trust  is 
loaned,  advanced,  or  used  to 
control  or  acquire  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  a  business,  enter¬ 
prise,  or  service  which  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dissemination  of 
information,  including  but  not 
restricted  to  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  magazine,  periodical, 
or  newspaper,  or  of  operating  or 
maintaining  a  radio  station  or 
television  broadcasting  station, 
then  all  gross  income  of  the  trust 


Effective  Medium 
For  Realty  Deals 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  daily 
newspaper  is  the  one  medium 
that  unquestionably  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  real  estate  bro¬ 
kers  —  commercial,  industrial 
and  residential  alike,  Harry  G. 
Hoffman,  head  of  a  Milwaukee 
agency,  told  the  convention  of 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers. 

Prospects  for  a  home,  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  property 
must  be  searched  out,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  said,  and  advertising  does 
the  searching  job  effectively  and 
economically. 


shall  be  considered  taxable  to 
the  trust  under  this  chapter.” 

When  he  proposed  the  amend¬ 
ment,  Senator  Tobey  declared: 
“Charitable  trusts  controlling 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  all  types  of  activities  in 
competition  with  tax-paying  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  .  .  .  freedom  of 
the  press  must  be  safeguarded 
from  this  danger.” 

■ 

Rio  Grande  Valley 
Papers  Expanding 

San  Antonio.  Tex. — Jerry 
Sprague,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  McAllen  (Tex.)  bureau  of 
the  All  Valley  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  those  papers 
with  headquarters  at  Harlingen, 
Tex. 

He  succeeds  William  Freeman, 
who  has  returned  to  San  An¬ 
tonio  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  magazine. 
Jim  Vachule  McAllen  staffer, 
now  heads  the  bureau  there. 

The  changes  were  announced 
by  John  VanCronkhite,  general 
manager  of  the  All  Valley  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News,  who  at 
the  same  time  told  of  the  pa¬ 
pers'  expanding  organization  in 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
with  news  bureaus  at  Browns¬ 
ville  and  Weslaco  as  well  as 
Harlingen  and  McAllen  and 
with  their  own  advertising  and 
circulation  organizations  also 
functioning. 

The  papers,  printed  by  the 
Express  Publishing  Co.  here, 
nearly  300  miles  distant  from  the 
Valley,  are  flown  to  the  Valley 
daily.  The  company  has  its  own 
aviation  subsidiary. 


Your  kind 
of  medium 
is  best  for 
your  kind 
of  business... 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

. . .  the  newspaper  to  sell  the 
BIG-MONEY  newspaper  buyers. 

...because  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  “must”  reading  for  the  people 
who  buy  millions  of  dollars  in 
newspaper  space. 


AFA  Starts 
Fourth  Year 
Of  Ad  Campaign 

Fourth  year  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America’s 
campaign  for  a  Better  Public 
Understanding  of  Advertising 
began  Oct.  20  with  the  release 
of  new  campaign  material. 

Twelve  display  ads  of  200 
lines  each  ( two  columns  by 
100)  were  sent  out  this  week 
in  the  form  of  proofs  to  all 
daily  newspapers  of  more  than 
5.000  circulation.  Mats  will  be 
supplied  on  request  by  AFA  at 
the  cost  price  of  $1.50  a  set. 

The  committee  has  also  pre¬ 
pared  outdoor  posters,  car- 
cards,  magazine  material  and 
spot  recordings  for  radio  use. 

This  year  the  general  theme 
will  be  that  advertising  lowers 
the  cost  of  goods  by  making 
possible  mass  production.  Last 
year’s  theme  was  “Advertising 
makes  your  job  more  secure 
...  by  selling  more  goods  to 
more  people.” 

To  encourage  continuity,  the 
campaign  committee,  headed  by 
Ralph  Smith  of  Duane  Jones 
advertising  agency,  has  drawn 
up  the  new  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  series  of  illustrated 
“quizzes,”  numbered  1  through 
12,  each  headed:  “Bet  you  don’t 
know  this  about  advertising.” 

Sample  quiz: 

“How  much  per  bottle  does  it 
cost  to  advertise  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  soft  drink?  Is  it  Ic?  2c? 
3c?”  Answer:  “It  costs  less 


than  l/60c  per  bottle.  Advertis¬ 
ing  lowers  your  cost  two  ways; 
Cuts  the  selling  costs.  And  by 
helping  make  mass  production 
possible,  lowers  the  production 
costs,  too.” 

Other  quizzes  concern  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  other  products. 

All  media  have  pledged  full 
backing  to  the  campaign,  AFA 
stated.  Cooperating  are  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
through  Director  Harold  $ 
Barnes,  and  the  Newspaper  Ad 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
through  its  president,  Harold  V. 
Manzer  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

AFA,  working  through  the 
public  relations  committees  of 
its  member  clubs  across  the 
country,  is  planning  a  “rfr 
minder”  campaign  to  encourage 
promotion  of  the  drive  by  local 
media. 

Members  of  Mr.  Smith’s  com¬ 
mittee  are  Vernon  Brooks,  di¬ 
rector  of  general  advertising. 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Norman  Boggs,  general  man¬ 
ager,  station  WMCA,  New  York; 
Fairfax  Cone,  chairman  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding;  Sally  Woodward. 
Flanley  &  Woodward;  Frederic 
R.  Gamble,  president,  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies;  Monroe  Green,  adven 
tising  director.  New  York 
Times;  Anthony  La  Sala,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Geyer,  Newell 
&  Ganger;  Albert  L.  Morse,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Goodall 
Fabrics;  Henry  Obermeyer, 
vicepresident,  Bozell  &  Jacobs; 
Art  Stein,  promotion  manager, 
Newsweek  Magazine. 


miNTION  PUBLISHERS! 


We  are  compiling  a  list  of  evening  daily 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  greater  than 
the  population  of  the  town  or  city  in 
which  they  are  published  .  .  .  like  the  Sun- 
bury  Daily  Item. 

The  list  won’t  be  large,  but  we  want  an 
accurate  record.  If  your  newspaper  falls 
in  this  category  .  . .  Please  write  us.  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  write  will  receive  a  copy  of 
this  list  when  completed. 

THE  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM 

SUNBURY,  PA. 

ABC  19,100  Population  16,000 

National  Rep. — Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 


ALMOST  ALL  IMPORTANT  MEDIA  BUYERS  READ  E&P 
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what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Jim,  whoi  do  you  suppose  this 
stote  will  look  like 
100  years  from  now?" 


Modern  Minnesotans,  who  know 
the  answer  to  that  question,  turned 
this  year,  on  their  territorial  centen¬ 
nial,  to  look  back  on  a  century  rich 
in  achievement.  They  found  that 
achievement  best  brought  to  life  in 
the  whopping,  record-circulation 
Centennial  edition  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Sunday  Tribune. 

Who  did  the  reporting?  The  best 
journalists  of  the  past  two  centuries: 
Father  Hennepin,  Pierre  Radisson 
and  other  early  explorers  .  .  .  long 
gone  reporters  whose  eye-witness 
accounts  of  historic  happenings 
came  to  life  again  as  news  stories 


.  .  .  famous  authors  like  Sinclair 
Lewis  with  his  memorable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Minnesota  “Main  Street” 

. . .  humorists  like  Mark  Twain,  who 
chortled  over  the  already  hot  rivalry 
of  two  bustling  hamlets,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  It  was  all  there  to  read 
of  a  Sunday  and  keep  for  your 
grandchildren  .  .  .  the  story  of  a 
hundred  years  of  Minnesota  history, 
sparkling  with  anecdote,  replete  with 
colorful  facts  and  curiosa,  studded 
with  paintings,  engravings  and 
faded  photographs  to  enjoy  and 
treasure.  Like  Radisson’s  ecstatic 
description  of  the  land: 

“So  delicious  and  under  so  temperate  a 
climate,  plentifull  of  all  things,  the  earth 
bringing  forth  its  fruit  twice  a  yeare,  and  the 
people  live  long  and  lusty  and  wise  in  their 
ways  .  .  .  Ther  is  no  want  of  Staggs  nor 
Buffaloes  and  so  many  Tourkeys  that  the  boys 
throws  stoanes  att  them.” 

Or  the  prophetic  description  of 
Minneapolis  firom  an  1855  English 
magazine: 


“The  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery  . . .  and 
the  comfortable  and  civilized  aspect  of  the  town 
are  beginning  to  render  it  a  fashionable  sum¬ 
mer  resort  .  .  .  but  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
sawmills,  foundries,  lath  factories,  etc.,  keep 
up  an  incessant  hubbub  delightful  music  to 
the  men  who  recognizesthe  potent  agency  which 
is  to  regenerate  a  magnificent  country  and  to 
enrich  himself.” 

Generations  to  come  will  turn  to 
the  1949  Centennial  edition  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  to  rediscover 
the  living  story  of  Minnesota’s  first 
hundred  years  -and  it  will  be  no 
news  to  them  that  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  were,  in  1949,  the 
best-read,  best-liked,  most  respected 
newspapers  in  tbe  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  <^Tribnne 

IVINING  MOtNING  A  SUNDAY 

590,000  SUNDAY*  470,000  DAILY 

XWN  COWUS,  frmtUmI 
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J.  Albert  Dear  Admits 
Newhouse  Outbid  Him 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — J.  Albert  expressed  his  opinion  that  Jer- 
Dear  testified  under  cross-  sey  City  “was  going  to  the 
examination  in  Superior  Court  dogs”  and  suggested  “let’s  get 
here  this  week  that  “an  out-  out.”  Albert  testified, 
sider”  had  offered  $50,000  more  Senator  O’Mara  produced  a 
than  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  letter  which  Albert  had  writ- 
Walter  M.  Dear's  half  interest  ten  to  John  D.  McMaster,  attor- 
in  the  Evening  Journal  Asso-  ney  for  the  Evening  Journal  As- 
ciation  if  Walter  would  continue  sociation,  concerning  the  nego- 
as  general  manager.  tiations  between  Walter  and 

Albert  Dear,  who  is  president  himself.  The  letter  stated  that 
of  the  Association  and  editor  “an  outsider”  had  offered  $450,- 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  identified  000  for  Walter's  interest  pro- 
the  “outsider”  as  Samuel  I.  vided  he  would  stay  on  as  gen- 
Newhouse  and  admitted  he  had  eral  manager  for  five  years, 
agreed  with  his  uncle.  Walter,  Albert's  attorney,  James  D.  Car- 
in  May,  1945,  that  $400,000  was  penter,  objected  to  admission  of 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the  letter  as  evidence  but  the 
1,050  shares — half  interest.  court  overruled  him. 

In  November,  1945,  Mr.  New-  Albert  reiterated  that  he  had 
house  bought  the  1,050  shares  never  been  able  to  learn  the 
held  by  Walter  and  members  of  terms  of  the  deal  between  his 
his  family.  Walter  testified  last  uncle  and  Mr.  Newhouse.  When 
week  that  he  had  received  a  he  asked  Mr.  Newhouse.  he  said, 
bank  cashier’s  check  for  $450,-  the  latter  told  him  to  “ask  Wal- 
000  when  the  deal  was  closed,  ter,”  and  when  he  asked  Wal- 
(E&P,  Oct.  15,  page  28.)  ter,  he  got  the  same  reply  in 

The  cross-examination  of  Al-  reverse, 
bert  Dear  concluded  the  presen-  'Accurate  at  That  Time' 
tation  of  his  counterclaim  in  a  Shown  a  copy  of  a  Jersey 
suit  brought  by  Mr.  Newhouse  journal  story  reporting  that 
for  dissolution  of  the  Evening  Walter  had  announced  at  an 
Journal  Association  because  of  employes’  cocktail  party  that  he 
a  deadlock  in  its  board  of  direc-  sold  his  interest  to  Mr. 

tors.  Mr.  Dear  alleged  that  part  Newhouse  but  was  continuing 
of  his  uncle’s  stock  had  been  ^  general  manager,  Albert  de- 
paid  for  out  of  salary  ( $26,000  scribed  it  as  “a  well-written 
a  year)  he  received  as  treasurer  story  which  I  thought  was  ac- 
for  two  years  and  therefore  it  curate  at  that  time.” 


Mr  N?wKe°"  First  knowledge  of  the  con- 
rather  than  to  Mr.  Newhouse.  between  Walter  and  Mr. 

Adjourned  to  Nov.  7  Newhouse  was  gained  only  last 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Stanton  ad-  May,  Albert  said,  when  the 
journ^  the  hearing  until  Nov.  state’s  highest  court  ordered  a 
7,  when  it  is  expected  Mr.  New-  pre-trial  examination.  Mr.  Car- 
house  will  take  the  stand.  Dur-  penter  introduced  records  of  the 
ing  the  Oct.  17  session.  State  appeal  to  show  that  Mr.  New- 
Senator  Edward  J.  O’Mara,  house  resisted  efforts  to  ques- 
counsel  for  Mr.  Newhouse,  tion  him  concerning  the  trans- 
brought  out  that  his  client  had  action. 

sought  as  early  as  1935  “and  The  counterclaim  was  based 
frequently  thereafter’’  to  buy  mainly  on  an  “employment  con- 
control  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  tract”  which  provided  that  Wal- 
At  one  time,  according  to  an  ter  remain  in  the  employ  of 
affidavit  by  Albert  Dear,  Mr.  the  corporation  and  serve  on  the 
Newhouse  offered  to  retain  both  board  of  directors  as  Mr.  New- 
him  and  his  uncle  to  run  the  house's  representative.  The  con- 
paper.  tract  gave  Mx.  Dear  one  share 

Senator  O’Mara  showed  Al-  of  stock,  held  in  escrow  with 
bert  a  copy  of  the  corporation’s  Mr.  Newhouse’s  lawyer,  Charles 
minutes  for  January,  1942,  con-  Goldman. 


taining  a  statement  by  Albert 
that  Walter’s  election  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  News- 


Not  a  ‘Peace  Treaty' 
Senator  O’Mara  pursued  at 


paper  Publishers  Association  ® 

had  brought  honor  to  the  paper.  efforts  be- 

“That  was  an  understatement  Newhouse  s  lawyer 

of  my  remarks,”  Albert  com-  ^nd  Mr.  McMaster,  resulting  in 
ment^.  “Both  the  newspaper  ^n  agreement  whereby  the 
and  the  family  had  been  hon-  was  equally  diyid^  and 

ored  ”  salaries  were  equally  distributed. 


Made  'Target'  of  ITU 


Albert  said  he  never  would  have 
signed  the  agreement  if  he  had 


In  later  testimony,  Albert  de-  known  of  his  uncle’s  contract, 
dared  the  International  Typo-  He  refused  to  call  it  a  “peace 
graphical  Union  had  made  the  treaty”  because  “there  was 
Jersey  Journal  its  “target”  be-  neither  war  nor  peace.” 
cause  of  Walter’s  leadership  in  The  arrangement  also  pro- 
ANPA  and  his  membership  on  vided  that  the  Journal  would 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing  be  operated  independently,  not 
Committee.  That,  he  said,  was  as  a  chain  newspaper;  no  Jour- 
one  reason  why  he  did  not  nal  employes  would  be  hired 
want  Walter  to  continue  in  the  away  by  other  Newhouse 
employ  of  the  company  after  he  papers;  the  mortgage  on  the  As- 
had  sold  out  to  Mr.  Newhouse.  sociation’s  real  estate  would  be 
In  addition,  Albert  said,  his  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
uncle  no  longer  had  any  in-  there  would  be  joint  control  of 
terest  in  the  paper.  Walter  had  the  dividend  policy;  and  no 


Libel  Is  Alleged 
In  Letters  Column 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. — Two  letters 
published  in  the  “'Voice  of  the 
People”  column  of  the  Rock 
Hill  Evening  Herald  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  $100,000  libel  suit 
against  the  paper  and  Editor 
Talbot  Patrick. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  State 
Representative  A.  Y.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Jr.,  alleging  statements 
in  the  letters  had  held  him  up 
to  “public  scorn”. 

The  libel  suit  followed  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  State  Senator 
W.  Lewis  Wallace  of  York  that 
he  would  introduce  a  bill  at  the 
next  session  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  General  Assembly  making 
it  unlawful  for  newspapers  to 
publish  unsigned  letters  which 
deal  in  personalities.  The  let¬ 
ters  named  in  Mr.  Cartwright’s 
suit  were  signed. 

union  contracts  would  be  signed 
without  the  consent  of  each 
party.  Walter  was  made  treas¬ 
urer  without  the  duties  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Albert  disclosed  that  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  stock  interest  is  held  by 
Dear  Publications  and  Radio, 
Inc,  The  Newhouse  interest  is 
in  the  name  of  the  Post  Stand¬ 
ard  Co,,  a  New  York  corpora¬ 
tion, 

■ 

Auditorium  Issue 
Decided  at  'Polls' 

Lincoln,  Neb, — Readers  of  the 
Sunday  Journal  and  Star  went 
to  the  'polls”  on  a  red-hot  local 
issue  last  week. 

At  issue  was  the  location  of  a 
proposed  new  city  auditorium 
and  the  “polls”  were  80  ballot 
boxes  placed  wherever  the 
Journal  and  Star  is  sold.  Read¬ 
ers  also  “voted  "  by  mail. 

A  ballot  was  printed  on  Page 
1  of  the  Oct.  9  editions  after  a 
three-day  buildup  in  both  the 
Lincoln  Journal  and  the  Lincoln 
Star  which  publish  jointly  on 
Sunday. 

Ballots  were  removed  from 
mutilated  papers  in  the  press 
room  and  from  tear  sheets  sent 
advertisers,  to  avoid  stuffing  of 
ballot  boxes. 

The  Sunday  Journal  and  Star 
pointed  out  that  the  poll  was  a 
public  service  to  provide  a 
simple  means  whereby  readers 
could  express  themselves. 


SPOT 


Advertisers  Get 
More  for  Dollar, 
Admen  Claim 

Denver — Advertisers  are  get¬ 
ting  as  much  or  more  for  their 
advertising  dollars  spent  today 
than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

That  was  the  contention  of  a 
majority  of  top-level  Denver 
advertising  agency  personnel 
polled  in  connection  with  a  sia- 
vey  done  by  the  McCord  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  opinion  and  mar¬ 
keting  research  firm.  This  con¬ 
tention  was  held  despite  in¬ 
creased  media  and  production 
costs  during  the  1940s. 

Agency  executives  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinion— all 
things  considered — as  to  whe¬ 
ther  advertisers  get  more  for 
their  money  today,  less,  or 
about  the  same  as  they  did  in 
1940.  Results  were  as  follows: 

More  for  money .  42^c 

About  the  same .  37 

Less  for  money .  21 

No  opinion  .  0 

100'7 

McCord  Research  Bureau  of¬ 
ficials  said  that  those  who  felt 
the  advertiser  was  doing  as  well 
or  better  for  his  money  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  even  though 
costs  of  advertising  have  risen, 
this  rise  has  been  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  today’s  larger  circulations 
and  audiences  and  by  the  in¬ 
creased  buying  power  present. 

The  minority  looked  with  dis 
favor,  in  the  main,  on  the  large 
amount  of  competition  many 
advertisers  must  face. 


If  you’d  like  to  know  the  con¬ 
sumer  bruiicls  preferred  In  Rock 
Island  -  Moline  -  East  Moline, 
Illinois  . .  .  the  type  of  products 
that  Rock  Island  -  Moline  -  East 
Moline  families  prefer  to  buy 
.  .  .  and  dealer  illstribiitlon  of 
consumer  products  in  this  134,- 
000-populatlon  market . . .  then 
you’ll  want  to  send  for  a  copy 
of  the  new  1949  Consumer 
Analysis  for  the  Rock  Island 
Moline-East  Moline  metropoli¬ 
tan  area. 

A  free  copy  will  be  sent  to 
manufacturers  and  agencies  on 
request.  Ask  for  "1949  CON¬ 
SUMER  ANALYSIS.” 
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8V2  years  of  full  employment,  witiv/bver 
a  million  workers  earning  the  highest 

factory  wage  rate  of  any  of  the  5  Ic^gest  ^ 
cities  in  America,  have  made  Detroit  a  |  ^  * 

fabulously  wealthy  market.  Todoy^tont'  ~ 
are  still  no  signs  of  a  let-up  .  .  proof- of 

which  is  in  the  Aug^  production  flcfurelll^ 
highest  monthly  output  ^er  reached  1^  the 
automotive^dustry.  |t  is  thip^o^i^nd 
present .  .  .  pj/bs  the  bright  outi^^  ^r  the  f  ^ 

futurei.  ,  .  that  mcdcesJDetroit  vourti^«''ftMlifc; 
ground  to  plant  your  iidvertising^olfdrs. 
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‘Week’  Exhibit  Draws 
1,200  to  Utah  Plant 


Provo,  Utah  —  A  National 
Newspaper  Week  open  house  at 
the  Daily  Herald  attracted  more 
than  1,200  persons. 

The  Herald  converted  its  busi¬ 
ness  offices  into  an  exhibit  room 
where  visitors  browsed  through 
volumes  of  early-day  Provo 
newspapers,  studi^  the  photo¬ 
engraving  process,  saw  out¬ 
standing  news  pictures  of  the 
day,  and  traced  the  story  proc¬ 
ess  from  the  reporter's  type¬ 
writer  to  the  press. 

The  comic  strip  provided  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  exhibit 
of  all,  with  all  the  steps  repre¬ 
sented  from  original  drawings 
by  leading  cartoonists  through 
the  various  processes  to  the 
printed  page.  Photographs  of 
the  cartoonists  at  work  added 
extra  interest. 

Each  visitor  carried  away  two 
souvenirs— -a  copy  of  a  souvenir 
edition  which  he  saw  run  off  the 
ress,  and  an  18-point  slug  with 
is  name  embossed. 

A  reception  conunittee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Publisher  L.  B.  Tackett, 
registered  each  guest  and  ush¬ 
ered  him  into  the  refreshment 
room  for  punch  and  cookies  to 
start  his  tour  through  the  plant. 
The  souvenir  name  slug  was  set 
while  the  visitor  was  touring  the 
various  departments. 

Although  the  complete  tour 
required  only  30  minutes,  some 
of  the  more  interested  persons 


lingered  more  than  two  hours. 

Scholarship  for  Boy 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — LaMar 
Hicks,  13,  carrier  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  was 
awarded  a  $150  scholarship  by 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  sorority  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  Newspaperboy  Day. 

The  award  was  offered  to  the 
most  deserving  newspaperboy 
who  would  be  under  necessity 
of  earning  his  own  way  through 
college.  About  70  carriers  for 
Salt  Lake  City’s  three  daily  pa 
pers  entered  the  competition. 

3,800  at  Theaters 

San  Francisco  —  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  trailer,  “National  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Day,”  was  shown  at  least 
three  times  daily  in  21  theaters 
in  the  East  Bey  area,  Oct.  2  8. 

Climaxing  a  week-long  pro¬ 
gram,  more  than  3,800  newspa- 
perboys  attended  three  theater 
parties.  Large  posters  extolling 
the  boys  were  displayed  in  the 
schools  and  business  places;  and 
newspaper  rack  cards  pro¬ 
claimed  “Successful  Boys — Suc¬ 
cessful  Men.” 

Additional  publicity  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  service  club  programs, 
radio  talks,  bus  advertising 
cards,  and  newspaper  write-ups. 
All  expenses  were  shared  by  the 
10  participating  newspapers. 


Other  Promotions 

Additional  Newspaper  Week 
promotions  reported  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (E&P,  Oct.  15,  page 
10)  included: 

Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  published  several  feature 
stories,  editorials  and  cartoons 
for  Newspaperboy  Day,  and  Gov. 
G.  Mennen  Williams  issued 
a  proclamation.  Newspaperboy 
film  was  shown  at  local  theaters. 

Zanesville  (O. )  Times  Re¬ 
corder  invited  the  public  to  in¬ 
spect  its  plant  and  participate  in 
the  newspaper's  birthday  party 
— the  85th  anniversary  of  the 
Zanesville  Signal  and  65th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Times  Re 
corder. 

New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily 
Dispatch  play^  host  to  13,500, 
a  record  attendance,  at  a  Band 
Festival  in  which  high  school 
bands  participated. 

Listed  Names 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  featured  a  full  page  tri¬ 
bute  to  newspaperboys,  listing 
the  names  of  its  187  carriers. 
One  story  told  of  Ronald  Gillis' 
record  of  one  “kick”  from  a 
subscriber  in  a  year  on  a  route 
with  131  customers. 

Janesville  (Wis. )  Gazette  used 
its  own  columns  and  time  on  the 
radio  station  to  boost  Newspaper 
Week.  A  special  event  was  a 
carrier  party  at  which  boys  re¬ 
ceived  awards  for  victories  in 
tennis  and  golf  tournaments.  The 
pape  reproduced  a  picture  show¬ 
ing  Gazette  carrier  boys  of  1907. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune  singled  out  the  grand  ex¬ 
alted  ruler  of  the  Elks — Emmett 


T.  Anderson — for  a  special  edi 
tion  salute  on  the  occasion  of 
his  official  visit  to  his  home 
lodge.  Harry  J.  Lynch,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Tribune, 
was  chairman  of  the  Elks  News¬ 
paper  Week  program. 

Albany  (N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker 
News,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  and 
Times-Vnion,  a  Hearst  newspa 
per,  were  honored  by  the  Elks 
lodge.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Francis 
Bergan,  who  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Times-Union  and 
old  Knickerbocker  Press  while 
in  law  school. 

Interviewed  Oldtimer 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  inter 
viewed  Willis  R.  Austin,  84,  on 
his  experiences  and  business 
education  as  a  newspaperboy  in 
the  1870's. 

Marietta  (O. )  Daily  Newt 
took  readers  on  a  pictorial  and 
descriptive  tour  of  the  plant  in 
a  series  of  stories  by  Wally 
Walsh  and  pictures  by  Jerry 
Bartmess.  One  story  feaured  the 
McKinney  brothers  —  Editor 
Frank  and  Business  Manager 
Will. 


Miracloth  in  Boston 

Boston — Readers  of  the  Bos 
ton  Herald  and  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  received  a  sheet  of 
Miracloth,  a  new  household 
cloth,  with  their  papers  on  Oct. 
17.  Because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Post  Office  that  the  papers 
were  distributing  merchandise 
and  not  a  publication,  no  copies 
sent  through  the  mail  contained 
the  insert,  but  miracloth  samples 
were  sent  separately. 


Will  the  funniest  man  in  the  world, 
“Humphrey,  the  Happy  Black¬ 
smith,”  break  the  world’s  record  on 
his  English  Channel  swim? 

The  fabulous  fat  boy  has  broken  so 
many  records  that  this  looks  like  a 
sure  thing. 


Watch  for  the  funniest  comic  strip  sequence  of  all  time  when  Humphrey 
starts  training  for  his  swim  shortly  in  the  JOE  PALOOKA  daily  strip. 


HlelVaught  lSyndicate9  Ine. 
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Round  Trip 
to  the  Sky 


^X'alkin‘:  to  the  top  of  a  skyscraper  would  he  a  pretty  dis¬ 
couraging  job.  For  most  of  us  once  would  be  too  much. 
Happily,  no  such  feat  of  strength  and  endurance  is 
necessary. 

Passage  to  the  skyscraper’s  vertical  world  is  made  possible 
by  steel  elevator  cable,  made  from  small  steel  wires,  grouped 
together.  This  cable — wire  rope — is  tremendously  strong, 
capable  of  lifting  passengers  through  great  distances  at  high 
speeds.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
skyscraper. 

Heights  of  buildings  were  rigidly  limited  in  the  old  days. 
There  was  no  point  in  constructing  tall  buildings  if  people 
couldn’t  reach  the  tops.  And  they  couldn’t  without  ele¬ 
vators:  the  modern  high-speed  kind  that  depend  upon  wire 
rope  to  hoist  and  lower  them. 

Bethlehem  elevator  cable  is  one  of  the  many  steel 
products  that  serve  people  daily,  in  unsuspected  ways.  If 
you  could  name  half  of  those  ways,  you  would  do  better 
than  most.  It’s  a  provocative  subject,  one  you  might  some¬ 
time  care  to  feature.  Call  or  write  us  if  we  can  be  of  help. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

‘  -  GINERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Newsman  for  21  Years 
Called  *Great  Novelist* 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  WAY  WEST,  by  A.  B.  Gnihrie, 

Jr.  New  York:  William  Sloane  As- 

eociates.  .'140  pp. 

After  21  years  in  newspaper 
work,  Bud  Guthrie  got  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  to  study  internation¬ 
al  relations.  At  Harvard,  how¬ 
ever,  he  finished  and  rewrote 
"The  Big  Sky,”  a  best-seller 
novel  of  pioneer  American  life 
— and  left  newspaper  work. 

Now  as  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  he 
turns  up  with  "The  Way  West.” 
October's  Book  -  of  -  the  -  Month 
Club  selection,  a  really  great 
novel  of  a  wagon  train’s  grind¬ 
ing,  slogging  and  fighting  its  na¬ 
tion-building  way  from  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo.,  to  Oregon  in 
1845. 

The  eye,  objectivity,  and  re¬ 
straint  of  the  trained  reporter 
are  strikingly  manifest  through¬ 
out. 

In  a  crowded  little  office  this 
week  at  William  Sloane  Asso¬ 
ciates,  his  publisher,  there  was 
much  of  Bud  Guthrie — reporter, 
city  editor,  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky. ) 
Leader  —  as  he  pulled  a  chair 
backwards  between  his  legs  and 
told  E&P  about  hLs  newspaper- 
ing  and  the  role  he  thought  it 
had  played  in  his  .lew  assign¬ 
ment  as  outstanding  novelist  of 
the  early  West. 

"My  newspaper  stories  I’m 
proudest  of,”  he  declared,  “dis¬ 
closed  the  high  death  rate  among 
children  in  Fayette  County,  Ken- 
tucy,  because  of  improper  health 
methods  to  prevent  dysentery. 
The  Leader’s  stories  brought  re¬ 
organization  of  the  county 
health  department  and  marked 
decrease  in  deaths  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.” 

A  reporter’s  gleam  came 
through  the  brown  horn  rimmed 
glasses  from  which  dropped  the 
strong,  sharp  lines  of  his  face. 
Gray  slightly  streaked  his 
brownish  hair  “After  years  in  a 
city  room,”  he  chuckled,  "I  can 
write  under  almost  any  circum¬ 
stances — when  the  radio  is  blar¬ 
ing  and  the  kids  are  playing.  It 
has  to  be  a  major  ruckus  to 
bother  me.” 

Bud  Guthrie — pardon,  A.  B. 
Guthrie,  Jr.,  who  critics  agree 
is  one  of  America’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  novelists  —  grinned  as  he 
rocked  informally  on  the  chair 
he  straddled.  He  is  48,  looks  like 
a  city  editor,  and  teaches  a 
course  in  writing  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky. 

“A  newspaperman  works  dailv 
with  words,  gets  facility  with 
them,”  he  said.  "If  he  turns 
to  creative  writing,  that  facility 
helps  him  acquire  the  new  tech¬ 
niques.  But  if  he  lets  himself 
write  in  patterns,  if  he  uses  the 
same  approaches  to  stories — and 
that’s  easy  to  do — his  style  be¬ 
comes  stereotyped,  dull  and 
declarative.” 

At  this  point.  William  J. 
Sloane,  his  publisher,  prompted: 


“Don’t  you  think  that  one  of 
the  differences  Is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  deal  with  the  end  result 
of  crises,  not  with  what  caused 
them?  In  a  suicide,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  lead  with  the  death. 
In  a  novel  that’s  the  last  page. 
Fiction  deals  with  why  people 
act,  not  so  much  with  what 
they  do.” 

Guthrie  nodded  and  rocked  on 
his  chair  again.  "Newspaper 
work  is  not  necessariy  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  writing  fiction  as 
so  many  beginners  believe,”  he 
cautioned.  "One  day  can  be 
same  as  another.  Suicides,  acci¬ 
dents,  deaths  have  a  wretched 
sameness. 

“Reporters  see  a  body  on  a 
slab.  Sure,  they  ask  why  the 
girl  jumped  out  of  the  window 
— poor  health.  And  they  dismiss 
it.  They  don’t  go  very  deep  into 
motivation,  compulsions,  the 
way  fiction  does.” 

( Frank  Ward  O’Malleys,  Will 
Irwins,  Ben  Hechts,  Carl  Sand 
burgs,  Harry  Hansens,  Allan 
Kellers,  and  a  host  of  others  in 
newspaper  work  have  made 
reasons,  if  not  the  dead,  come 
alive.  The  other  day  Meyer 
Berger  —  in  a  few  hours  —  ex¬ 
plored  motivations,  compulsions, 
and  twisting  complexes  of  a 
Camden,  N.  J.,  killer  .  .  .  one  of 
the  fine  pieces  of  reporting, 
news,  or  novel,  in  many  a  day.) 

"Beyond  five  years  of  news- 
papering,”  Guthrie  suggested, 
"the  youngster  whose  aim  is  to 
be  a  novelist  may  become  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  declarative 
style  that  writing  fiction  will  in¬ 
crease  in  difficulty.” 

Kenneth  Roberts,  a  newspa¬ 
perman  who  developed  into  one 
of  America’s  foremost  novelists, 
complained  in  his  recent  book, 
“I  Wanted  to  Write”  (Double¬ 
day,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  E&P, 
Aug.  13),  “It  is  hard  to  tell 
dreamy  eyed  youngsters  who 
come  to  me  with  hard-wrought 
but  undisciplined  and  immature 
writitig  whal  I  know  I  ought  to 
tell  them — ‘What  you  need  is  at 
least  five  years  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper.’  ” 


SEE  PAGE  49 


There  are  discipline  and  ma¬ 
turity,  human  richness  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  "The  Way  West.”  It  is 
powerful  with  understatement, 
dramatic  with  untheatrical  fac¬ 
tual  reporting. 

When  simple  rugged  Evans, 
captain  of  the  train,  challenges 
strong  men  of  his  party  about 
to  hang  an  Indian  boy  for  steal¬ 
ing  .  .  .  when  he  nghts  their 
spokesman  —  a  hard  punishing 
fight  —  to  free  an  Indian  he 
never  saw  before,  you  know  you 
are  seeing  justice  at  work. 

When  wagons  break  and  are 
sawed  in  two  to  make  carts; 
when  Brownie  at  17  marries 
Mercy  McBee,  15,  who  tells  him 
honestly  she  has  been  seduced 
by  a  married  man  in  the  train; 
when  Judith  Fairman  wrenches 
herself  from  her  boy’s  grave  on 
the  trail,  “never  to  know  again 
where  he  lies,”  and  when 
Evans,  a  tide  rising  in  him  as 
accomplishment  and  the  new 
land  loom  yonder,  cries  to  his 
wife  Rebecca,  “Hurrah  for  Ore¬ 
gon!”  you  know  exactly  how 
and  why  these  things  were  done. 

Never  does  Guthrie  let  phi¬ 
losophy  get  between  you  and  the 
light.  Democracy,  struggle,  jus¬ 
tice,  courage — rugged  stones  in 
the  building  of  the  nation  — 
stand  clear  and  real  through 
specific  actions  of  authentic  men 
and  women. 

“Grinders  through  dust,  cross- 
ers  of  plains,  builders  of  the 
country,  ”  Guthrie  calls  them. 
Breakers  of  soil,  they  rolled  the 
miles,  picked  proved  leaders  by 
fire-lit  council,  unseated  the 
faithless.  After  them  came 
others  —  “forders  of  rivers, 
climbers  of  mountains,  meeters 
of  danger.” 

The  telling  repossesses  the 
weakness  and  strength,  sacrifice 
and  greatness  of  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  men  and  women, 
nation-builders,  their  inevitable 
children  born  on  the  trail  while 
candles  on  bucket-bottoms 
wagged  fingers  of  light. 

Never  does  Guthrie  obtrude 
himself  as  commentator  on  the 
human  nature,  the  psychology  of 
his  character’s  action.  Motiva¬ 
tion  is  sure,  valid,  set  down 
with  reportorial,  almost  Shakes¬ 
pearean  objectivity — clear,  terse, 
fact  after  fact.  You  understand 
it,  accept  it,  re-live  it  as  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  West,  unaware  it  is 
fiction,  not  some  Ernie  Pyle,  Hal 
Boyle  or  Meyer  Berger  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  you  are  reading. 


Useful  Charts  in  Digest 
Of  Libel  and  Slander  Lcnr 

THE  LAW  OP  LIBEL  AXD  SUNDQ 
by  Ella  Thomas.  0<vaiu  PuWi, 
lions:  4(11  Wol  18lh  Strwi 
York  11.  X.  Y.  TO  pn.  cioih'« 
Paper  91. 

Quickly  readable  charts  havt 
been  added  in  this  newest  dig{f 
of  libel  and  slander  law.  Oi, 
chart  lists  thirty-five  defamator 
charges,  the  awards  adjudged 
the  action  on  review,  and  tht 
case  reference. 

A  judgment  for  $80,000. 
read  in  one  chart,  was  enteret 
in  the  case  of  a  libel  chargin; 
falsification  of  expense  accouc 
and  insubordination.  Anothe 
chart  shows  in  what  state  tin 
truth  can  stand  as  complete  de 
fense,  as  mitigation  of  damage 
as  a  qualified  defense,  or  as  i 
defense  if  the  motive  is  justifi 
able.  Another  chart  lists  li 
classifications  of  actionable 
words  or  charges  and  shows  the 
states  in  which  they  are  so  held 
The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar,  anc 
law  librarian  of  George  Wash 
ington  University.  The  stud! 
discussses  usual  division  of  libe 
law:  element,  methods  of  com 
munication,  defenses  and  recov¬ 
ery,  limitation  and  abatement  o! 
action,  and  defamation  in  the 
military  services.  There  is  a 
good  selective  bibliography. 

Query  and  Reply 

"Ho-Hum,”  sub-titled  News- 
breaks  from  the  New  Yorker,’ 
may  add  to  the  recent  Querj 
and  Reply  on  newspaper  typos 
writes  Roy  H.  Copperud  of 

China  Lake,  Calif. 

"Ho-Hum”  is  a  collection  oi 
New  Yorker  fillers.  Some  are 
humorous  typographical  errors; 
othes,  unconscious  humor  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  It  was  published 
by  Farrar-Rinehart.  in  New 
York.  1931,  for  $1. 

«  *  « 

An  editorial  writer  in  Michi¬ 
gan  asks:  "Has  anyone  done  a 
book  on  Park  Benjamin,  once 
editor  of  several  New  York 
papers?  I  can  find  almost  noth¬ 
ing  about  him.” 

The  Columbia  University 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y.,  in  1948  pub¬ 
lished  a  biography  of  “Park  Ben 

jamin.  Poet  and  Editor,”  by 

Merle  M.  Hoover.  Benjamin 
was  once  literary  editor  of  Gree¬ 
ley’s  New  Yorker  and  editor  of 
the  New  World. 
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in  7  out  of  10  Greater  Cleveland  homes 


that  are  quick/  certain  and  conclusive 


for  quick/  accurate  check  of  results 


In  The  Cleveland  Press,  you  get  all  of  the  three  R's— readers,  results  and  research.  This 
powerful  newspaper  not  only  gives  you  advance  confidence  of  positive  results  but  also 
maintains  elaborate  research  machinery  to  give  you  a  quick,  accurate  and  conclusive 
measurement  of  those  results. 

Here,  "research"  means  research,  with  the  accent  on  the  search.  It  never  means  ancient 
statistical  hash  or  dressed  up  merchandising  service.  Scientific  consumer  research  and 
up-to-date  statistical  analyses  conducted  by  and  for  this  newspaper  cover  almost  all 
actively  advertised  product  classifications. 

Repeated  Home  Inventories,  Annual  New  Car  Sales  Analyses,  Annual  Liquor  Sales  Analyses, 
Semi-annual  Grocery  Distribution  Studies,  the  continuous  Cleveland  Consumer  Panel  and 
special  analyses  of  other  classifications  are  typical  of  a  research  program  that  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  media  field. 

Furthermore,  all  of  this  research  is  made  for  you,  the  customer.  It  is  not  cluttered  with 
sugar-coated  sales  material.  Your  good  will,  plus  our  dominant  coverage  and  advertising 
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MEAT 

HOW  IT  SERVES  YOU... 
THE  SOIL... THE  NATION 


DO  YOU  KNOW. . . 

How  many  acres  it  takes  to  “grow”  your  meat? 

How  meat  animals  serve  as  “harvesting  machines”? 

Why  a  meat  packing  plant  is  like  an  auto  factory 
in  reverse? 

How  much  of  a  steer  is  steak? 

Where  lifesaving  insulin  comes  from? 

How  long  it  takes  to  grow  a  steer— a  hog— a  lamb? 


These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  answered  in 
this  article  about  America’s  meat  supply 
service. 

It  is  important  to  know  more  about 
a  thing  that  means  so  much 

Unless  you  live  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
you  shoot  your  own  meat,  you  do  like  every¬ 
body  else  .  .  . 

— you  go  to  the  store  and  take  your  choice 
of  a  wide  variety  of  meats  in  fine,  wholesome 
condition. 

Actually,  we  who  eat  at  Uncle  Sam’s  board¬ 
ing  house  are  pretty  lucky.  Just  as  you  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  will  get  light  every 
time  you  flip  a  switch,  you  expect  to  find  the 
pork  chops,  the  hamburger,  the  frankfurters 
or  whatever  else  you  want  any  time  you  shop 
— and  usually  you  do. 

If  you  asked  your  retailer  where  he  gets  the 
meat  you  would  discover  it  was  delivered  to 
him  by  anywhere  from  one  to  a  dozen  “meat 
packers.” 


New  Name  Needed 

This  is  the  first  point  we  want  to  clear  up. 

The  term  “meat  packer”  originated  years 
ago,  before  refrigeration,  when  meat  was 
packed  or  salted  down  in  barrels.  It  is  hardly 
descriptive  of  a  great  industry,  with  all  of  its 
modern  knowledge,  tools  and  techniques.  (If 
you  know  of  a  better  term,  we  would  like  to 
have  it.) 

The  way  meat  really  gets  to  your  store  is 
through  a  big,  complicated  meat  supply  serv¬ 
ice,  of  which  “meat  packing”  is  a  vital  and 
indispensable  part. 

This  system  starts  with  the  ranchers,  farm¬ 
ers  and  feed-lot  owners  . . .  about  5.()00,(X)0  of 
them  . . .  who  raise  meat  animals  and  prepare 
them  for  market. 

Men  of  Derision 

Each  farmer  decides  how  many  animals  he 
wants  to  raise  for  the  future.  He  also  decides 
when  to  sell  the  ones  he  has  already  raised. 

If  he  needs  ready  cash  for  a  payment  on  the 


farm  or  a  new  tractor,  a  farmer  may  bring  his 
animals  in  right  away. 

If  the  price  of  feed  is  right,  if  his  pastures 
are  in  good  shape  and  if  he  feels  market  prices 
will  hold,  he  may  keep  them  awhile  and  put 
more  weight  on  them. 

The  farmer  is  operating  one  of  the  most  ' 
speculative  businesses  in  the  world.  He  con¬ 
tinually  takes  chances  on  the  weather  and  the 
market.  He  is  hemmed  in  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

He  cannot  step  up  production  on  short  no¬ 
tice.  It  is  nearly  three  years  from  the  time  a  j 
rancher  decides  on  raising  a  calf  until  you  can 
decide  on  a  roast  for  your  Sunday  dinner.  It 
takes  a  year  from  breeding  time  to  grow  a  hog  s 
or  lamb  for  market.  In  the  meantime  prices 
may  have  changed,  and  casualties,  blizzards, 
flcxxls  and  droughts  can  upset  the  best  of  plans. 

The  blizzards  of  early  1949,  which  froze  out 
or  starved  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  steers  I 
and  sheep  in  our  Mountain  and  Plains  states, 
also  took  their  toll  in  the  bank  accounts  of 
thousands  of  ranchers  and  farmers  who  bet  on  j 
the  weather  and  lost. 

Even  the  government,  with  all  of  its  power, 
money  and  prestige,  can’t  grow  meat.  It  can’t 
make  the  rain  fall.  It  can’t  stop  a  blizzard.  It 
can’t  make  the  sun  shine,  or  the  grass  grow,  or 
make  the  cow  have  a  calf. 

So  when  we  feel  that  our  meat  money  should  : 
buy  a  five-pound  roast  instead  of  one  that 
weighs  only  four  pounds,  and  we  want  to  get  : 
mad  at  somebody,  there  are  times  when  we 
might  try  shaking  our  fist  at  a  cloud. 

Every  one  of  the  5.0(X),(X)0  farmers  makes 
his  own  decisions  and  is  in  business  to  make 
money  and  avoid  losses,  the  same  as  any  busi¬ 
nessman. 

When  he  gets  ready  to  sell  his  animals,  he 
has  a  choice  of  several  markets.  He  can  either 
take  or  send  them  to  a  public  market  where 
there  are  market  agents  to  receive,  care  for 


and  sell  his  animals,  or  offer  them  for  sale 
locally  to  meat  packers  or  other  buyers. 

“.\s.seinbly  Line”  in  Reverse 

The  meat  packing  plant  is  like  an  automobile 
factory  in  reverse.  Instead  of  various  parts 
being  assembled  into  a  finished  product,  a 
product  is  “disassembled”  into  various  parts 
on  an  efficient,  streamlined  basis.  Then  each 
part  has  to  be  disposed  of. 

Only  53^i,  of  a  gcxxi-grade  steer  is  beef,  and 
only  159c  of  f  ho  beef  is  steak  for  broiling.  Only 
60^0  of  a  pig  is  pork,  and  there  are  only  two 
hams  per  pig. 

This  means  that  to  compete  and  stay  in 
business  the  meat  packer  has  to  utilize  and 
find  a  market  for  “everything  but  the  squeal.” 
He  is  famous  for  his  efficiency  in  this  respect. 

His  by-products  include  not  only  such  basic 
commodities  as  hides  and  wool,  but  also  ma¬ 
terials  for  surgical  sutures,  and  glands  that 
yield  such  vital  products  as  insulin,  epine¬ 
phrine.  thyroid  extract. 

For  example,  it  takes  pancreas  glands  from 
1500  cattle  or  7500  hogs  to  produce  one  pre¬ 
cious  ounce  of  insulin.  A»d  this  is  the  only 
source. 

Shoe.s  for  Kokomo 

It  takes  hides  from  about  10,000  meat  ani¬ 
mals  to  produce  shoe  leather  for  the  33,795 
people  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  for  one  year. 

.And  other  by-products  saved  by  meat  pack¬ 
ers  are  needed  in  increasing  volume  every  year. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  meat. 

Raising  meat  animals  is  a  business  that  re¬ 
quires  wide  open  spaces.  It  takes  5  acres  of 
land  to  produce  the  meat  for  an  average  Ameri¬ 
can  per  year.  That  amount  of  grazing  and 
grain  land  is  devoted  to  growing  and  feeding 
meat  animals  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  where  he  lives. 

Naturally,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  meat 
animals  far  outnumber  people,  while  in  big 
cities  there  are  no  livestock  at  all. 

Why  We  Need  4,000  Meat  Packers 

There  are  4,000  meat  packing  companies, 
large  and  small,  national,  sectional  and  local, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  farmer  can  sell 
his  animals  most  anywhere  he  chooses,  and  at 
'  any  time  he  chooses. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  ready  market,  the 
packer  bridges  the  distance  between  areas 
where  the  meat  animals  are  raised  and  the 
350,000  stores  where  meat  is  sold. 

This  smooth-flowing  system  just  grew  up 
naturally  as  livestock  production  grew  up  on 
one  side  and  heavily  populated  centers  grew 
up  on  the  other.  Local  packers,  and  packers 
who  bring  in  meat  from  plants  in  other  cities, 
provide  every  community  with  several  com¬ 
peting  sources  for  its  meat  supply. 

A  Perishable  Product 
in  Uncontrolled  Supply 

To  keep  your  meat  coming,  the  meat  packer 
has  many  unique  problems.  Unlike  most  man¬ 
ufacturers,  he  has  no  stock  pile  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  He  cannot  know  from  one  day  to  the 
j  next  how  many  meat  animals  will  come  to 


market  or  how  much  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
them. 

That  unpredictable  factor — weather— can 
leave  the  stockyards  empty  and  the  workers 
idle,  or  it  can  jam  the  yards  and  work  all 
hands  overtime. 

.Also  unlike  most  manufacturers,  the  packer 
cannot  hold  much  of  his  product  for  future 
sale.  He  can  put  some  in  cans.  He  can  freeze 
a  relatively  small  amount.  He  cures  and 
smokes  some,  and  makes  some  into  sausage. 
But  about  759  c  of  all  meat  is  sold  as  fresh 
meat.  That  means  he  has  to  sell  it  promptly. 
Every  pound  of  meat  produced  has  to  be  sold 
at  a  price  that  will  keep  it  moving  freely. 


Were  it  not  for  America’s  livestock  and  meat  industry, 
nearly  half  the  land  of  this  country  would  be  useless  for 
food  production.  Only  grass  grows  on  it. 


How  the  Supply  System  Works 

Last  year  the  industry  produced  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  consumed  145  pounds  of  meat  per  capita. 

This  is  seven  pounds  more  per  capita  than 
before  the  war.  The  objective  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  173  pounds  per 
capita. 

.America’s  meat  supply  system  distributed 
the  available  supply  of  meat  in  relation  to 
purchasing  power  and  appetites  of  the  people. 

This  farm-to-plant-to-store  system  is  highly 
competitive  all  along  the  line.  It  requires  the 
services  of  millions  of  others  engaged  in  trans¬ 
portation,  marketing  and  distribution. 
Through  it,  the  available  supply  of  meat  is  mar¬ 
keted  at  a  lon  er  service  cost  between  farm  and 
table  than  almost  any  other  food. 

Economists  regard  the  price  of  meat  as  a 
good  barometer  of  the  buying  pressure  in  the 
country.  Rather  than  causing  this  pressure, 
it  merely  registers  it. 

A  Land  of  Plenty 

The  government  has  more  than  one  reason  for 
urging  an  increased  animal  agriculture — in¬ 
cluding  dairy  animals  and  poultry  as  well  as 
meat  animals. 

The  bounty  of  our  farms,  the  industrial  life 
of  our  cities  and  well-spread  tables  every¬ 
where  stem  from  the  fertility  of  our  soil. 

America’s  top  soil  has  been  worked  hard.  Its 
conservation  and  restoration  is  a  matter  of  as 
much  concern  today  as  was  reforestation  in 
the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Animal  agriculture,  based  on  increased  pas¬ 
turage,  plays  an  important  part  in  this  move¬ 
ment  to  protect  our  soil.  Grass  roots  help  to 
*ie  down  the  soil.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  other 
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legumes  help  restore  fertility  of  the  soil.  .Ani¬ 
mal  manure  enriches  it. 

.Animals  also  conserve  our  national  resources 
by  serving  as  “harvesting  machines”  for  the 
sparse  grasses  of  semiarid  range  lands,  turning 
them  into  meat.  They  make  meat  out  of  vari¬ 
ous  commercial  by-products  such  as  sugar 
beet  pulp,  w  hich  otherw  ise  would  go  to  w  aste. 

Meat  animals  also  turn  feed  grains  into 
complete,  high-quality  protein  food  for  jx-ople. 
Well  over  half  of  the  corn  crop — the  nation’s 
largest  grain  crop — is  consumed  in  the  form  of 
meat  products. 

In  urging  increased  animal  agriculture. 
Uncle  Sam  also  has  his  eye  on  that  rising  curve 
of  population  which  has  increased  by  15  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  10  years.  More  muscles  and  red 
corpuscles  to  build,  more  “go”  for  a  grow  ing 
.America. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  meat  serves 
everybody. 


Of  course  it  helps  you.  The  vigor  and 
productivity  of  .America  are  ba.sed  on  a 
diet  built  around  meat. 

Its  nouri.shment  helps  mothers  to  have 
healthier  babies. 

Its  medical  by-products  help  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  the  surgeon  in  their  lifesaving 
work. 


Its  by-products  also  help  the  shoemaker, 
the  weaver,  the  tailor. 


It  helps  the  farmer,  whose  biggest  cash 
crop  is  meat  animals. 

It  helps  300,000  workers  in  meat  packing 
plants,  who  earn  their  livelihood  through 
their  specialized  skills  and  experience. 


It  helps  1,000,000  retail  meat-men  who 
make  your  meat  readily  available. 


It  helps  the  nation  as  a  whole  through 
restoration  of  the  soil,  by  utilizing  vast 
areas  of  land  that  would  otherwise  pro¬ 
duce  no  food  crops,  and  by  converting 
into  human  food  products  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste. 


I 


These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  America’s 
meat  supply  service  and  America’s  Meat  Team. 

It  is  part  farm,  part  plant  and  part  store. 
It  is  tied  to  the  weather  and  the  price  of  grain. 
Yet  with  all  of  its  complexities,  it  functions 
so  smoothly  that  the  average  citizen  can  take 
it  for  granted  and  can  take  pride  in  it. 

It  is  not  perfect,  and  is  constantly  testing 
out  new  ways  to  improve  itself  and  its  serv¬ 
ices.  But  as  it  stands  today,  it’s  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  and  most  efficient  food  services. 

There  is  no  system  like  it  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  an  example  of  the  team¬ 
work  that  in  this  country  brings  so  many  good 
things  to  so  many  people. 


American  Meat  Institute 

Headquartfrs^  Chicago  •  Xftmbtrs  throufihout  the  IJ.S. 

NOTE:  This  message,  in  illustrated  book¬ 
let  form,  is  available  without  charge  for  use 
in  schools,  by  clubs,  discussion  groups,  etc. 
Write  to:  American  Meal  Institute,  Box 
1133,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 
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NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

THE  OUTSTANDING  conclusion  from  the 
newsprint  meeting  in  Quebec  last  week 
and  the  conversations  outside  the  meeting 
is  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  price 
in  the  near  future. 

As  in  the  past,  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  cited  their  own  increased  cost  per 
ton. 

They  claim  devaluation  has  added 
more  costs  in  transportation  and  supplies 
bought  from  the  U.  S.  Even  though  they 
are  now  receiving  10^  more  Canadian  dol¬ 
lars  for  every  ton  of  newsprint  sold  in  the 
U.  S.  (about  4.350,000  tons  in  1949)  they 
are  supported  in  their  present  price  stand 
by  their  government  attitude  that  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  the  major  export  itetn 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  devaluation. 

The  purpose  of  devaluation  is  to  get 
more  U.  S.  dollars  for  Canada.  To  reduce 
the  price  of  newsprint  even  5%  would  be 
to  cut  Canada's  U.  S.  dollar  revenue  from 
that  product  by  5%.  The  manufacturers 
will  admit  they  are  in  the  comfortable  po¬ 
sition  of  selling  at  $100  per  ton  all  the 
newsprint  they  are  now  making.  Cutting 
the  price  would  not  increase  their  sales 
enough  to  offset  the  initial  dollar  loss  be¬ 
cause  of  their  present  production  limita¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  why  cut  the  price? 

Unfortunate  as  it  is  for  U.  S.  publishers 
also  faced  with  meeting  higher  costs,  that 
is  the  Canadian's  position.  There  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  any  drop  in  newsprint 
price  until  there  is  a  gap  between  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption — supply  and  demand. 
One  of  two  things  can  bring  that  about: 
a  drop  in  U.  S.  consumption  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  imminent;  or  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  Canadian  mill  capacity  which 
the  manufacturers  are  not  anxious  to  ef¬ 
fect. 

There  are  some  disturbing  aspects  about 
the  Canadians'  attitude  toward  future  con¬ 
sumption  and  production.  They  obviously 
have  little  faith  in  the  continued  growth 
of  U.  S.  newspapers,  which  constitute  their 
largest  and  best  customers,  in  spite  of  the 
figures  contained  in  their  own  presentation. 

Averaging  out  the  peaks  and  valleys,  the 
“trend  line”  of  U.  S.  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  has  gone  steadily  upward  for  the  last 
50  years,  according  to  the  Canadians’  fig¬ 
ures.  While  there  might  be  future  peaks 
and  valleys  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for 
assuming  the  “trend  line”  will  be  broken 
after  50  years.  In  other  words,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  can  count  on  a  growing  demand 
for  newsprint  in  the  U.  S.  for  years  to 
come. 

One  manufacturer  stated  he  was  con¬ 
verting  one  machine  from  another  grade 
( not  newsprint )  to  machine  coated  paper 
because  he  had  been  convinced  of  the 
promising  future  of  the  magazine  business 
in  the  U.  S.  This  position  was  taken  in 
spite  of  the  Canadians’  presentation  which 
showed  total  magazine  advertising  linage 
had  dropped  seven  million  lines  from  1946 
to  1948  and  only  two  months  out  of  eight 
in  1949  showed  gains  over  last  year.  At  the 
same  time,  newspaper  advertising  linage 
increased  almost  a  billion  lines  from  1945 
to  1948,  and  every  month  except  two  in 
1949  have  shown  further  gains.  Newspaper 
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Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God. — St.  Luke,  XN  III;  16. 


circulations  have  increased  for  more  than 
a  decade  at  about  2''c  per  year.  It  w’ill 
continue  to  grow'. 

How  can  anyone  take  the  position  there 
is  more  security  for  a  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  future  of  magazines  than  in 
newspapers  in  the  face  of  those  figures? 

Another  thing,  the  Canadians  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  overseas  markets  because 
of  devalued  currencies.  They  have  some 
contracts  and  some  “commitments”  to  de¬ 
liver  newsprint  abroad  next  year  but  they 
do  not  know  how  much  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  ship  because  of  dollar  restrictions. 
They  acknowledge  they  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  supply  world  markets  if  the 
currency  picture  should  clear  in  the  near 
future. 

But  they  say  they  have  “historic 
commitments”  to  supply  thousands  of  tons 
to  this  and  that  country  if  it  should  be  or¬ 
dered.  even  without  contractual  commit¬ 
ments.  If  the  Canadians  can't  produce 
more  to  take  care  of  these  orders,  the  ton¬ 
nage  supposedly  will  come  out  of  that  for¬ 
merly  available  to  U.  S.  publishers. 

The  U.  S.  and  Canadian  consumers  ac¬ 
count  for  90'^;  of  the  Canadian  newsprint 
mills'  business  But  there  is  no  “historic 
commitment"  to  take  care  of  those  steady 
customers — the  industry's  largest  cus¬ 
tomers — as  there  is  to  take  care  of  over¬ 
seas  markets. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  U.  S.  publi.shers 
are  over  the  well-known  barrel  in  both 
the  price  and  supply  situations.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  expect  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  forever  as  they  have  done  for  the  last 
four  years  by  speeding  up  existing  ma¬ 
chines.  Only  two  machines  have  been 
added  in  that  time.  There  must  be  more 
machines  added,  perhaps  new  mills  built, 
if  there  is  to  be  raw  material  available  for 
the  anticipated  growth  of  U.  S.  newspapers 
in  the  long-range  future. 

If  the  Canadians  do  not  take  those  steps, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  growing  shortage  of 
newsprint  here  as  well  as  abroad  as  for¬ 
eign  markets  and  currencies  regain  their 
stability.  It  is  bound  to  come  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mills  and  forests  cannot  supply 
the  latent  world  demand. 

The  only  alternative  for  U.  S.  publisher's 
to  insure  a  constantly  increasing  supply 
of  paper  for  their  expected  future  growth 
is  to  build  more  and  more  Coosa  River 
projects.  In  that  way  only  will  publishers 
regain  some  semblance  of  control  over  the 
supply  and  price  of  their  principal  raw 
materials. 


TYPE  FACES 

TOO  MANY  papers  have  a  general  type 

face  “that  must  disturb  vast  numbers 
of  readers  and  may  be  more  uncomfortable 
to  struggle  with  than  television  sets.” 

Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman,  made  that  remark 
after  his  judging  of  the  Better  Newspaper 
competition  for  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  referring  to  text  type 
among  other  things.  He  might  also  have 
been  talking  about  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  instead  of  just  one  state. 

A  few  newspapers  have  made  great 
strides  in  changing  types  and  altering 
makeup  to  produce  a  paper  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  pays  off  in  readership  and  cir¬ 
culation.  But  too  many  papers,  as  Mr. 
Reichler  said,  have  been  too  busy  with 
packing  the  ads  and  news  into  the  columns 
to  give  much  thought  to  appearance. 

In  type  alone  the  experiences  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  should  be  a  lesson  to  all 
others.  During  the  22-month  typograph¬ 
ers'  strike  they  learned  readers  prefer 
larger  type  and  more  white  space.  The 
papers  had  given  them  larger  type  faces 
with  the  substitute  processes  used  during 
the  strike. 

So  three  Chicago  newspapers  have 
bought  some  new  fonts.  Two  of  them  have 
shifted  from  a  7*/2-point  type  on  an  8- 
point  slug  to  an  8  on  9.  One  other  is 
using  9  on  9\'2. 

Newspapers  still  using  7  or  7V^-point 
type  might  get  more  stuff  into  the  paper 
but  they're  not  making  their  readers  read 
it  or  enjoy  it. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS 

THE  INLAND  Daily  Press  Association  has 
spoken  out  on  the  subject  of  newspa¬ 
permen  accepting  government  jobs  and  has 
resolved: 

“That  a  newspaper  which  does  not  an¬ 
nounce  in  its  columns  the  appointment  of 
any  member  of  its  staff  or  an  owner  to  a 
government  position  is  guilty  of  unethical 
practice  and  betrayal  of  its  public  trust.'’ 

That's  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  newspapermen  should  not  accept  any 
salaried  job  with  any  government  agency. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can 
serve  two  masters. 

We  do  not  mean  that  our  governmental 
bodies  should  be  deprived  of  the  services 
of  the  best  brains  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  many  places  where  their 
experience  and  aptitude  can  be  used.  But 
they  should  be  advisory  without  salary 
and  should  be  well  publicized  as  the  In¬ 
land  resolution  states. 

Either  that,  or  a  newspaperman  should 
take  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  paper  to 
properly  fullfill  the  duties  of  a  paid  gov¬ 
ernment  job. 

A  newspaper  that  tolerates  an  executive 
or  an  employe  receiving  a  second  salary 
from  government,  either  openly  or  covert¬ 
ly,  while  doing  his  newspaper  work  only 
lays  itself  open  to  suspicion  that  its  news 
coverage  of  that  governmental  activity  is 
something  less  than  impartial  and  solely  in 
the  public  interest. 
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Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  a  three-year  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences. 

Miles  Hoffman  Wolff,  for 
eight  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun,  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  ( N.  C. ) 
Daily  News. 

Ray  D.  Peterson,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Robert  G.  Melzer,  who  was 
with  the  New  York  Times  for 
13  years,  is  now  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Arthur  F.  Gerecke,  for  14 
years  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named 
manager  of  a  new  business  office 
department  handling  credits, 
collections  and  adjustments  for 
the  paper.  He  returned  to  the 
newspaper  three  years  ago  from 
his  special  mission  as  chief  of 
press  control  in  occupied  Ba¬ 
varia. 

James  D.  Cherry,  formerly 
with  the  National  Advertising 
department  of  the  Norfolk  (  Va. ) 
Newspapers,  and  with  the  Stan¬ 
ley  Gross  Advertising  agency  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  Newport  News  (Va. )  Press 
and  Times  Herald. 

Bill  Hales,  a  University  of 
North  Carolina  graduate,  is  new 
in  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 


Bill  Davis,  former  classified  i 
advertising  manager  of  the . 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Globe,  has 
recently  been  named  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Santa 
Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce.  j 

Mrs.  Blanche  Klamroth,  dis-  j 
trict  circulation  manager  for  the 
Long  Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Tele-  j 
gram  in  Bellflower  for  28  years, ! 
was  honored  on  her  recent  re¬ 
tirement  by  many  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  prominent  business  men 
who  gained  their  first  experi¬ 
ence  carrying  papers  under  her 
guidance.  | 

Kendall  J.  Mau,  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director  of  West¬ 
ern  Air  Lines,  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  as  assistant  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  director.  He  is  a  1942  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Wade  Hamilton  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lakeview  ( Ore. )  Examiner. 
He  formerly  owned  his  own 
letter  press  shop  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Melbourne  W.  Burgess  has  re¬ 
turned  to  newspaper  work  as 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook.  He  was  first  affiliated 
with  the  Outlook  in  1931,  help¬ 
ing  organize  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  when  the  paper  was 
a  member  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Associated  Newspapers.  He 
returned  as  classifi^  manager 
from  1933  to  1943. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Francis  Brown,  for  the  last 
four  years  a  senior  editor  of 
Time  magazine,  will  rejoin  the 
New  York  Times  staff  as  book 
review  editor  Nov.  1.  He  was 
with  the  Times  for  15  years — 
from  1930  to  1936  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Current  History  and  from 
1936  to  1945  assistant  to  the 
Sunday  editor. 

Marvin  J.  Behr.  Binghamton 
(N.  Y. )  Sun  sports  writer,  has 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


It's  a  steady  date  in  Pittsburgh  for 


— inimitable  ’teen-age  creation  of 
Tom  Dorr,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  last  Monday  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  latest  in  a  list  including 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une,  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Newark 
News,  Portland  Oregonian,  and 
dozens  of  others.  Sec  for  yourself 
what  makes  this  lively  miss  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  adults  and  youngsters  . 
how  she  can  build  reader-interest 
for  your  newspaper  VV'ire  today 
for  proofs! 
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MRS.  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 


and 


SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH 


have  been  g^an•^ed 
honorary  LLD.  degrees 
by 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

Northampton,  Mass. 

The  inspiring  greatness  of  these  two 
remarkable  women  is  reflected  daily  in 
their  widely  syndicated  newspaper 
columns. 

Washington  and  You  by  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  | 
My  Day  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
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been  named  sports  editor  to 
succeed  the  late  Sam  Nash. 

Robert  Gallagher,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University, 
has  been  added  to  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Sun  sports  staff. 

William  Ryan  has  left  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  staff  to 
resume  studies  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Joseph  Neiman,  one-time 
Manchester,  Conn,  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  gone  into  law  practice  in 
Hartford.  He  is  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Hartford  Law 
School,  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Richard  LeBourdais  has 
moved  from  the  state  desk  to 
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the  copy  desk,  and  John  T, 
Boyd  from  copy  desk  to  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald. 

Clifford  A.  Somerville,  one¬ 
time  Portland.  Me.  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  for  five  years  with  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral  railroads'  magazine  and 
publicity  staff,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  press  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  two  systems. 
His  headquarters  are  in  Boston. 

F.  K.  PuRiNTON,  for  many 
years  news  editor  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Sun-Journal,  has 
been  named  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  mail  services  for 
American  Airlines.  Just  before 
his  employment  with  American 
in  1945  he  was  associated  with 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
Maine. 

Edward  Donohoe,  city  editor 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral,  Scranton. 

C.  Wilbur  Morris,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (O. )  News,  was  presented 
with  a  wrist  watch  by  fellow- 
employes  on  Oct.  6.  The  date 
marked  his  25th  year  with  the 
paper. 

Charlton  Wallace,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Times-Star  bridge  edi¬ 
tor,  has  assumed  added  duties 
as  editorial  promotion  writer 
for  that  paper  and  continues  as 
publicity  director  of  WKRC. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Kareceannes  is 
enroute  to  Paris,  France,  where 
she  will  serve  as  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  with  which  she 
has  been  associated  since  1945. 
Previously  she  worked  with  the 
United  Press  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
and  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Burnie  Batchler,  who  had 
worked  with  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
has  joined  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. ) 
Times  as  staff  photographer, 
succeeding  Owen  Ballance,  re¬ 
signed. 

Dan  Hodges,  for  the  past  two 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  Neivs  and  Observer,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  Merrill  Anderson,  New 
York  advertising  agent. 

Charles  Craven  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  who  has  been  reporting 
for  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star 
for  the  past  several  months,  has 
been  added  to  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  staff. 

John  L.  Morris,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga. )  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  National  Airlines. 

Charles  Ramsdell  has  re¬ 
signed  as  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  magazine  feature  writer 
to  do  free-lance  writing  and 
public  relations  work. 

Norman  Bowen  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Re¬ 
view  copy  desk  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News. 

Victor  Morris  has  left  the 
city  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  to  enter  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business. 

Harold  Roberts,  who  had 
been  with  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  is  new  on  the  copy  desk 
at  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Delores  Campbell  has  left 
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the  Wichita  Eagle  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Prairie  News,  a 
Wichita  weekly. 

Robert  D.  Resing,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  monthly  magazine, 
has  joined  the  Wichita  Eagle 
staff. 

Cleveland  Grammer,  Wichita 
Beacon  reporter,  and  Mrs. 
Grammer  are  parents  of  a  son, 
born  Oct.  10. 

Thomas  C.  Sorensen,  previ¬ 
ously  assistant  night  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  news  editor 
of  Station  KLMS,  which  will  go 
on  the  air  in  Lincoln  this  month. 

Robert  W.  Gillan,  formerly 
with  KHAS  in  Hastings,  Neb., 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
KLMS  in  Lincoln. 

Gilbert  Swenson,  former  Son 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  copy- 
reader,  has  returned  to  the 
Journal  copy  desk  after  a  stint 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

Patricia  Sprague,  21-year-old 
daughter  of  Rear  Adm.  C.  A.  F. 
Sprague,  commander  of  air 
bases  in  the  11th  and  12th 
Naval  Districts,  has  joined  the 
Journal  society  staff,  reporting 
news  of  the  Navy  set.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Norma  Crabill,  who  re¬ 
signed  due  to  illness. 

George  Olds,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspapers  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Santo 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News  Press.  A 
veteran  of  30  years  with  the 
Springfield  newspapers,  he  sue 
ceeds  Ed  Kennedy,  resigned  to 
become  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Monterey  (Xalif. )  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald. 

Alice  Gibbs,  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press  reporter,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  for  postgraduate  study 
of  economics  at  "Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  She  won  a  Rotary  In¬ 
ternational  scholarship  while  a 
student  at  the  University  of 
Arizona. 


Eleanor  Elliott,  longtime  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  the  Santa  Ana 
( Calif. )  Register  and  Santo  Ana 
Globe,  is  women's  correspondent 
in  Orange  County  for  the  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram. 

Gus  Luzania  has  been  upped 
from  the  city  staff  to  editorship 
of  the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Daily 
Bulletin  to  replace  Terry  E, 
Stephenson,  who  resigned. 

Mrs.  Betty  Guild  Neefus, 
who  had  been  with  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Times,  which  her 
father  published,  Santa  Ana 
Journal  and  Santa  Ana  Globe, 
is  new  on  the  Anaheim  Bulletin 
city  staff. 

William  Scott,  one-time 
United  Press  staffer  and  Ore¬ 
gonian  photographer,  has  joined 
the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  as 
photographer-reporter. 

William  F.  Johnston,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  ap, 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Tribune,  suc' 
ceeding  Porter  M.  Ward. 

J.  R.  Enders,  former  AP  night 
editor,  has  taken  over  Mr.  John¬ 
ston's  chores,  and  Jerry  O'Brien, 
AP  Spokane  staffer,  is  new- 
night  editor. 

“niic‘\^ice  ^  tfuTftfs 
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Can  your  school  pass  the  fire  test?.  •  .This  one  didn*t 
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Are  the  9l«irway<  protcrtrd  b> 
fire-resixting  rncloture'.? 

Are  there  at  lea«>t  two  exit««  well 
separated,  on  each  floor? 

Are  all  exit  ways  clear  of  ob* 
•truetioiis? 

It  the  heating  boiler  or  fiimaee 
in  e  teparate.  6r«**reMiMti\e  room? 

Are  safe  arrangements  presided 
for  disposal  of  wast«'  paper 
trash? 

Are  prescribed  fire  drills  prac* 
ticed  regularly? 


tlial  kill  uiui  iiiaiiii.  Must  of  the  tragedies 
strike  in  old  or  tein[H>rary  buildings. 

But  seliools  can  be  safe. .  .And  progres¬ 
sive  ruininunities,  aware  of  the  danger  of 
fire,  are  renio«leling  existing  seliools  and 
building  their  new  sebools  to  be  fire  safe. 

A  liasie  guide  in  this  important  task  is 
the  National  Hoard’s  building  eo<le,  the 
aim  of  ubieb  is  to  improve  proteetion 
against  fire.  It  applies  to  buildings  of  all 
typ<‘s.  and  serves  more  and  more  w  idely  as 


a  moilel  for  fire  safety  laws  everywhere. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  carried  on  in  the  publi*’  interest  by 
tbe  fire  insurance  business. 

★  ★  ★ 

Your  fire  insurance  affords  the  sccitritY 
needed  to  protect  mortgage  money  loaned 
to  you  on  a  home,  store,  factory  or  other 
property  that  might  be  »lestro\ed  by 
fire  —  thus  creating  a  sound  base  for 
credit . 


IF  YOUR  SCHOOL  can  answer  YES  to  ques¬ 
tions  like  these,  you  can  breathe  easily. 
If  the  answer  is  NO. .  .then  look  out! 

Fires  destroy  or  damage  more  than 
2,000  schools  every  year. .  .needless  fires 


rV.;'-' 

The  fire  insurance  companies  tchich  maintain  the 

I^T  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

85  John  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  ’ 

for  public  service  through...  Fire  Prevention  in  Home  and  Industry ...  Improved  Fire-Fighting 
Fucililicit ...  Fire-Safe  Building  Code*  ...  Safety  Tests  by  I  nderwriter«*  Laboratories ...  Ar^on 
Inveniigation. ..  Disaster  Emergency  Plan  for  Policyholders ...  Research  and  Engineering 


yptse /^,  Aans0,  ^ourjoi 
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Don't  use  gasoline  or  Use  only  wiring  and 

bentine  for  home  cleaning  appliances  writh  the  U.L.  label 


Repair  and  insulate  beating 
plant,  stoves,  ^mneyg 


SYNDICATES 


Syndicates  Face  Loss 
Due  to  Devaluation 


By  Jane  McMaster 

Recent  devaluation  of  foreign 
currencies  will  mean  a  loss  to 
American  syndicates  holding 
contracts  based  on  those  curren¬ 
cies. 

John  Brogan,  vicepresident 
and  foreign  sales  manager  of 
King  Featuores  Syndicate,  calls 
the  currency  devaluation  the 
most  severe  setback  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate's  foreign  department  in 
21  years  of  operation.  KFS  sells 
features  in  100  countries. 

Mr.  Brogan  said  the  devalua¬ 
tion  in  30-odd  foreign  countries 
represents  an  approximate  25 'r 
loss  in  cases  where  features 
were  sold  on  a  national  currency 
basis.  (For  instance,  a  contract 
stated  in  pounds  rather  than  in 
dollars. ) 

Most  KFS  contracts  use  for¬ 
eign  currencies  as  their  basis, 
Mr.  Brogan  disclosed. 

He  termed  the  currency  de¬ 
valuation  worse  than  other 
crises  in  operations  such  as  the 
depression,  the  recent  war  and 
the  newsprint  shortage. 

King’  course  of  action  to  make 
up  the  loss  will  be  increased 
selling,  “and  as  much  as  we  re¬ 
gret  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  prices,’’  he  said. 

(Mr.  Brogan  also  indicated 
there  was  loss  in  revenue  to 
INS.  of  which  he  is  foreign  sales 
manager,  and  that  prices  would 
be  raised.  U.P.  said  it  couldn’t 
tell  the  net  effect  yet.  but  that 
an  overall  cost  increase  had  fol¬ 
lowed  earlier  devaluations  in 
countries  like  France  and  Italy. 
AP  said  most  of  its  foreign  con¬ 
tracts  are  in  local  currencies 
but  that  many  of  its  distribution 
expenses  are  payable  in  the 
same  currencies.  AP  saw  “a 
possibility  of  costs  increasing.’’ 
but  was  leaving  the  question  of 
adjusting  rates  “for  later  re¬ 
view.”  ) 

Cecil  Brooks,  president  of 
Cecil  Brooks,  Ltd.,  and  the  In 
corporated  Press  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Ltd.,  which  represents  a 
number  of  American  syndicates 
in  Britain,  thinks  the  loss  to 
American  syndicates  will  be  off¬ 
set  by  greater  sales  when  more 
newsprint  becomes  available.  He 
added  that  many  prices  paid  in 
Britain  for  American  features 
are  proportionately  higher  than 
the  same  featues  would  bring 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  here  on  a  routine  business 
trip. 

Compromises  Expected 

Editors’  Press  Service,  which 
does  extensive  business  with 
Latin  American  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  indicated  there  might  be 
some  friendly  upgrading  and 
downgrading  on  contracts.  For 
instance,  a  dollar  contract  where 
the  client  felt  impo.sed  upon, 
might  be  readjusted  downward; 
while  a  contract  based  on  a  de¬ 
valued  foreign  currency  might 
be  upgraded.  In  quite  a  few  in¬ 


stances,  clients  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  increase  prices  in 
view  of  the  devaluation,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulty  in 
getting  dollars  out  of  foreign 
countries  is  continuing.  In  Argen¬ 
tina,  for  instance,  feature  sales 
are  very  good  but  the  money  is 
kept  over  there,  according  to 
Manager  John  Klem  of  Editors' 
Press  Service. 

A  fairly  extensive  loss  due  to 
devaluation  was  expected  by 
Albert  Moody,  manager  of  the 
foreign  feature  division  of 
Unit^  Press,  which  services 
United  Feature  Syndicate’s  ma¬ 
terial  and  that  of  several  other 
syndicates  abroad. 

Mr.  Moody  also  thought  some 
compromises  would  be  made  on 
contracts. 


Tinney 


General  Features  Signs 
Broken  Arrow's  Tinney 

Cal  Tinney  of  Broken  Arrow, 
Okla.,  who  has  been  signed  by 
General  Features  Corp.  for  a 
once-a-week  col¬ 
umn  beginning 
the  middle  of 
November,  says 
his  aim  will  be 
to  ‘‘bring  the 
world  down  to 
earth.”  He  will 
also  “write  the 
truth  even  if  it 
hurts  —  just  as 
long  as  it  makes 
them  laugh.” 

M  r .  'Tinney, 
who  wears  a 
large  hat  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “Oklahoman”  (“In 
Oklahoma,  they're  big  enough 
to  shade  us  but  not  big  enough 
to  shade  us  and  the  horse'  ). 
looks  something  like  Will 
Rogers.  But  the  syndicate, 
which  is  for  every  man  to  him¬ 
self  and  times,  won’t  allude  to 
the  classic  Oklahoma  humorist 
in  Tinney  promotion. 

Mr.  Tinney  made  an  onslaught 
on  the  Waldorf  Astoria  at 
lunch  the  other  day,  firing  gags 
before  he  could  even  see  the 
whites  of  our  eyes;  forgetting  to 
check  his  oversized  bonnet;  and 
calling  for  Dr.  Pepper.  "It 
tastes  like  persimmons  after 
the  first  frost.”  he  said  wistfully. 
The  waiter  gave  him  Coca  Cola. 

The  Waldorf,  which  to  Mr. 
Tinney  was  “This  here  hotel,” 
reminded  him  of  one  his  father 
used  to  run  out  in  Oklahoma.  "It 
had  14  rooms,”  he  drawled.  On 
the  subject  of  New  York,  he 
agrees  with  the  preacher  who 
came  on  a  visit  and  observed; 
“It’s  a  great  city,  but  I  wish  I 
had  come  before  I  was  con¬ 
verted.” 

Vital  Statistics 

Mr.  ‘Tinney  told  us  this  life 
story : 

Born  in  Pontotoc  County. 


Okia.  ( Named  one  of  his  four 
children  "Pontotoc.”)  Lived  in 
a  log  cabin  as  soon  as  his  fam¬ 
ily  moved  indoor.  Had  lived  in 
a  tent.) 

All  his  folks  come  from  Texas. 
Both  grandfathers  were  killed 
there — an  old  family  custom, 
getting  killed. 

Walked  eight  miles  to  school 
every  day.  At  high  school  in 
Tulsa,  he  wrote  stuff  for  local 
papers.  They  used  to  run  it  with 
his  age  on  it.  “They  figured 
they’d  let  people  know  this  fel¬ 
low  was  in  his  nonage,”  he  says. 
After  five  long  years,  he  failed 
to  graduate. 

Got  a  job  as  reporter  on  City 
News  Bureau  in  (Chicago.  Fired 
for  failing  to  spend  a  nickel  to 
call  in  a  story. 

Worked  his  way  around  the 
world — left  with  $17.  back  in 
two  years  with  3c.  Worked  in 
Paris  for  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  edition  there.  Fired.  In 
Far  East,  worked  for  Columnist 
George  Sokolsky  on  Far  Eastern 
Review.  Caught  a  fever. 

Back  home,  got  a  job  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  Congressman  because 
it  was  suppos^  to  be  great  op¬ 
portunity.  Mainly  chauffered, 
and  found  Washington  streets 
didn’t  have  much  more  to  offer 
than  Oklahoma  streets.  Quit. 

Decided  to  go  to  college  after 
four  years  ^ucational  lapse. 
Went  to  University  of  Oklahoma, 
but  in  less  than  a  year  they 
found  out  he  hadn’t  finished 
high  school.  Let  out. 

This  brings  Mr.  Tinney  up  to 
his  early  20's.  He’s  41,  now. 
During  the  interim,  his  activi¬ 
ties  have  included:  working  on 
the  old  Life,  on  the  New  York 
Post,  doing  a  syndicated  profile 
column  for  McNaught;  putting 
on  radio  programs  including 
"Stop  Me  If  You’ve  Heard  This 
One  "  and  "Sizing  Up  the  News”: 
lecturing;  authoring.  (  He's  now 
busy  on  "Mirth  of  a  Nation  "  for 
Doubleday.) 

He  commutes  between  Wild- 
horse  Hill,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla., 
and  New  York  and  thinks  he 
owns  a  DC-6  airliner. 


Rose  Adds  Weeklies 

Billy  Rose,  whose  daily 
“Pitching  Horseshoes ■’  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Bell,  will  be  syndi¬ 
cated  to  weeklies  by  WNU-Fea- 
tures.  His  column  for  weeklies 
will  be  titled  “Broadway  and 
Main  Street.”  An  arrangement 
with  Bell  grants  Western  New^ 
paper  Union  the  rights  in  the 
weekly  field. 

News  and  Notes 

Several  syndicates  have  asked 
for  the  New  York  Times’  new 
once-a-week  four-column  “Pat¬ 
terns  of  the  Times, "  which  fea¬ 
tures  original  artwork,  descrip¬ 
tive  copy  and  Advance  Patterns. 
The  first  pattern  feature  the 
paper  has  ever  carried,  it  was 
originated  by  Fashion  Editor 
Virginia  Pope,  who  had  been 
wanting  to  use  one  for  years. 

Bell  Columnist  Dorothy 
Thompson,  in  a  Boston  hospital 
with  a  virus  infection,  wrote  an 
eight-paragraph  story  for  the 
client  Boston  Globe  after  the 
hospital  had  refused  to  give  out 
information. 

Cartoonist  Norman  Marsh 
("Danny  Hale,”  KFS)  on  (kt. 
13  failed  for  the  second  time  in 
his  attempt  to  break  the  long 
standing  coast  to  coast  record 
for  light  airplanes.  Leaving  from 
Los  Angeles,  his  Aeronca  was 
forced  down  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
due  to  fuel  pump  trouble. 

Frank  O.  Colby  (“Take  My 
Word  For  It” — Bell),  who  has 
long  disagreed  with  straight- 
laced  lexicons,  is  writing  his 
own.  The  one-man  job  will  in¬ 
clude  Colby’s  own  self-pronun¬ 
ciation  system  and  will  give 
English  as  she  is  spoke— by 
well-educated  Americans,  that 
is. 

Erskine  Johnson,  NEA  Servici 
Hollywood  correspondent,  goes 
back  on  the  air  Nov.  14  with 
a  three-a-week  interview  pro¬ 
gram  on  Mutual. 

Fragments  of  the  Will  Rogers 
paragraphs  which  were  syndi¬ 
cated  by  McNaught  appear  in 
“The  Autobiography  of  Will 
Rogers”  recently  published  by 
Houghton.  Mifflin. 


Readers  appreciate  this  helpful  service 

THE  NEW  SEASON  ushers  in  a  round  of  social  activities— weddings, 


dinner  parties,  church  and  club  gatherings,  sports  and  theatrical  events. 

What  more  appropriate  time  to 
point  up  the  do's  and  don't's 
of  good  manners  to  your  readeis? 
"The  Correct  Thing"  is  the 
painless  way  to  modern  eti¬ 
quette  ...  a  daily  illustrated 
feature  that  finds  favor  with 
parents  and  teachers,  sodol 
and  business  leaders . . .  oH 
other  readers,  too.  An  eye- 
appealing  addition  to  your  womens 
pages  ...  as  interesting  and  entertaining 
as  it  is  instructive.  Ask  for  sample 
proofs  and  prices  now. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  SLOTT  Monoger  NEWS  BUILDING  New  York  17  TRIBUNE  TOWER  Chitogo  H 
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Two  aids  to  hospitality 


coke 


in  the  furnace 
keeps  your  guests 
warm  and  comfortable 


Coke* 


in  the  living  room 
provides  them  with 
delicious  refreshment 


No  ambiguity  here!  With  a  lower-case  “c”,  coke  means  a  specific  kind 
of  fuel — and  nothing  else. 

With  an  upper-case  “C”,  Coke  means  a  specific  beverage,  Coca-Cola — 
and  nothing  else. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  that  people  not  directly  concerned  often 
forget  this  distinction.  But  what  may  seem  to  you  a  trivial  matter  is  a 
vital  one  to  us.  For  the  law  requires  us  to  be  diligent  in  the  protection 
of  our  trade-marks.  Hence  these  frequent  reminders. 

Your  co-operation  is  respect¬ 
fully  requested  whenever  you 
use  either  Coca-Cola  or  Coke 
in  print. 


*Coke  =  Coca-Cola 

Bot/i  are  registered  trade-marks  that 
distinguish  the  same  thing — the 
product  oj  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


eOPVniOHT  tB49.  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  22,  1949 
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Frezzolini,  Inventor 
And  Master  Craftsman 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

Jim  Frezzolini,  inventor  and 
master  craftsman,  is  over  six 
feet  tall,  weighs  230  pounds  and 
wears  a  size  7Vi!  hat,  and  at 
least  half  of  the  man  must  be 
made  of  brains. 

That's  the  impression  you  get 
when  you  visit  him  at  his  com¬ 
bined  home  and  workshop  in 
The  Bronx,  where,  in  his  off- 
hours,  he  builds  and  reconverts 
cameras,  specializing  in  big 
berthas,  aerials  and  sequences. 

$40,000  in  Equipment 

That’s  your  first  thought,  and 
your  second  and  third,  as  he 
walks  around  the  three  base¬ 
ment  rooms  of  his  shop,  which 
is  filled  with  $40,000  worth  of 
equipment.  He  explains  a  lens. 
He  tells,  modestly,  how  he 
licked  the  problem  of  wooden 
negative  holders.  He  shows  the 
Frezzolini  16-mm.  sound  camera. 

“I  learned  the  electrician 
trade  in  Rome,  my  birthplace, 
when  I  was  12  years  old,”  he 
relates.  “I  was  a  helper  to  my 
uncle.  From  then  on  I  always 
had  a  soft  spot  in  my  makeup 
for  everything  mechanical. 

“When  I  was  14  I  came  to 
this  country,  and  I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  the  old  Italian  who  advised 
me,  ‘Son,  if  you  ever  want  to 
amount  to  anything  in  this 
country,  you  must  learn  to 
speak  English  as  well  as  the 
next  person.’ 

“And  when  I  was  15  I  bought 
a  Brownie  out  of  my  savings. 
My  father  almost  killed  me  for 
spending  the  money.  I  mention 
all  this  because  you  asked  me 
when  I  first  became  interested 
in  cameras.  Well,  that  was  the 
beginning. 

Start  of  Shop 

“As  for  my  shop,  the  idea 
came  to  me  about  15  years  ago 
when  I  was  an  electrician  on 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 
Cayio  Sileo,  INP  assignment 
editor,  knew  of  my  interest  in 
cameras  and  wondered  if  I 
would  repair  a  big  bertha, 
which  was  new. 

“He  liked  the  job  I  did  so 
much  that  he  wanted  me  to 
build  a  new  one.  I  made  him 
a  28-inch  big  bertha  with  im¬ 
provements.  It  was  lighter, 
easier  to  focus  and  it  had  re¬ 
mote  controls  for  opening  the 
lens. 

“Since  then  I've  been  build¬ 
ing  cameras.  Everybody  gave 
me  orders.  So  far  as  I  know. 
I  am  the  only  one  in  the  coun¬ 
try  making  big  berthas  on  a 
big-business  scale.” 

Big  Jim  is  self-educated  for 
the  most  part.  He  left  school 
when  he  was  16.  'Yet  he  quali¬ 
fies  as  a  sound  and  a  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer,  even  without  di¬ 
ploma,  and  he  has  taught  him¬ 
self  to  play  the  organ  and  the 
piano.  He  has  two  pianos, 
two  organs  and  one  nickelodeon 
in  his  home. 


“Jim  is  a  mechanical  wizard,” 
says  Mr.  Sileo.  "If  he  only  had 
had  a  business  manager,  he'd  be 
wealthy  today.  He’s  done  work 
for  us  and  forgotten  to  send  the 
bill  around  tifi  a  year  later.” 

Cameras  Come  High 

The  shop  is  comprised  of  two 
others  besides  Jim  and  is  called 
the  General  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  The  assistants  are  Jack 
Frezzolini  and  Andy  D’Aloia. 
Jim’s  father  and  nephew. 
Among  them  these  last  15  years 
they  have  accounted  for  40 
cameras,  costing  from  $200  to 
$1,450. 

“The  $200  job  takes  a  week 
to  build.”  Jim  explained.  “The 
highest  priced  ones  five  to  six 
weeks.  We  make  nothing  small¬ 
er  than  a  20-inch  lens  big 
bertha,  and  our  charge  is  predi¬ 
cated  upon  what  materials  the 
client  supplies  us  with. 

“Naturally,  if  the  customer 
sends  us  the  lens  and  box,  then 
the  price  is  lower.  At  any  rate, 
each  camera  presents  its  own 
problems.  ITiat’s  why  we  can’t 
mass-produce  them.  They  are 
built  to  the  specifications  of 
each  newspaper.  The  papers 
tell  me  what  they  want  and 
need  and  I  use  my  own  ideas 
to  solve  their  photographic  diffi¬ 
culties. 

“We  have  built  big  berthas 
for  clients  from  here  to  the 
West  Coast.  Let's  see,  for  INP, 
AP,  Acme,  New  York  Daily 
News,  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  Boston  Record,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Courant 
amd  many  others,  including,  of 
course,  the  Daily  Mirror,  where 
I  still  work  nights.” 

Lens  Is  Toughest 

What  is  the  toughest  part 
about  making  a  big  bertha, 
Jim? 

“Setting  the  lens  in  the 
proper  place  .  .  .  getting  it  just 
so.” 

And  what  job  are  you  proud¬ 
est  of? 

“Rebuilding  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror’s  48-incher.  It  used  to  weigh 
120  pounds  and  two  men  had 
to  carry  it.  I  reduced  its  weight 
to  65  pounds.  The  reason  it  was 
so  heavy?  Well,  it  was  mostly 
all  hard  wood  and  brass.  I  re¬ 
placed  these  with  airplane 
metal.” 

He  has  done  well  financially, 
but  he  hasn’t  mined  all  his 
gold,  and  apparently  it  doesn’t 
worry  him  too  much. 

He  has  invented  an  electric 
door  opener  for  garages.  As 
you  drive  up  to  your  garage, 
you  press  a  button  on  the  dash¬ 
board  of  your  car  and,  just 
like  that,  the  garage  doors 
open.  When  you  back  up.  the 
doors  shut. 


Jim  Frezzolini 

Then  there  is  the  high-inten¬ 
sity  portable  light  he  made  for 
motion  picture  cameras.  This 
is  a  constant  light  enabling 
newsreelmen  to  shoot  24  frames 
per  second  in  the  darkest  cor¬ 
ners  and  still  come  up  with 
well-lighted  pictures.  This  light 
has  been  as  popular  as  the  fluo¬ 
rescent  enlargers  he  built  for 
INP  and  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Jim  has  also  developed  with 
Walter  Howey,  editor  of  the 
American  Weekly,  the  INP 
Soundphoto  machine,  on  which 
they  both  hold  patents.  These 
two  gentlemen  have  teamed  up 
to  do  much  experimenting  in 
speedlighting. 

And  speaking  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  the  inventor’s  latest  has  to 
do  with  the  Frezzolini  16-mm. 
sound  camera  which,  according 
to  Jim,  has  a  different  principle 
for  recording  speech  and  music 
and  a  higher  fidelity  than  the 
usual  sound  camera  has. 

2  Years  to  Build  Camera 

It  took  him  two  years  to  con¬ 
struct  this  camera,  and  he  has 
insured  it  for  $17,845.  He  said 
when  the  patent  comes  through 
he  may  put  his  wonderful  honey 
on  the  market.  Meanwhile,  he  s 
renting  it  at  a  handsome  profit 
to  a  large  Manhattan  advertia* 
ing  agency. 

H  i  s  accomplishments,  of 
course,  have  been  noted  by 
many  top  executives  and  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  photographic 
field  and  he  has  been  offered 
fancy  salaries  and  titles. 

But  he  has  always  said  no. 

“I  like  it  this  way,”  he  said 
the  other  day.  “I  can  be  near 
my  wife  and  four  children 
while  I  work  in  the  shop.  That 
means  a  lot  to  me.” 


Mathews  Publishes 
Report  on  Far  East 


24-page  tabloid  supplement  pre¬ 
pared  by  Editor-Publisher  Wil 
liam  R.  Mathews  and  detailini 
his  observations  on  a  trip  ^ 
Indonesia  and  other  points  in 
the  Far  East  last  summer. 

In  one  of  his  articles,  Mr 
Mathews  told  how  he  had  es 
caped  death  by  not  boarding  the 
plane  carrying  13  other  nevw- 
men. 

“Dorothy  Brandon  (of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune)  and 
I  are  the  only  survivors,”  wrote 
Mr.  Mathews.  “Fortunately  l 
had  made  my  plans  before  leav¬ 
ing  New  York  to  return  home 
via  the  Pacific  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bran¬ 
don.  mother-in-law  of  Whitelaw 
Reid,  told  me  on  the  evening  of 
July  2  that  she  would  not  think 
of  returning  with  the  group  be¬ 
cause  ‘that  plane  is  going  to  be 
sabotaged.’  And  as  I  recall  she 
said  it  would  be  done  in  India, 
where  she  had  lived  as  a  young 
woman.” 

■ 

Venue  Motion  Change 
For  Alger  Hiss  Denied 

A  motion  by  Alger  Hiss  for 
a  change  of  venue  to  'Vermont 
for  his  second  perjury  trial  was 
denied  this  week  by  Federal 
Judge  Alfred  C.  Coxe.  The  mo¬ 
tion  had  been  based  mainly  on 
metropolitan  press  coverage 
during  the  first  trial.  (EiP 
Oct.  15,  p.  8. ) 

Judge  Coxe  said  the  papers 
presented  by  the  Hiss  attorneys 
contained  nothing  to  prove  the 
defendant  could  not  obtain  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial  in  this 
district. 


Apology  and  Repairs 

Philadelphia — Charles  T.  Hig¬ 
gins,  photographer,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  dropped 
charges  of  assault  and  battery 
against  a  pawnbroker  after  the 
defendant  offered  a  public  apol¬ 
ogy  in  Court  Oct.  14  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  repairing  the  camera 
which  he  had  smashed. 


Lensman  Scores 
On  60-Y aid  Dash 

Lexington,  Ky. — Sports  writ¬ 
ers  were  enthusiastic  about 
Kentucky’s  25-0  win  over  Geor 
gia,  but  no  paper  mentioned  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  runs  of  the 
gam  e — a  60-yard  dash  by 
Charles  Fentress,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader. 

Fentress  went  to  the  game 
with  firm  instructions:  “Get  a 
shot  of  the  first  touchdown  or 
else.”  The  19-year-old  photog¬ 
rapher  was  about  even  with 
Emery  Clark  when  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  back  caught  a  Georgia 
punt  and  started  to  run. 

As  Clark  ran  broken-field 
through  the  Georgia  team,  Fen¬ 
tress,  laden  with  Speed  Graphic 
and  a  14-pound  Strobe  Ugnt 
unit,  set  sail  down  the  side  hn» 
He  reached  the  end  zone  in 
time  to  turn  and  flash  a  pic^ 
as  Clark  crossed  the  goal  h®* 
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ONE  easily  processed  Kodak  Ektacolor  negative ...  three  positive  gela¬ 
tin  matrices  made  in  any  standard  enlarger  which  is  equipped  with  a  color- 
corrected  lens  . .  .  Kodak  Dye  Transfer  Dyes — cyan,  magenta,  and  yellow  .  .  . 
a  sheet  of  pre-mordanted  paper  .  .  .  these  are  the  essentials  required  to  create  a 
superlative  direct  color  print  with  Kodak  Ektacolor  and  Pan  Matrix  Film. 
With  the  Kodak  Vacuum  Register  Board  for  exposing  your  matrices  and  the 
Kodak  Transfer  Register  Board  for  transferring  the  dyes,  you  are  assured  of 
completely  automatic  registration.  Each  sheet  of  Kodak  Pan  Matrix  Film 
is  punched  to  lit  the  registering  pins  on  these  hoards. 


Here  is  a  new  siiiipliiied  method  of  creating  direct 
color  prints  of  rare  beanty  . . .  prints  that  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  time  after  time,  and  at  very  low  cost. 


•  Ask  your  Kodak  dealer  for  a  copy  of  "Kodak  Ektacolor 
and  Pan  Matrix  Films,"  or  write: 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION 

Christmas  Is  Coming; 
Ask  Your  Merchants! 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  you  haven’t  looked  at  the 
calendar  lately,  do  so.  To  coin 
a  phrase,  as  it  were,  it’s  later 
than  you  think.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  piece  from  NEA 
Service:  “80  days  till  Christ¬ 

mas’’  is  what  it  shouts.  Does 
that  give  you  any  ideas’.’ 

Christmas  this  year,  our  own 
personal  staff  of  economic  ad¬ 
visers  advises,  is  going  to  be 
mighty  important  in  the  whole 
business  picture.  The  way 
things  have  been  running  this 
year,  they’re  pretty  close  to  last 
year,  but  maybe,  in  most  cases, 
just  a  little  behind.  Last  year 
was  pretty  much  a  record  year. 
What  happens  during  the 
Christmas  business  season  may 
very  well  determine  whether 
this  year  is  a  record  year,  or 
just  close  to  one. 

As  a  result,  a  lot  of  Christmas 
thinking  is  going  on  in  retail 
store  circles  right  now  that 
probably  ought  to  be  going  on 
in  newspaper  promotion  circles 
as  well.  The  merchants,  it 
would  appear,  are  going  to  go 
all  out  for  a  big  Christmas 
business,  and  don’t  spare  the 
newspaper  space.  Even  more 
important,  there  is  evidence  that 
they  are  going  to  use  that  space 
to  do  hard  selling  rather  than 
soft  institutional  selling. 

The  newspapers  ought  to  wel¬ 
come  the  hard  selling  angle. 
Newspapers  always  do  a  lot 
better  at  hard  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  than  at  soft  selling  of 
reputations.  And  if  they  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  year's  hard 
selling,  they’ve  done  themselves 
the  best  kind  of  promotion 
against  whatever  competition 
they’re  up  against  next  year. 
Could  be  that  television  will  be 
battling  a  little  harder  next 
year  for  some  of  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar. 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
a  newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  can  do  to  help  the  town’s 
merchants  get  Christmas  buying 
started  early  and  going  big. 
NEA’s  package  of  "Christmas 
preparedness  features’’  is  one 
kit  of  practical  ideas — features 
on  gifts  to  buy,  gifts  to  make, 
decorating,  greeting  cards,  wrap¬ 
ping — all  designed  to  get  the 
Christmas  thinking,  and  the 
Christmas  shopping,  started 
early. 

Out  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  busily  promoting 
Christmas  Value  Days,  reviving 
a  promotion  that  the  paper 
started  away  back  in  1935,  and 
then  dropped  in  1941.  This 
starts  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  a  big  special  issue.  It 
embraces  practically  every  pro¬ 
motion  device  —  movie  trailers, 
car  cards,  ads,  bulletinboard  an¬ 
nouncements,  etc.,  etc. 

Helping  the  merchants  pro¬ 
mote  Christmas  business  is  not 
altogether  an  unselfish  chore  for 
any  newspaper  promotion  staff. 
It’s  a  job  that  should  pay  off 
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in  extra  linage  for  the  paper. 
Ideas  for  such  help  should  be 
plentiful  in  any  shop.  But  if 
you’re  at  a  loss  just  what  to  do 
— having  to  fit  this  into  an  al¬ 
ready  crowded  program — why 
not  confer  with  some  of  your 
merchants?  They’ll  have  some 
ideas,  and  thank  you  for  put¬ 
ting  them  to  work. 

La  Belle  Promotion 

This  is  by  way  of  being  an 
accolade  to  an  outfit  in  Paris 
called  Office  de  Publicite  Gen- 
erale  which  has  perpetrated  for 
he  Parisien  Lihere,  a  Parisian 
daily,  a  promotional  booklet  that 
stacks  up  with  the  best  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  daily  in  this 
country.  We  can  tell  that  even 
though  we  can  read  French  only 
with  a  deplorable  accent. 

“Votre  clientele  est  la!’’  is 
what  this  booklet  is  captioned, 
which  means,  in  our  French, 
“Here  are  your  customers.’’  It 
then  proceeds,  in  the  best  U.  S. 
promotional  formula,  to  show- 
how  the  paper’s  circulation  has 
grown,  how  its  advertising  has 
grown.  Then  it  reports  the 
results  of  a  survey  among  its 
readers  which  tells  how  they  di¬ 
vide  by  sex,  age,  occupation,  in 
come,  ownership  of  household 
appliances,  automobiles,  tele¬ 
phones,  radio,  etc.  It  has  figures 
also  on  reader  loyalty,  and  on 
multiple  readership. 

The  booklet  is  dynamically 
designed,  arrestingly  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  line  draw¬ 
ings,  and  beautifully  printed  in 
several  colors.  If  it  impresses 
in  France  as  it  impressed  us. 
this  promotion  should  really 
pay  off. 

Airlines  Going  Up 

Credit  the  New  York  Times 
with  a  promotion  that  helps 
not  only  the  Times  but  all  news¬ 
papers.  Which  is,  really,  as 
things  should  be.  This  is  a 
broadside  titled  “Going  Up!” 
which  reimrts  the  success  Cap¬ 
ital  Airlines  has  had  with 
newspaper  advertising.  The 
campaign  which  produced  this 
success,  and  is  the  basis  for  this 
broadside,  employed  a  news¬ 
paper  list  of  110  newspapers. 
The  Times  "spearheaded”  the 
campaign.  The  booklet  is  de¬ 
lightfully  designed,  and  repro¬ 
duces  some  of  the  ads  in  this 
successful  campaign  as  well  as 
a  letter  from  Capital  telling 
what  the  campaign  did  for  its 
business. 

In  the  Bag 

Schenectady  (  N.  Y.  )  Union- 
Star  has  ready  a  standard  mar¬ 
ket  data  folder  covering  its  mar¬ 
ket.  Included  is  a  large  street 
map  of  the  city. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  makes 
good  use  of  a  blotter  which  tells 
a  quick  result  story,  a  fur  store 
that  advertised  heavily  in  the 


Examiner  during  August  and 
boosted  sales  one-third.  This 
kind  of  stuff  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  done,  costs  little,  and  has 
a  multiplicity  of  uses.  Also 
from  the  Examiner,  a  broadside 
telling  what  a  big  market  its 
women  readers  are  for  apparel. 

Chicago  Herald- American  has 
an  interesting  broadside  in  the 
mails,  “Now  let’s  give  the  spon¬ 
sor  a  hand!”  promoting  its  new 
paid  radio  listings. 

Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press  has  ready  its  1950  edition 
of  the  Ventura  County  retail 
grocers  route  list.  This  is  de- 
sig«ed  as  a  salesmans  pocket- 
book,  and  is  most  useful. 

■ 

Root  Named  Editor 
Of  Worldover  Press 

Wilton,  Conn. — Robert  Root, 
former  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  ( la. ) 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of 
Worldover  Press  here.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1937  and  traveled  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Russia  on  a  Pulitzer 
scholarship. 

From  1945  to  1947,  he  was 
correspondent  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  at  Geneva, 
and  directed  public  relations  for 
several  major  postwar  church 
gatherings  in  Europe.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  traveling  in  the 
Near  East  and  Asia,  Mr.  Root 
served  as  special  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 
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Free  Logos 

An  artist  was  commissioned 
by  the  weekly  Kincardine 
(Ont. )  News,  to  make  signa¬ 
tures  of  business  firms  that  the 
paper  wanted  as  advertisers 
Then  logos  were  made  in  two! 
three  and  four-column  widths 
and  presented  to  the  firms 
Many  of  the  firms  copyrighted 
the  signatures,  and  one  com 
pany  had  a  large  neon  sign 
made,  patterned  after  the  logo 


Future  Leaders 

Biographies  of  outstanding 
high  school  pupils  are  being 
published  each  week  by  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
under  the  title  “Leaders  of  To¬ 
morrow.”  Subjects  are  selected 
by  a  committee  of  student  lead 
ers  and  principals. 


Sponsored  Fiction 

Weekly  fiction  stories,  spon¬ 
sored  by  an  advertiser,  are  be 
ing  run  in  the  St.  Johns  (New 
foundland )  Evening  Telegram. 
An  eight-column  banner  over 
the  story  includes  the  name  of 
the  advertiser.  Current  series 
carries  a  box  reading:  "The 
Great  Eastern  Oil  and  Import 
Co.  presents  for  the  pleasure  of 
its  customers  and  friends,  today 
and  each  succeeding  Saturday’s 
edition  of  this  paper,  until 
further  notice — Complete  Detec 
tive  Stories  by  popular  authors  ’ 


Rhoades  to  Direct 
Hudson  Motor  Car  PR 

Detroit  —  Appointment  o  f 
Thomas  P.  Rhoades  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Hud¬ 
son  Motor  Car  Co.,  has  been 
announced  by  N.  K.  VanDerzee, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales. 

A  native  of  Indianapolis,  Mr. 
Rhoades  attended  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  for  14  years  a 
member  of  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News. 

■ 

All-Electric  Barn 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  a  Gannett  News¬ 
paper,  added  another  “first”  to 
its  public  service  projects  re¬ 
cently  when  it  sponsored  a 
model  all-electric  dai^  barn. 
Thousands  of  persons  inspected 
it  and  the  Times  ran  consider¬ 
able  advertising  from  electrical 
firms. 


WHY? 

, . .  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  &  P  every 
week? 
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Photos  in  Ads 

Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune 
has  cooperated  with  the  local 
Groceteria  in  running  cuts  of 
customers  shopping  in  that 
store.  Starting  with  a  picture 
of  one  of  the  oldest  customers, 
the  idea  has  grown  to  the  point 
of  a  spread  of  six  double  trucks 
planned  for  the  store’s  30th  an 
niversary. 
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“WeVe  gained 
comfort 

and  independence 


with  the  income 


from  dividend -pai/ing  stocks 
I  bought  in  mg  wage-eaming  gears'* 

Cy  THOMASTON,  CONN. 


Facts  for  the  thrifty 

Dividends  paid  on  common  stocks  provide  "second  incomes”  for 
millions  of  people;  in  many  cases  their  entire  incomes.  Your  sur¬ 
plus  funds  can  earn  you  an  income,  one  that  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  return  from  so-called  "riskless”  investment. 

The  facilities  of  Member  Firms  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  supplying  factual  information  help  make  informed  investing 
today  a  convenient,  simple  procedure... and  also  help  you  appraise 
the  risk  that  attends  ownership  of  common  stocks,  a  risk  inher¬ 
ent  in  ownership  of  any  form  of  property.  Member  Firms  invite 
all  who  would  put  their  funds  to  work,  producing  income,  to  do 
so  with  the  benefit  of  facts  that  can  be  had  without  obligation. 

The  companies  that  have  met  the  requirements  necessary  to 
place  their  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  list  com¬ 
prise  America’s  greatest  industries.  These  companies  are  owned 
by  people  in  all  walks  of  life;  their  average  share-holdings  are 
modest  .  .  .  representing  whatever  number  they  choose  to  own, 
whether  5,  42  or  100  shares.  The  names  of  these  companies  are 
known  nationally;  hundreds  of  them  have  paid  dividends  annually 
without  exception  for  over  25  years,  many  for  50  years  and  more. 

The  average  yield  of  all  dividend-paying  common  stocks  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  computed  for  each  year  since 
1940  provides  food  for  thought  for  everyone  with  surplus  funds. 

Oct. 

1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949 

6.1*  9.3*  7.8*  6.1<;fc  5.0*  3.6*  4.8*  6.3*  7.8*  8.2* 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  urges  investors  to  base  their 
investment  decisions  on  facts.  Member  Firms  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  you  find  the  facts  to  fit  your  personal  requirements. 

YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING:  "Making  the  Most  of  Your  Surplus 
Funds, "a  special  issue  of  THE  EXCHANGE  Magazine,  published 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  containing  a  selection  of 
articles  and  data  of  special  interest  to  investors.  To  obtain  your 
free  copy,  write  to  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  E3, 
20  Broad  Street,  New  York  5,  and  ask  for  "Special  Issue.” 
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“I  landed  in  this  country  June  1,  1900,  at  the 
age  of  17,”  Mr.  Johnson  says,  “with  nothing  but 
the  clothes  on  my  back.  I’ve  worked  ever  since, 
until  my  retirement  a  few  years  ago,  at  my  trade 
of  ironworker. 

“Back  a  good  many  years  ago  my  wife  and  I 
started  looking  ahead  to  the  day  when  I  could 
stop  work  and  still  have  a  comfortable  income. 
We  decided  that  could  be  done  only  if  I  put  part 
of  my  wages  into  companies  that  would  then  be 
working  for  us. 

“During  the  last  16  years.  I’ve  frequently  felt, 
after  careful  consideration,  that  the  stocks  or 
bonds  of  certain  companies  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  were  selling  for  less  than  they 
were  worth.  I’ve  backed  my  judgment,  buying  a 
few  shares  or  bonds  whenever  we  had  the  money 
to  spare. 

’Evcr)thing  we  need  or  want” 

“The  result  is  that  we  have  many  different  in¬ 
vestments —  all  my  own  selections,  and  most  of 
them  common  stocks — and  we  get  our  entire  in¬ 
come  from  them  today.  We  receive  about  7.5%  on 
the  money  we  have  invested,  not  counting  the  in¬ 
crease  in  market  value  of  the  securities  we  hold.  We 
are  still  investing,  and  expect  to  do  so  all  our  lives. 

"My  wife  and  I  spend  our  winters  in  Florida, 
our  summers  in  Connecticut,  and  I  do  some 
fishing  in  Maine.  We  are  not  rich,  but  the  invested 
money  we  have  working  for  us  provides  everything 
we  need  or  want.” 

Invest  wisely.., 

through  a  Member  Firm  of  the 

New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


Canham  Urges 
Closer  Ties 
To  Community 

Orono,  Me. — ^Newspopers  must 
establish  a  new  relationship 
with  the  communities  they  serve 
or  face  the  danger  of  being 
treated  as  public  utilities,  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  declared 
at  the  first  Maine  Newspaper 
Day  ceremonies  Oct.  14  at  the 
University  of  Maine. 

This  threat  of  “dangerous  and 
fatal”  control,  he  said,  can  be 
averted  only  by  convincing  the 
community  that  the  newspaper 
Is  striving  for  objectivity  in  its 
news  presentation.  Mr.  Canham 
noted  that,  fortunately,  most  pa¬ 
pers  are  objective  in  their 
handling  of  news  and,  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent,  in  their  editorial 
approach. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  newspapers,  Mr.  Canham 
added,  those  newspapers  will 
survive  best  which  are  closest 
to  the  people. 

Headline  Reiorm  Due 

On  the  technical  side,  Mr. 
Canham  said  headline  reform  Is 
long  overdue.  He  said  tradi¬ 
tional  headlines  use  loaded 
words,  waste  too  much  space, 
are  not  attractive  enough  and 
are  driven  into  jargon  in  the 
^arch  for  brevity.  He  felt  there 
is  more  "power  and  punch”  in 
label  or  magazine  type  head¬ 
lines  than  in  the  present  news 
heads. 

Declaring  that  the  drive  for 
bringing  down  barriers  to  in¬ 
formation  has  had  “very  indif¬ 
ferent  success,"  Mr.  Canham 
suggested: 

“If  American  newspapermen 
wish  to  bring  down  the  external 
barriers  to  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  they  can  best  do  it  not  by 
diplomatic  or  political  manipu¬ 
lation,  but  by  the  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  to  rai^  newspapers  in  other 
countries  into  the  same  place  in 
the  community  which  they  en¬ 
joy  in  the  United  States.  ...  In 
the  great  majority  of  countries, 
the  press  is  far  from  indepen¬ 
dent  or  free.  We  can  help  it  to 
attain  freedom,  but  largely  by 
sharing  techniques  and  view¬ 
points — a  process  in  which  we. 
too,  will  learn.” 

In  a  seminar  on  “Current 
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Libel  Problems."  Prof.  Harold  L. 
Cross  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  noted  that  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  inclined  judges  to  allow 
more  leeway  in  news  presenta¬ 
tion.  He  said  there  has  been 
a  trend  toward  fewer  libel  suits 
because  of  an  increasing  sense 
of  responsibility  and  greater 
care  and  accuracy  among  news¬ 
men,  the  development  of  a  "libel 
consciousness”  and  a  relative 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  lo 
cal,  sensationalized  news. 

More  Liberal  in  Libel 

While  judges  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  severe  in  defining 
libel,  they  have  been  more  lib¬ 
eral  in  allowing  new  defenses 
and  reducing  the  quantity  of 
proof  required  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  defense.  Professor  Cross 
declared. 

He  attributed  a  trend  toward 
higher  awards  by  libel  juries  to 
inflation  and  a  desire  to  “share 
the  wealth.” 

Truth,  he  said,  is  becoming 
accepted  as  a  defense  where  the 
substantial  effect  of  what  was 
printed  is  the  same  as  the  facts, 
even  if  the  paper  can't  substan 
tiate  all  the  details,  he  said: 
while  the  defense  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  is  becoming  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  suits  arising  from  polit¬ 
ical  stories. 

John  O.  Boyd,  editor  of  the 
Lowville  (N.  Y. )  Leader,  led  a 
discussion  on  “Photography  for 
the  Small  Newspaper."  Lewis 
Jordan,  assistant  foreign  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  spoke 
on  “Newspaper  Make-up  Rules 
and  Techniques." 
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Grocers  Use 
Market  Basket 
In  Classified 

An  idea  for  building  classified 
linage  from  independent  grocers 
is  being  used  successfully  by 
Margaret  Fritz,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune.  She  has 
established  the  Classified  Mar¬ 
ket  Basket. 

The  SCAMA  Bulletin  of  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  has  fea¬ 
tured  the  Market  Basket  as  the 
idea  of  the  month.  Miss  Fritz 
described  how  it  works: 

Leads  from  Grocery  List 

“We  obtained  our  leads  from 
the  meat  and  grocery  list  we 
give  out  in  our  display  adver¬ 
tising  department.  That  gave 
us  a  start  of  about  3.50  names. 
We  were  told  that  if  we  inter¬ 
ested  15  of  that  group  we  were 
'lucky'.  Well,  we  interested 
about  20. 

“This  was  the  result— one  fel¬ 
low  who  never  advertised  be¬ 
fore  did  not  like  the  classified 
setup — Not  Big  Enough.  We 
are  not  permitted,  you  know,  to 
use  cuts  or  mats,  large  heavy 


type,  etc.,  so  he  switched  to 
DISPLAY  but  has  been  giving 
them  ads  consistently  sincfr- 
hence  we  broke  wide  open  some 
nice  display  accounts.  We  se¬ 
cured  another  grand  list  of  new 
leads  in  surrounding  little  towns 
and  we’re  going  after  them. 

“The  first  day  we  publish^ 
this  feature  the  representative 
from  the  Heinz  Co.,  in  Piti 
burgh  stopped  to  tell  our  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  it  was  a 
‘whale  of  an  idea’.  He  said  why 
didn’t  someone  think  of  it  be¬ 
fore?  He  said  he  was  going  to 
contact  all  his  customers  in  Pa, 
West  Virginia,  etc.,  and  teU 
them  about  it.  The  persons  in 
our  area  his  company  is  going 
to  pay  $2.94  per  inch  for  every 
Heinz  product  they  mention 
( and  incidentally  they  only  pay 
us  $2  an  inch. )  This  enthusiasm 
on  his  part  perked  us  up." 

■ 

Ordained  as  Deacon 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  —  Donald  C. 
Schneider,  former  newspaper 
man,  was  ordained  as  a  deacon 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  here 
Oct.  16.  He  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Morning  Record,  Associated 
Press  at  Newark,  N.  J..  and  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 
Syracuse  Herald- Journal  and 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Mail  Business 
Drops,  Texas 
Circulation  Up 

FoHT  Worth,  Tex. — Sol  Katz 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  was 
elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Circulation  N',anagers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  close  of  its  35th  annual 
convention  here  Oct.  11.  He 
succeeds  Walter  West  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Other  new  officers  include  R. 
M.  Sorrels,  Waco  News-Tribune 
and  Times  Herald,  first  vice- 
president;  Trenton  T.  Davis, 
Amarillo  Times,  second  vice- 
president:  and  thelton  G.  Hall, 
Victoria  Advocate,  1950  conven¬ 
tion  secretary. 

P.  F.  Fincher,  Austin  Ameri¬ 
cans  tatesman,  was  re  -  elected 
secretary  -  treasurer.  John  Mc¬ 
Daniel  Jr.,  ol  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  News,  and  Phil  Granath, 
Austin  American  -  Statesman, 
were  designated  new  directors. 

Mail  circulation  o’  most  Tex¬ 
as  newspapers  had  declined 
during  the  last  10  years,  al¬ 
though  nearly  every  paper  now 
is  enjoying  an  all  time  high  in 
total  circulation.  Jack  Childress 
of  the  Temple  Telegram  re¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  Childress  attributed  the 
decline  in  mail  subscriptions  to 
increased  motor  routes,  weekly 
pay  routes  and  low  farm  in- 
co.-ne.  But  home-delivered  cir¬ 
culation.  he  stated,  has  shown 
a  big  increase  in  many  towns. 

Joe  B.  Lee  oi  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  urged  the  cir¬ 
culation  men  to  be  ‘’wholeso.me- 
ly  economy-minded.” 

“Shave  the  little  corners,” 
sa  d  Mr.  Lee,  “and  the  big  ones 
wili  take  care  of  themselves.” 

In  a  roundtable  discussion, 
John  McDaniel,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Antonio  News- 
Express,  declared: 

‘Comics  are  habit-forming. 
That’s  why  they  are  one  of  the 
most  important  circulation 
builders  and  that’s  why  they 
are  read  more  than  anything 
else  besides  the  front  page.” 

Harold  Hough,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  welcomed  the  group. 

CCMA  Sects  Aust 

Saota  Barbara,  Calif.— H.  T. 
“Ted”  Aust,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angel's  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  California  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  31st  an¬ 
nual  convention  here.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ross  Winchester. 

A.  T.  Stone,  Oakland  Tribune, 
IS  newly-elected  first  vicepresi- 
dent.  Graham  Medlin,  Berkeley 
Gazette,  is  second  vicepresident, 
and  William  Snell,  circulation 
mrector  of  the  Long  Beach 
yess  Telegram,  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  Mr.  Winchester,  for- 
r the  San  Francisco 
^ll'Bulletin  and  now  head  of 
iTomotions,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
became  chairman  of  the  board, 
n'  panel  d  scussions  re- 

p.aced  the  customary  program 
of  set  speeches. 


Rotary  Awards 
Fellowships  to  2 

Chicago — Alice  Virginia  Gibbs 
of  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  County 
Star-Free  Press  and  Howard 
Edward  Schuchmann  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
are  two  of  the  56  outstanding 
graduate  students  from  19  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  been  awarded 
Rotary  Foundation  B  ellowships 
for  overseas  study  in  1949-50  by 
Rotary  International. 

Miss  Gibbs,  one  of  four  girls 
throughout  the  world  to  receive 
a  Rotary  Fellowship,  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Dublin, 
where  her  major  field  of  study 
io  niSiOry  ana  political  science. 
Following  her  return  to  the 
United  States,  she  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  journalism  career. 

Mr.  Schuchmann  is  attending 
Oxford  University  in  England, 
where  his  major  field  of  study 
is  modern  history  and  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Upon  his  re 
turn  to  the  United  States,  he 
plans  to  continue  his  newspaper 
work  or  to  become  a  college 
teacher. 


Local  Ads  Endorse 
Standard  Co.  Copy 

The  Winona  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  Herald  has  won  the  plau¬ 
dits  of  McFarland,  Aveyard 
Agency  of  Chicago  for  the  way 
it  "merchandised”  the  Standard 
Steel  Spring  Co.  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertisement  Sept.  2. 

Under  supervision  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  H.  D.  Cory,  Re¬ 
publican-Herald  solicitors  sold 
20  local  accounts — the  news¬ 
paper  itself  was  one  of  them — 
on  a  full  page,  “subscribing 
without  reservation  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  opposite.” 

The  Standard  ads  on  the 
American  system,  appearing  in 
61  newspapers  in  43  cities,  have 
cost  the  company  more  than 
$600,000.  Requests  for  reprints 
have  averaged  20,000  per  ad. 
and  the  copy  on  Socialism 
brought  30,000  letters. 

■ 

Van  Sooy  Resigns, 
Kellogg  Is  Publisher 

Santa  Paula,  Calif. — William 
S.  Kellogg,  president,  has  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Paula  Chronicle  to  succeed  Neai 
Van  Sooy.  resigned.  William 
Craig  Kellogg,  a  son,  has  been 
named  assistant  publisher  and 
will  operate  the  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Van  Sooy,  who  is  retain¬ 
ing  his  interest  in  the  paper, 
said  he  would  announce  his 
plans  later. 

The  move  enters  a  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  Kellogg  family 
in  the  newspaper  business. 
Will  Kellogg  was  graduated 
from  the  Colorado  l^hool  of 
Mines,  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  as  first  lieutenant  and  un¬ 
til  recently  was  with  Fairchild 
Aerial  Survey  of  Los  Angeles. 
■ 

Joins  Bureau  Staff 

Harrison  G.  Fortune,  former 
advertising  manager  and  mar 
ket  research  executive  of  Kyron 
Foundation,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
research  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  Chicago. 
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Shanghai  Reds 
Silence  Press 
In  New  Order 

Washington — The  State  De¬ 
partment  said  last  week  that 
Communist  authorities  in  Shang¬ 
hai  have  forbidden  all  western 
correspondents  there  to  file  news 
stories. 

U.  S.  Consul  General  Walter 
P.  McConauehy  advised  that 
the  order  apnl'^  to  corresnond- 
ents  from  all  countries  which 
have  not  recogn’rei  the  Com- 
mnn''<!t  ree’me  in  Ch’na.  '’’he  ban 
included  Chinese  working  for 
nationalist  newspapers  or  for  un¬ 
friendly  foreign  papers. 

Western  ret>or*ers  who  prev- 
io'is’v  had  worked  in  Peking  and 
Nanking  had  been  so  hampered 
in  the'r  news  eatherin®  that 
^hey  shifted  activities  to  Shang¬ 
hai.  only  to  be  confronted  now 
with  the  new  prohibition. 

Press  wireless  said  the  ban  in¬ 
cluded  the  sending  of  press  mes- 
.sages. 

Gould  Coming  to  N.  Y. 

HoNoi.tiLTi  —  Randall  Gould, 
erstwhile  editor  of  the  Shanghai 
Evening  Post  &  Mercury,  spoke 
quioklv  but  wi’hout  hurry. 

“Never  in  mv  entire  newsna- 
per  career  had  the  printers  tried 
to  ed't  the  newspaper.  So  when 
the  workers  sent  word  to  me  to 
take  out  a  labor  stor>’,  my  reac- 
tirn  was  ‘no’  " 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  one  of  Shanghai’s  most 
popular  and  influential  English 
language  newspapers.  The  Post 
&  Mercury  went  to  press  for  the 
last  time  on  June  14,  and  frorn 
that  date  until  he  le^t  Shanghai 
on  Fept.  25  Mr.  Gould  was  in  a 
continual  tussle  with  the  Chinese 
.staff.  ( E.  &  P..  Sept.  17,  page  13.) 

Mr.  Gould  and  his  wife 
stopped  here  for  a  week’s  rest 
en  route  to  New  York. 

He  reported  that  the  China 
Weekly  Review,  an  American 
owned  magazine  edited  by  J.  W. 
(Bill)  Powell,  is  operating 
“along  the  lines  the  authorities 
want.” 

The  North  China  Daily  News, 
he  added,  provided  an  example 
of  how  the  Communists  operated 
to  frustrate  Shanghai  ed’tors. 
When  the  paper  petitioned  the 
government  to  allow  it  to  cease 
publication,  officials  said  they 
would  have  to  audit  all  the  pub¬ 
lication’s  books.  The  News  is 
more  than  100  years  old,  the 
oldest  foreign  paner  in  Shanghai 
— and  not  all  of  its  records  have 
been  preserved  through  the 
.years.  “Now,”  said  Mr.  Gould, 
“the  government  edits  all  the 
news.” 

Mr  Gould  was  forced  to  se'l 
hLs  plant  piecemeal.  “We  sold  all 
the  newsprint  on  hand  at  one 
stage  to  meet  about  half  a 
month’s  pay  for  the  outfit.  By 
the  time  I  left,  we  had  sold 
nearly  everything.  Eight  type¬ 
setting  machines  were  not  sold, 
nor  was  the  office  equipment, 
which  had  become  a  glut  on  the 
market.” 

Mr.  Gould  had  to  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  guarantor  so  he  could  get 
out  of  China. 


First  J -School 
In  Mexico  Opens 

.viExico  City  —  A,exico  s  first 
journalism  school.  privately 
financed  and  operated  by  Col. 
Jose  Garcia  ValseP"!,  publisher  of 
16  newspapers  under  the  name 
of  Period.cos  Un^dcs  de  los 
Estados  and  of  ESTO,  was  es¬ 
tablished  here  last  week  in  the 
newest  Garcia  building,  Buca- 
reli  18. 

The  school’s  60  students  enjoy 
several  novelties  to  speed  up  the 
making  of  newspapermen  after 
six  months  of  indoctrination, 
free  tuition,  no  home  work  and 
a  daily  subsistence  stipend  of 
five  to  15  pesos.  Graduates  ore 
assured  jobs  on  Col.  Garcia  Val- 
secas  newspapers  and  maga- 
znes. 


N.  J.  Group  Discusses 
Personnel  Program 

Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa. — 
How  to  improve  personnel  re¬ 
lations  and  increase  production 
were  the  main  topics  of  discus- 
s’on  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Publishers’  Bureau  of  New 
Jersey  here  Oct.  15. 

Fdward  Pelz,  director  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  New  York  Times, 
sa’d  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Times  to  bring  the  employes 
closer  together  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  policy  makers. 

C.  M.  Flint.  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
d  scussed  the  objectives  of  the 
ANPA  research  program. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  Herman  Lazarus.  Bay¬ 
onne  Tines;  Benjamin  Foley, 
Newark  News:  F.  M.  Sturges, 
Newark  Star  Ledger;  Paul  V. 
Murphy,  Perth  Amboy  News; 
John  Quad,  New  Brunswick 
Home  News. 

• 

Old  Files  Obtained 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
Bound  volumes  of  Calitornia 
newspapers  published  during 
1877-1911  have  been  added  to 
the  collection  of  historical 
newspapers  at  the  Stanford 
University  Library.  The  papers 
are  the  San  Jose  Pioneer,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  the  San 
Jose  Herald.  Among  the  68 
bound  volumes  are  copies  of  the 
New  Orleans  Republican  for 
1868. 
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Chicago  Plan 
For  Radio  Logs 
Is  Taking  Hold 

Chicago — Paid  radio  program 
listings,  launched  by  four  daily 
newspapers  here  last  month, 
are  looked  upon  as  a  "noble  ex¬ 
periment”  by  all  concerned — 
the  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  program  sponsors. 

Response  to  date  has  not  been 
overwhelming  in  any  of  the 
papers,  but  the  plan  of  listing 
program  highlights  and  their 
sponsors  in  paid  space — 3  to  14 
lines  in  the  newspaper  radio¬ 
television  directories — is  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  hold,  advertising 
managers  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Regular  Logs  Not  Cut 

Conversely,  from  the  spon¬ 
sors’  standpoint,  the  things  they  I 
feared  have  not  happened,  | 
namely,  that  radio  program  logs  i 
as  a  regular  editorial  feature  j 
would  be  drastically  cut.  Chi-  | 
cago  dailies  continue  to  publish  | 
radio-television  directories  as  ! 
they  have  in  the  past.  What  j 
they  have  done  is  to  eliminate 
■Radio  Highlights”  or  “Pick  of  ! 
the  Programs,"  and  are  devot-  | 
ing  that  space  to  paid  listings.  : 

To  date,  big  network  shows 
have  shied  away  from  paid  list-  ; 
ings  in  the  radio  logs,  but  have 
continued  their  display  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  of  top  pro¬ 
grams.  In  some  instances  net¬ 
works  have  increased  their  dis-  | 
play  space. 

Most  of  the  sponsored  listings  ' 
have  been  local  programs,  but 
national  advertisers  are  using 
the  directories  to  promote  their 
shows  broadcast  over  Chicago 
stations. 

Over  65  Advertisers  Use  Plan 

It_  is  estimated  that  upwards 
of  65  radio  or  TV  advertisers  are  ! 
using  paid  space  in  one  news-  ! 
paper  or  another,  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  leading  the  field 
with  a  total  of  41  paid  accounts,  | 
not  including  their  own  promo-  i 
tion  of  WGN  programs. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American  | 
reports  23  accounts  using  the  I 
directory  two  to  three  times  a  i 
week.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  i 
has  22  advertisers  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  accounts  daily,  in¬ 
cluding  their  own  promotion 
over  WIND.  The  Chicago  Sun-  I 
Times  is  carrying  from  four  to 
six  programs. 

Cites  Movie  Parallel  j 

One  advertising  manager 
pointed  out  that  sponsored  list-  i 
ings  actually  parallel  the  evolu-  I 
tion  of  the  motion  picture  thea-  I 
ter  directory.  During  the  early 
development  of  the  motion  pic-  i 
ture  industryy.  he  said,  many 
newspapers  listed.  without 
charge,  the  names  of  motion  pic-  i 
tures  and  places  where  they 
could  be  seen. 

“As  the  industry  grew,  pres¬ 
sure  of  additional  theater  units 
made  the  cost  of  this  practice 
prohibitive  and  the  paid  movie 
directory  developed  in  which  i 
each  enterprise  was  able  to  buy  i 
space  according  to  its  competi-  ' 
tive  importance,"  he  explained. 

Chicago  now  has  44  broad¬ 
casting  units.  Assuming  that 
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the  program  schedule  of  most 
of  these  stations  covers  an  18- 
hour  period,  divided  into  72 
15-minute  time  brackets,  com¬ 
plete  coverage  would  require 
some  3,000  listings  daily.  A 
typical  radio  directory  in  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  allots  approxi 
mately  95  S  of  the  AM-FM 
space  to  eight  or  nine  stations. 
Programs  broadcast  by  the 
other  34  or  35  statioixs  must 
share  the  other  3*^ . 

The  Chicago  plan  for  paid 
listings  should  not  be  confused 
with  those  situations  in  other 
cities,  where  newspapers  have 
dropped  radio  logs  and  confine 
information  to  paid  space. 


Local  Clubs  Cocched 
On  News  Releases 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — The  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat  recently  as¬ 
sembled  representatives  of  some 
60  local  organizations  for  a  dis- 
cus-^ion  of  the  preparation  of 
news  releases. 

Democrat  Publisher  John  M. 
Tapers  welcomed  the  group. 
Details  on  news-writing,  dead¬ 
lines,  and  photographs  were 
given  by  staff  members:  Steve 
Vates.  ^itor:  Red  Kerce,  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer;  and 
Miss  Theresa  Taff,  society  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Yates  said  he  is  writing 
a  manual  on  news  reporting. 


Strike  Vote  Carries 
At  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Members  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Newspaper 
Guild  unit  last  week  voted  39« 
to  6  for  strike  authorizatioa 
Negotiations  for  a  new  contract 
have  been  underway  since  May 
19,  and  John  Weilburg,  guild  or¬ 
ganizer,  reported  a  “complete 
deadlock.”  The  guild  said  it 
would  ask  for  Federal  concilia¬ 
tion. 

The  guild  is  asking  a  “job  se¬ 
curity  package”  that  includes  a 
$120  top  minimum.  Management 
has  proposed  continuance  of  cur¬ 
rent  wages  until  April. 


SAFEGUARDS 


. . .  FOR  EVERY  POLICYHOLDER! 


The  life  insurance  industry,  resixmsible  for 
the  financial  security  of  millions  of  American 
families,  welcomes  the  assistance  of  close 
government  suptTvision.  Actually  there  are 
three  safeguards  that  protect  each  policy¬ 
holder  :  1 1 )  regulation  by  the  individual  Insur¬ 
ance  De[}arlnic)ds  of  every  state  in  which  a  com¬ 
pany  does  business:  (2)  Anti-Trust  Laws  that 
give  Government  the  authority  to  prevent  monop¬ 
olies:  and  (3)  the  life  insurance  industry’s  own 
sense  of  public  responsibility. 

The  main  functions  of  the  industry  regu¬ 
lated  by  state  laws  are:  the  terms  of  a  policy 
. .  .  the  organization  and  oix'ration  of  a  com¬ 
pany  .  .  .  the  standards  for  reserves . . .  testing 
and  licensing  of  agents  .  .  .  the  classes  of  secur¬ 


ities  in  which  life  insurance  funds  may  be 
invested. 

At  The  Mutual  Life  our  awareness  of  public 
responsibility  is  demonstrated  in  many  ways. 
Our  Field  Underwriters  are  given  a  highly 
specialized  training.  We  are  constantly  devis¬ 
ing  ways  to  speed  up  our  service  to  policy¬ 
holders.  Our  Insured  Income  method  of  plan¬ 
ning  family  security  is  designed  to  meet  the 
policyholder’s  specific  needs.  Each  major  phase 
of  our  operations  is  carefully  supervised  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

We  appreciate  that  every  time  a  [xilicy- 
holder  pays  a  premium  he  is  giving  us  an 
implied  expression  of  confidence.  We  want  to 
retain  that  confidence. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 
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Business  Manager  David  W. 
Mack,  Tribune-Review  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


of  the  six 

ines,  equipped  with  t 


melter 


Gas-fired  casting 


Manager  Dave  W. 
“We  use  GAS  for 

"heating  operations  be- 
weVe  found  it  depend- 
and  economical.  Our 
and  cleaning  costs 
kept  at  a  minimum  by  the 
simnle  equipment  and  clean  fuel. 

For  publishers  with  eyes  on 
ithe  headlines,  and 
superintendents  with  hands  ir 

thrproduction  of  those  head- 
lines^  gas  is  the  ideal  fuel  foi 
shop  streamlining.  Your  loca 
i  GarCompany  will  help  you  ge 
!the  most  out  of  your  fu^  b 
I  effective  utilization  m  moder 
I  Gas  Equipment. 


il  service  I  Business 
Gas-fired  Mack  says, 
all  our  he: 

_ I  cause 

^  able,  fast, 

1 1  maintenance 
are  1 


MODERN'  publishers  I puWisher 

tion  methods,  depend  on  eco 

Mmicat  and  efficient  GAS  lot 
“rte-line  heat  processmg 
Throughout  the  P-aphic  ^ 

GAS  (ulfiUs  those  essential  tasK 
which  assure  profitable  opera 

tion,  whether  in  newswerpuh 
fishing,  job  printing,  book  bint 

™?r;;w“exampieofall.-rouii 

gas' usage  is  the  modern  p  a. 

of  the  Tribune-Review  Publis 
ing  Company,  Greensbur 
Pe*  nsylvania.  With  morn, 
and  evening  newspapers,  ti 


Six  Linotypes 
Two  Ludlows 
One  Elrod 
One  Flat  Caster 
,  One  Pig  Pot 
,  One  Mat  Scorcher 
•  One  Stereotype  Caster 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,N.Y. 
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3-Man  Staff  Creates 
Goodwill  for  Gannett 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Without 
public  goodwill,  a  newspaper  is 
doomed. 

On  that 
theory,  the 
Gannett  News¬ 
papers  here 
maintain  a 
three  -  man  de¬ 
partment  to  cre¬ 
ate  goodwill  the 
year  ’round,  and 
that  trio  is  one 
of  the  busiest 
groups  in  the 
organization. 

The  depart- 

ment  handles  Bloomfield 
50-odd  projects 
a  year  for  the  Times-Union  (af¬ 
ternoon  )  and  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  ( morning  and  Sun¬ 
day).  They  range  from  public 
service  functions  to  events  that 
attract  41,000  spectators. 

The  promotion  department 
has  a  manager  and  two  associ¬ 
ates.  The  manager  is  Howard 
B.  Bloomfield;  the  associates  are 
William  F.  Butler  and  Ira  C. 
S  a  p  o  z  i  n  k.  Two  secretaries 
round  out  the  staff. 

A  rundown  of  the  year's  ma¬ 
jor  projects  handled  by  that  de¬ 
partment  reveals  some  startling 
results.  The  12  biggest  events 
alone  attracted  about  175,000 
participants  and  spectators.  In 
addition,  about  that  many  more 
are  reached  by  programs  of 
lesser  scope. 

Chronological  Review 

Just  what  does  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  promote? 

The  year  started  with  the  All- 
Services  Review  in  January, 
sponsored  by  both  papers,  in 
which  reserve  units  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force 
and  Coast  Guard  demonstrated 
their  skills,  equipment  and 
peacetime  functions.  Some  5.- 
500  spectators  attended  the 
show  in  which  about  900  re- 
se  rvi.sts  took  part.  The  Air  Force 
and  the  Marine  Corps  each  sent 
a  major  genera;  and  the  Navy 
a  vice-admiral  to  review  the 
troops. 

The  upshot  of  this  public  edu¬ 
cation  program  was  formation 
of  a  Military-Naval  Personnel 
Procurement  Committee  made 
up  of  prominent  Rochester  citi¬ 
zens  and  headed  by  Herbert  W. 
Cruickshank,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Gannett  Company,  Inc.  The 
committee's  function  is  to  help 
keep  local  reserve  units  at  full 
strength. 

In  April,  the  annual  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  Easteregg  Hunt 
in  a  city  park  had  some  8,000 
children  hunt  for  1,700  eggs  as 
5,000  parents  looked  on.  The 
three-hour  festivities  wound  up 
with  the  Gannett  New.spaper's 
helicopter  flying  low  over  the 
scene  and  dropping  50  plush 
Easter  bunnies,  regarded  by 
most  of  the  children  as  the  best 
prizes  of  all. 

The  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
batboy  contest  for  teen-agers 
just  before  the  opening  of  the 
baseball  season  had  as  first 


prize  the  batboy  job  for  the 
season  with  the  Rochester  Red 
Wings.  And  that  is  where  the 


Butler  Sapozink 

promotion  department  grew  a 
good  crop  of  gray  hair,  for  the 
contest  was  fouled  up  by  a 
ringer. 

The  essay  contest  (Subject: 
■‘Why  I  Want  to  Become  Batboy 
for  the  Red  Wings”)  was  limi¬ 
ted  to  boys  between  16  and  18. 
There  were  97  entries,  and  a 
committee  of  newspapermen  and 
baseball  executives  picked  the 
best  letter.  After  the  winner’s 
name  was  announced  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints  with  great  fanfare, 
the  boy.  his  concience  uneasy, 
called  Mr.  Sapozink  and  told 
the  truth:  He  was  19. 

Needless  to  say,  the  runner- 
up  got  the  job. 

The  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Newspaperboys'  Bicycle  Derby 
was  the  big  event  during  May, 
followed  in  June  by  an  identi 
cal  event  for  Times-Union  boys. 
There  were  308  entries  in  the 
two  races,  which  were  attended 
by  a  total  of  3,700  citizens.  The 
first  of  the  two  was  the  year's 
first  such  derby  in  the  country. 
The  winners  of  both  races  went 
to  the  national  event  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  O..  in  a  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  plane,  with  the  company 
footing  the  bill. 

Music  Festival 

In  June,  the  two  papers  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  the  first  annual 
Monroe  County  Inter-High  Mu¬ 
sic  Festival,  which  turned  into 
the  biggest  success — in  terms  of 
attendance — of  the  year.  Forty- 
one  thousand  spectators  were 
present  for  two  concerts  on 
successive  nights  in  a  park 
bandshell,  an  all-time  record  for 
any  park  event  in  Rochester. 
The  first  program  featured  a 
1.000-voice  choir,  assembled 
from  all  county  high  schools.  A 
600  piece  band  played  the  sec¬ 
ond  night. 

The  affair  was  arranged  with 
the  cooperation  of  school  au¬ 
thorities  and  was  so  successful 
that  arrangements  for  next 
year's  festival  already  are  un¬ 
derway. 

The  annual  Harvest  Queen 
Festival,  backed  by  both  papers, 
is  a  running  affair  ranging  from 
May  to  September.  Local 
queens  are  chosen  by  home 
town  citizens  in  each  of  19  high 
schools  in  the  county.  Prime 
criterion  is  not  the  contestants' 
beauty,  but  personality,  poise 
and  achievement. 


There  were  350  entries;  the 
19  local  coronations  were  at¬ 
tended  by  an  average  crowd  of 

2.500  each,  and  18.000  saw  the 
county  queen  crowned  in  an 
outdoor  ceremony. 

The  queen  and  her  alternate 
were  flown  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  weekend  of  sightseeing 
and  party  going  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  Mrs.  Robbie  Johnson  of 
the  Gannett  News  Service  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  This  year’s  queen 
did  not  get  to  see  President 
Truman  as  has  been  the  custom 
in  previous  years,  but  she  did 
meet  some  of  the  capital’s  out¬ 
standing  personages. 

Soapbox  Derby 

July  saw  the  12th  annual 
Times  -  Union  Soapbox  Derby, 
when  a  crowd  of  22,000  lin^ 
the  track  at  “Derby  Downs”  in 
a  city  park  to  see  117  boys  com¬ 
pete  with  their  homemade  ve 
hides.  The  winner  competed  in 
the  national  derby  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  but,  like  local  winners  in 
other  Gannett  sponsored  events, 
he  was  eliminated  in  an  early 
heat. 

That  old  nemesis,  the  ringer, 
came  back  to  plague  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  in  the  fifth 
annual  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Caddie  Tournament.  The  tour¬ 
nament  was  limited  to  boys 
whose  18th  birthda'y  came  after 
Sept.  4,  the  date  of  the  national 
tournament  in  Columbus,  O. 
The  winner  turned  18  less  than 
a  week  before  that  date,  and  he 
was  recognized  as  the  local 
champ.  But  the  runner-up  won 
the  trip  to  Columbus.  From 
every  other  standpoint,  the 
tournament  was  a  success,  as 
280  caddies  competed  before 

3.500  spectators. 

This  month,  the  crowd  at  the 
Gannett  Trophy  presentation  to 
an  outstanding  woman  pilot 
was  happily  swelled  to  20,000 
by  the  concurrent  ceremonies 
opening  a  new  runway  at  Ro¬ 
chester  Airport.  The  trophy 
goes  each  year  to  the  winner 
of  the  Jamestown-to-Rochester 
leg  of  the  Powder  Puff  Derby, 
an  air  race  for  women  from 
Cleveland  to  'Teterboro.  N.  J. 
The  Gannett  Trophy  Race  is 
held  annually  with  cooperation 
of  the  “99’s,”  women's  pilot 
organization. 

This  month,  the  two  papers 
sponsored  the  fifth  annual 
Scholastic  Editors’  Conference 
for  300  high  school  and  college 
students  and  faculty  from  110 
institutions  in  eight  counties. 
Paul  Miller,  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  presided  at  a 
luncheon. 

Many  phases  of  the  newspaper 
business  were  examined — re¬ 
porting,  advertising,  photogra¬ 
phy,  makeup,  public  relations 
and  feature  writing,  and  there 
were  experts  from  the  Gannett 
organization  to  answer  hun¬ 
dreds  of  questions.  As  a  climax, 
the  papers  awarded  plaques  to 
the  best  school  papers  and  year¬ 
books. 

To  wind  up  the  year,  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  sends  out 
the  CJannett  Newspapers  heli¬ 
copter  to  bring  Santa  Claus  to 
about  10  parts  of  the  county 
over  a  two-week  period  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Last  year,  aver¬ 
age  crowds  at  such  stops  were 


Paul  Miller,  left,  and  Norris  W. 
Vagg  of  the  Gannett  Newspopers 
answer  a  student  editor's  ques¬ 
tions  about  newspaper  work. 

about  500  to  750  children  and 
adults. 

The  promotion  department  al¬ 
so  handles  plant  tours  for  high 
school  groups  ( about  100  tours 
for  2.500  students  a  year)  and 
pleads  the  causes  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Community  Chest,  vari 
ous  youth  groups.  YMCA, 
YWCA,  churches  and  so  on. 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher,  is 
personally  backing  a  dry  night 
club  for  teen-agers,  “The  Barn, 
Gannett  Youth  Center.”  Its 
manager  is  Mr.  Bloomfield,  and 
it  holds  two  dances  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  and  one  a 
week  in  summer. 
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Boston  Post's 
Cone  Promotion 
Still  Popular 

By  John  Mason  Potter 


BOSTON,  Mass. —  A  newspaper 
oromotion  stunt  of  more  than 
40  years  ago  is  still  winning 
friends  for  the  Boston  Post. 

In  1909  the  late  E.  A.  Grozier, 
publisher  of  the  Post,  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  a  gold-headed 
cane  to  the  oldest  man  in  692 
a-elect^  towns  of  New  England. 

Distribution  of  the  canes  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  when  it 
was  accomplished  on  Aug.  2, 
1909  Each  cane  went  to  the 
boards  of  selectmen,  with  a 
letter  describing  the  rules  of 
awarding  the  canes.  Each  cane 
was  to  go  to  the  oldest  man  in 
the  town,  and  upon  his  death 
it  was  to  be  awarded  by  the  se¬ 
lectmen  to  the  next  man  to  hold 
the  honor  of  being  the  oldest. 

The  canes  were  made  of  Ga¬ 
boon  ebony,  and  the  head  was 
of  rolled  14-karat  gold.  The 
head  of  the  cane  bore  the  name 
of  the  Boston  Post  and  the 
name  of  the  town  in  which  it 
was  to  be  awarded. 

The  awarding  of  the  cane  was 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
selectmen,  and  it  has  remained 
that  way  ever  since.  The  Post 
does  not  have  a  list  of  the  cane 
holders. 


No  Canes  Replaced 

No  canes  have  been  replaced. 
When  a  large  section  of  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine,  was  burned  in 
the  forest  fires  of  1946,  the 
Post  cane  went  up  in  smoke. 
The  selectmen  appealed  for  a 
new  cane,  but  the  Post  abided 
by  its  rule  of  never  replacing 
a  cane  or  giving  one  out  to  a 
new  community,  and  so  the 
famous  resort  town  has  no  Post 
cane. 

Over  the  years  the  Post  cane 
has  become  an  honored  institu¬ 
tion  in  New  England,  and  even 
rival  papers  will  run  items  to 
the  effect  that  so  and-so  of  such- 
and  such  a  town  has  been 
awarded  the  Post  cane.  The 
Post  itself  gets  such  items  from 
its  news  correspondents  and 
runs  them,  but  many  of  the 
awards  of  the  cane  go  un¬ 
noticed. 

At  times  a  cane  will  be  sent 
to  the  Post  for  repairs,  without 
charge. 


For  Men  Only 

In  1920,  when  women  received 
the  right  to  vote,  the  question 
came  up  regarding  their  eli¬ 
gibility  to  be  Post  cane  holders. 
Mr.  Grozier  ruled  that  the  cane 
was  for  men  only. 

Over  the  years  New  England's 
selectmen  have  been  constantly 
puzzled.  There  is  hardly  a  day 
passes  that  Carl  Meyer,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Post,  does 
not  get  a  request  for  a  ruling. 
In  every  case  he  cites  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  man  who  conceived 
the  stunt  and  watched  it  for  15 
ypars,  before  his  death  in  1924. 

In  some  cases  selectmen  have 
aecid^  the  question  without 
cons^ting  the  Post,  and  have 
awarded  it  to  women  when 
wey  have  been  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents.  The  Post  has  never  in¬ 


terfered  with  such  decisions, 
and  Mr.  Meyer  says:  “The  Post 
never  takes  a  cane  away  from 
a  woman  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.’’ 

There  was  the  case  of  the 
cane-holder  who  moved  to  an¬ 
other  town.  He  refused  to  give 
up  the  cane.  His  friends  plead¬ 
ed  with  him,  but  in  vain.  “It 
was  given  to  me,  wasn't  it? 
Well,  I’m  going  to  keep  it.’’ 
It  was  not  until  his  death — with 
the  prized  cane  clasped  in  his 
hand — that  it  could  be  returned. 

And  just  the  other  day  Mr. 
Meyer  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  California.  “I  am  97 
years  old  and  the  oldest  man  in 
this  town,”  said  the  writer, 
“and  I  would  like  my  Post  cane. 
I  used  to  live  in  Boston.’’  He 
was  told  that  Post  canes  were 
never  distributed  in  California. 
■ 

New  Owners  Pep  Up 
El  Nuevo  Mexican 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — El  Nuevo 
Mexican,  the  century-old  Span- 
ish-language  weekly,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  face-lifting  with  a  new 
campaign  for  circulation  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  areas  of  north¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  and  southern 
Colorado. 

The  paper  recently  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  Santa  Fe’s  only  daily. 
Mrs.  Opal  Shannon,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
Mexican,  is  publisher  of  El 
Nuevo  Mexicano. 

Walter  Osborne,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Mex¬ 
ican,  became  assistant  to  Mrs. 
Shannon  and  to  Juan  Medina, 
veteran  editor  of  El  Nuevo. 

A  heavier  picture  schedule 
has  been  added,  and  local  poli¬ 
tics  are  given  heavy  play. 

■ 

Arkansas  Contest 
Judges  Get  Awards 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Ten  In¬ 
diana  publishers  who  judged 
the  annual  newspaper  contests 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  received  Certificates  of 
Award  for  excellence  in  judg¬ 
ing. 

They  gave  the  Sweepstakes 
Trophy  to  the  McGehee  Times, 
scoring  664  points  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  750.  The  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Senator  W.  M.  Jack- 
son. 

Other  top  awards  were:  The 
C.  E.  Palmer  Trophy  for  public 
service.  Magnolia  Daily  Banner; 
the  Roy  Elliott  Trophy  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  community  interests. 
West  Memphis  News:  the  Ger¬ 
ald  LeFever  Advertising  Agency 
Trophy,  Russellville  Courier- 
Democrat. 

■ 

Hawaii  Starts 
$50,000  Ad  Drive 

Honolulu  —  The  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau  opens  a  $50,000 
cross-country  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  this  week  in  a  bid  for  the 
winter  tourist  business. 

First  ads  announcing  an  end 
to  the  five-month  dock  strike 
will  appear  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  Oct.  16. 

Thereafter,  60-inch  ads  will 
appear  in  26  newspapers  from 
Boston  to  Los  Angeles  over  a 
two-month  period.  Three  maga¬ 
zines  will  carry  full-page  ads. 
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with  its  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

THE  OREGONIAN! 
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in  Circulation 
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The  Oreponian  leads  Portland's  second  ntssspaptr 
bv  20.'78.t  daily  and  61,SS0  Sunday. 


v-fiRST  in  Reader  Response 

f  The  Oreponian  is  "more  than  a  daily  newspaper  . . . 

a  part  of  the  life  of  the  region.”  Greatest  reader  value, 
too,  1-*'  million  more  lines  of  news  per  year. 

>>-^lRST  in  Advertising  Volume 


The  Oregonian  leads  Portland's  second  rtwspaptr  in 
linage,  Knh  display  and  classified. 


(Dregonian 

PORTLAND  1,  OREGON  , 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 


ainiESENTED  NATIONAUY  »Y  MOIONEY,  REGAN  &  £C"s«iYT.  INC. 
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COAL 


what  YOU  want . 

Why  does  the  country  face  another  coal  crisis? 

Why  are  miners  on  stike? 

Why  should  homes  and  industries  and  institutions 
be  uncertain  about  getting  the  coal  they  need? 

Why  does  the  coal  business  have  so  many  strikes, 
stoppages,  memorial  holidays,  three-day 
weeks  and  no-day  weeks? 

The  coal  operators  do  not  want  these  things.  Neither  do  you. 

Why  should  we  have  them? 

Is  it  wages? 

Coal  miners*  average  hourly  earnings  have  more  than  doubled  .  .  .  their  weekly  earnings 
have  tripled  ...  in  the  last  ten  years.  Their  weekly  take-home  pay,  until  the  union  first 
deeree<l  a  .‘{-day  week  and  then  a  no-day  work  week,  was  the  highest  of  any  major  in¬ 
dustry.  Does  it  make  sense  that  the  eonntry  should  be  in  another  eoal  erisis  beeause  of 
wages' 

Is  it  working  hours? 

rednetion  in  hours  worked  for  the  samo  wage  means  less  eoal  produeed  for  the  same 
pay.  This  is  a  wage  inerease  in  another  form,  '('he  agreement  whieh  has  now  expired  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  .5-day  week,  and  an  S-hour  day.  This  S-hour  day  ineluded  travel  time  and  a 
:{(J-minute  luneh  period — time  paid  for  but  mtt  worked.  In  the  underground  mines,  whieh 
aeeonnt  b)r  70  per  eent  of  total  produetion,  travel  time  ayerages  at  least  one  hour.  This 
means  produetive  work  time  of  ()*;>  hours  a  day — a  .‘{.‘{-hour  week.  Does  it  make  sense 
that  there  should  be  another  eoal  erisis  beeanse  of  working  hours? 
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is  what  WE  want 


Is  it  "welfare" — pensions,  insurance,  etc.? 

I’lider  the  contract  recently  expired  a  welfare  royalty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  every  ton  of 
coal  mined  was  paid  into  a  welfare  fund  for  the  union  members.  This  payment  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  17  cents  per  hour  per  man — as  compared  with  10  cents  per  hour  recom¬ 
mended  for  welfare  by  the  fjovernment’s  fact-finding  board  set  up  for  another  industry. 
Does  it  make  sense  that  there  should  be  another  coal  crisis  because  of  welfare  ])ayments? 


•  •  • 


A  tonnage  tax  on  coal  to  support  a  union 
welfare  fund  was  forced  on  the  operators 
in  a  contract  negotiated  with  the  union 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  June, 
1})4(),  before  giving  the  mines  back  to  their 
owners.  It  was  5  cents  a  ton,  then  on  the 
next  contract  renewal  it  was  10  cents, 
then — a  year  ago — raised  to  40  cents  a 
Ion. 


By  any  yardstick,  government  fact-find¬ 
ing  report  or  other,  coal  miners  are  al¬ 
ready  better  off  today  than  any  other 
industrial  workers  in  the  United  States. 
Better  off  in  wages  .  .  .  better  off  in  hours 
of  work  ...  and  better  off  in  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  contributed  by  the  employer. 


Why,  then,  another  strike?  Coal  miners,  coal  companies,  their  stockholders, 
users  of  coal,  the  American  people  at  large  are  the  victims  of  a  giant, 
coercive  labor  monopoly. 


What  the  public  wants  and  what  coal  operators  want  are  the  same.  We 
want  to  operate  our  mines  so  that  the  public  can  be  provided  with  the 
coal  they  want,  when  they  want  it  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

SOUTHERN  BUILDING  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  9 


From  your  standpoint,  your 
circulation  department  main¬ 
tains  such  standards  that  par¬ 
ents  can  be  assured  that  their 
sons’  participation  in  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  newspapers  will 
not  be  detrimental  either  by  as¬ 
sociation  or  precept,  but  on  the 
contrar>'  will  be  helpful.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  that  you  have  a  news- 
paperboy  program  predicated  on 
the  welfare  of  the  boy.  If  that 
is  your  situation,  then  the  policy 
is  sound." 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  business 
manager  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  who  attended 
last  week’s  newsprint  confer¬ 
ence  at  Quebec,  reported  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  have 
the  backing  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  decision  not  to  re¬ 
duce  export  prices  at  this  time. 

“Even  if  some  producers 
wanted  to  reduce  prices  now,” 
he  said,  “pressure  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  make  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult.” 

Mr.  Schurz  advised  “small 
publishers”  to  contract  now, 
white  the  supply  is  plentiful,  for 
adequate  newsprint  from  a  re¬ 
liable  manufacturer  at  least  for 
the  coming  year.  “If  and  when 
economic  conditions  improve  in 
other  countries.”  he  said,  “there 
will  be  the  possibility  of  an¬ 
other  shortage  of  newsprint.” 

Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.  I  Herald  8c  News-Tribune, 
urged  publishers  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  possibility  of  slash¬ 
ing  substantially  “controllable 
costs.” 

In  Duluth,  he  said,  the  man¬ 
agement  charted  the  rising  costs 
of  such  items  as  stationery,  tra¬ 
veling  expenses,  postage,  etc., 
and  found  that  they  were  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  in  1945. 
while  in  the  same  period  total 
operating  costs  approximately 
doubled. 

Other  costs  controllable  to  an 
extent,  he  said,  are  those  for  per¬ 
sonnel.  where  proper  handling 
can  reduce  expenses  within  ex¬ 
isting  wage  levels. 

Vicepresident  Ferris  advised 
the  publishers  to  look  for  weak¬ 
nesses  in  their  rate  structures — 
both  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion — in  seeking  a  better  balance 
between  costs  and  revenues.  He 
added  that  “there  is  still  a  great 
opportunity  for  intensive  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  business  locally 
in  the  smaller  cities.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Inland 
board,  a  resolution  was  passed 
expressing  the  IDPA’s  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  “unstinting  work” 
performed  bv  the  retiring  chair¬ 
man.  Joe  M.  Bunting,  general 
manager  of  the  Bloomington 
Pantograph 

Meeting  dates  for  1950  were 
set  as  follows;  Feb.  13-14,  May 
22-23.  and  Oct  23-24  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

m 

Cruise  to  Alaska 

PoRTL.ANT),  Ore. — The  Journal 
will  sponsor  its  second  annual 
cruise  to  Alaska  in  1950. 

The  trip  will  be  on  an  all-ex¬ 
pense  basis  and  arrangements 
are  in  charge  of  the  promotion 
department 


New  Technique 
Used  to  Enlist 
Freedom  Army 

A  new  technique  for  using 
newspaper  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  enlistment  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  citizen’s  movement  is  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  205 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

Using  full-page  ads,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  launched  a  “Fighters 
for  Freedom”  drive  in  several 
test  centers,  including  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Racine,  Pittsburgh  and 
Knoxville.  Dr.  IVillford  I.  King, 
Committee  chairman,  express^ 
the  belief  that  by  the  end  of 
1950,  FFF  will  have  a  million 
enlistments.  Many  thoussmds 
have  resulted  from"  efforts  in  the 
test  centers  and  from  direct- 
mail  tests  across  the  country. 

Here’s  how  the  program  is 
being  carried  out  in  Columbus. 
O.t 

On  Oct.  10,  page  ads  carrying 
the  banner  “Fighters  for  Free¬ 
dom.  Organizing  Across  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  Now  in  Columbus” 
were  scheduled  for  the  Citizen, 
the  Dispatch  and  Ohio  State 
Journal.  Meantime.  25  of  the 
city’s  leading  citizens  formed  a 
Columbus  Committee,  and  the 
Ohio  National  Bank  was  named 
depository.  On  the  day  the  ads 
broke.  400  telegrams  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  them  were  sent  to 
outstanding  persons  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  advertising  area.  On 
that  day,  also,  5,00()  letters  and 
15.000  postal  cards  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Columbus  citizens,  all 
asking  that  they  read  the  ad  and 
influence  several  others  to  read 
it. 

The  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government,  founded  by 
publisher  Frank  Gannett  in  1937 
to  successfully  fight  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  packing  bill,  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  Communism  and  Social¬ 
ism. 

Wherever  possible,  space  op¬ 
posite  the  editorial  page  is  used. 
Follow-up  ads  of  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  page  are 
planned. 

The  Fighters  ad  outlined  a  10- 
point  platform.  Principal  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  movement  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  civilian  “army”  for  the 
purpose  of  “saving  yourself  and 
your  country  from  the  creeping, 
stealthy  advance  of  Socialism.” 

Plans  call  for  ads  to  be  placed 
in  newspapers  in  every  city  of 
any  size  as  the  movement  be¬ 
gins  rolling  across  the  country. 


WHY? 

...  do  the  Big-Money 
Space-buyers  at  the 
top  agencies  read 
E&P? 


SEE  PAGE  49 
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DIAMONDS 

MEAN  PERFECTION.., 
IN  MORE 
WAYS 
THAN  ONE 

Diaiiioiids  have  ioiijj  ('oii!»id- 

a  symbol  of  |M*rf<*c*lioii.  Vi’hat 
more  fitting  lra<b*  mark  for  Perfec¬ 
tion  produets  then,  than  this  name 
within  a  geometric  diamond.  For 
Perfeetion  prodiiets  are  outstanding 
anion<j  eomniunieation  papers,  l>oth 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Perfection  Perforator  Tape  is  as 
iniicli  a  leader  in  its  particular  field 
as  other  Perfection  products  are  in 
tindrs.  Made  by  the  trorlfi's  largest 
source  of  communications  papers, 
it  is  now  available  in  a  CHOICE  OF 
COLORS  for  immediate  delivery. 
Sold  direct  to  the  user,  it  provides 
the  very  best  results  under  all 
types  of  operating  conditions. 

Call,  write,  or  wire  for  com¬ 
plete  information.  The  phone 
is  MArket  7-2162. 


YOUR  PROTECTION 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  23  •  PENNSYLVANIA 
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In  line  with  its  modernization  and  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Tampa  Tribune  has  installed  six  Goss 
Headliner  units,  a  pair  of  Goss  Uni-Flow  Folders,  and 
auxiliary  oolor  equipment  consisting  of  one  superim¬ 
posed  half  deck.  These  units  have  all  the  advanced 
Goss  features — continuous  feed  ink  system,  stream¬ 
lined  unit  enclosure,  pre-loaded  bearings,  and  fully 
enclosed  automatic  lubrication.  Top  speed  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  60,0CXD  per  hour.  For  complete  details  regard¬ 
ing  this  installation,  see  your  Goss  representative  or 
write  us. 
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of  the  city. 

Eleven  counties 
trade  area,  and  mat 

shopping  in  Tamps 
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I  daily  Tribune.  V 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.:  Chicago  8 
Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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545  Papers  Get 
Advertising  Mat 
For  Radio  Week 

Washington — Radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  dealers  in  more  than  500 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  will  observe  National 
Radio  and  Television  Week  Oct. 
30-Nov.  5  with  displays  and  ad 
vertising  calling  attention  to 
new  lines  of  receivers  in  both 
the  video  and  audio  field. 

To  date  the  RMA  National 
Radio  &  Television  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  requests  for 
975  full-page  newspaper  mats 
from  545  newspapers  for  joint 
dealer  sponsorship  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas,  according  to 
W.  B.  McGill,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

"We  have  been  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  continuing  de 
mand  for  these  advertising  mats 
and  poster  reproductions,”  said 
Mr.  McGill,  “and  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  National  Ra¬ 
dio  &  Television  Week  will  be 
more  widely  celebrated  this 
year  by  more  dealers  than  at 
any  time  since  this  annual  in¬ 
dustry  observance  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  jointly  by  RMA  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  five  years  ago." 

Three  types  of  advertisements 
have  been  made  available  for 
dealer  sponsorship.  One  deals 
only  with  television,  a  second 
with  radio  and  television,  and 
a  third  with  radio  only.  All 
stress  the  fact  that  broadcasting 
stations — both  video  and  audio 
— and  networks  are  this  fall  and 
winter  offering  the  “greatest  ar¬ 
ray  of  talent  ever  heard  -  or 
seen.” 

Merchandising  promotion  of 
Radio  and  Television  Week  in 
the  United  States  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  RMA  Advertis¬ 
ing  Committee,  of  which  Stan¬ 
ley  H.  Manson,  of  Stromberg- 
Carlson  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
chairman,  and  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Mr.  McGill,  of  West- 
inghouse  Radio  Stations.  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Other  members 
of  the  RMA  sub-committee  are: 
L.  E.  Pettit,  vicechairman  of  the 
Advertising  Committee,  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Guenin,  Jr.,  of  RCA 
Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  E.  L.  Redden,  of  Motorola. 
Inc.,  Chicago. 


In  2,433  Papers 

CHICAGO — The  largest  list 
of  newspapers  to  carry  a 
Studebaker  advertisement  is 
currently  running  the  latest  in 
the  "Studebaker's  Really  Roll¬ 
ing”  series,  which  began  last 
winter.  The  ad  points  out 
that  in  September,  1949,  the 
company  shattered  all  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  records. 

The  copy  began  appearing 
Oct.  18,  and  is  scheduled  ior 
2,433  newspapers — 1,522  dail¬ 
ies  and  911  weeklies — in  sizes 
ranging  from  1,820  to  600  lines. 


C^ampai^nA  and  ^^ccountd 


Measure-Pak  Drive 

Best  Foods,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  intensive,  nation¬ 
wide  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  to  introduce  and  pro¬ 
mote  Measure-Pak  for  Nucoa 
margarine.  With  Measure-Pak, 
every  pound  of  white  Nucoa  is 
divided  into  four  equal  bars  be¬ 
fore  wrapping.  A  series  of 
large  ads  is  scheduled  for  a 
10  week  period. 

Beside  the  advertising  and 
merchandising  plans  for  new 
Measure-Pak  Nucoa.  Best  Foods 
will  continue  its  program  to 
support  sales  of  yellow  Nucoa 
in  separately  wrapped,  quarter- 
pound  prints.  In  the  states 
where  colored  margarine  is  le¬ 
gal,  a  large  campaign  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  is  scheduled. 

Ice  Cream  Tarts  in  Comics 

Philadelphia  —  Supplee-Seal 
test,  a  unit  of  National  Dairy, 
launches  a  new  campaign  fea¬ 
turing  ice  cream  tarts  and 
eclairs  Oct.  23  with  a  one-third 
page  full-color  advertisement  in 
the  Roto-Comics  section  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Several  350-line  black  and 
white  advertisements  will  fol¬ 
low  in  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Philadelphia  ice  cream  market¬ 
ing  area.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc.,  the  agency,  said  use  of  a 
Sunday  comics  section  of  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  was  an  un¬ 
usual  medium  for  the  local  pro 
motion  of  ice  cream  specialties. 

$200,000  Food  Drive 

Newspaper  advertisements  in 
more  than  50  major  markets  are 
spearheading  a  campaign  by 
Snow  Crop  Marketers.  Inc.. 
New  York,  to  acquaint  more 
consumers  with  a  full  line  of 
fresh  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  1,278  and  1,000-line 
ads  bear  coupons  entitling  con¬ 
sumers  to  a  10-cent  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  three  packages  of 
Snow  Crop  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  campaign  is  scheduled 
the  last  three  weeks  of  October 
through  the  first  three  weeks  of 
November.  The  company  is 
spending  $200,000  on  the  six- 
week  campaign,  which  follows  a 
successfu.  nine-week  summer 
advertising  campaign  promoting 
Snow  Crop’s  frozen  citrus  and 
grape  juice  concentrates. 

Harwood's  Testimonial 

The  testimonial  advertise 
ment  campaign  for  Harwood's 
Canadian  blended  whisky,  fea¬ 
turing  prominent  persons  in  the 
field  of  purveying  and  serving 
fine  foods  and  beverages,  has 
been  broadened  to  include  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  states. 

Scheduled  for  appearance 
during  October,  November  and 
December,  200  and  399-line  ads 
will  be  carried  by  23  news¬ 
papers,  in  18  major  cities. 

Bourbon's  Back 

Park  &  Tilford  Bottled  -  in- 
Bond  Bourbon  Whiskey,  recent¬ 
ly  returned  to  the  market  after 
a  wartime  absence,  is  being  ad¬ 
vertised  for  the  first  time  since 


before  the  war  in  a  special  cam¬ 
paign  in  selected  newspapers 
and  national  magazines.  Storm 
and  Klein  Inc.,  the  agency,  said 
400-line  insertions  will  be  made 
in  New  York.  California,  Ohio 
and  Oregon  newspapers  once  a 
week  until  Christmas.  Plans  are 
to  expand  the  list  as  quickly  as 
distribution  is  adequately  effec¬ 
ted  in  other  markets. 

2-Pages  in  20  Dailies 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
placed  a  two  page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  20  newspapers  through 
out  the  country  this  week  on 
the  theme  "Step  up  your  sales 
through  men  who  are  stepping 
up.”  One  page  of  the  ad  pic¬ 
tured  62  business  men  who  re¬ 
cently  have  been  advanced  in 
business  title.  It  carries  the 
caption  “All  Wall  Street  Jour 
nal  readers  —  and  they  moved 
up  to  these  jobs  in  1949."  Copy 
for  the  right-hand  facing  page 
pointed  out  the  sales  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Journal’s  active 
businessman  audience. 

Consumer  Award  oi  Year 

The  1949  “Award  of  the 
Year,”  presented  by  the  Writers’ 
Workshop  Research  Bureau  for 
the  outstanding  consumer  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  nation,  was  awarded 
this  week  to  Jack  Hosid.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hosid  Products  Inc.,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  Glamur,  a  rug  and  upholstery 
cleaner.  Glamur  was  selected 
from  among  8,000  products. 

Glamur  was  first  introduced 
in  a  test  campaign  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  a  few  months  ago,  amid 
an  extensive  advertising  and 
public  relations  campaign.  Im¬ 
mediate  result  was  a  quick  fan 
ning  out  through  Northern  New 
York,  and  preparations  for  a 
nationwide  sales  and  promotion 
drive  starting  in  New  York  City 
next  month. 

Peb-Ammo 

Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp., 
has  launched  a  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  advertising  campaign  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  to  introduce  Peb- 
Ammo,  the  first  ammoniated 
tooth  paste  on  the  market  li¬ 
censed  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  Foundation.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  calls  for  1,000  and  1.500- 
line  ads  in  large  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Three  newspaper  ads.  each 
appearing  in  one  publication 
only,  were  previously  used  to 
introduce  Peb-Ammo  to  the 
New  York  market. 

■ 

Gerstman  Named; 
Moore  to  Retire 

Detroit  —  Max  J.  Gerstman 
has  been  named  to  replace  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Moore  as  advertising 
sales  director  of  the  Detroit 
Ne\cs.  Mr.  Moore  is  retiring 
Dec.  31  after  42  years  of  service 
with  the  paper. 

Mr.  Gerstman,  with  the  News 
since  1932,  began  his  career  with 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  and  later  was  with  the 
New  York  American. 


'Dean'  Advises 
Orderly  Copy 
For  Food  Ads 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Bathing 
beauties  are  not  permitted  in 
advertising  of  distilled  liquor  in 
Oregon,  William  H.  Hammond 
administrator  of  the  Oregon 
Liquor  Control  Commission, 
told  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish 
ers  Association  Admanagers 
convention  here  Oct.  14. 

The  regulations  are  slightly 
less  stringent  than  before,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  law  leaves  a 
certain  amount  of  interpretation 
up  to  the  commission. 

Food  advertising  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Don  Hurd,  represent 
ing  the  Medford  Mail  Tribune. 
E.  C.  Pressman,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  and  C.  Roy 
Ward,  of  the  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  Journal. 

"You  must  know  women  to  be 
a  good  food  advertising  sales¬ 
man,”  said  Mr.  Ward,  dean  of 
newspaper  food  advertising 
salesmen  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  He  said  he  has  learned 
two  things  about  a  woman, 
“she  is  selfish  and  she  is  lazy. 
.  .  .  She  wants  as  good  as  she 
can  get  and  she  doesn’t  want  to 
go  any  farther  for  it  than  she 
has  to.  This  is  constructive 
selfishness  and  laziness." 

To  that  end,  he  advised,  a 
good  food  ad  should  be  like  a 
well-arranged  grocery  store.  It 
should  be  easy  to  shop.  "Make 
it  simple,  attractive,  orderly 
and  readable,”  he  said.  "Use 
cuts  sparingly  and  make  them 
talk  to  the  housewife.  Food 
copy  is  news.  Make  the  ad  in¬ 
dividual  so  the  shopper  will  re 
member  who  has  the  items  for 
sale. 

"Selling  food  advertising  is  as 
purely  a  service  function  as  it 
is  possible  to  find  in  a  news¬ 
paper,”  he  pointed  out.  "We 
don’t  sell  advertising:  we  sell 
the  advertiser  a  delivery  system 
to  those  women  who  are  his 
prospective  customers.” 

Morris  Jones,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Coos  Bay  Times,  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming 
year.  He  succeeds  Ralph  Lee. 
advertising  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat  Herald. 


Australasia 

If  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  within  tha  sphere  of  your 
present  or  future  business  ac¬ 
tivities,  read  Newspaper  News 
each  month.  It  gives  all  tha 
news  of  advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial  radio 
from  "Down  Under." 


A  tampla  copy  will  be  flaJfy 
mailed  on  reoncet 


ncorporatng  "Advertising  in  Austrtla' 
and  Advertiser's  Monthly.  ) 

15  Hamiltoa  Street 

itdney  AUSTRALI* 
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“Years  ago,  when  I  started  in  the  business,  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  was  just 
one  of  those  things  which  were  done.  If  you  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on 
among  newspapers,  you  naturally  read  E  &  P.  It  was  sort  of  the  accepted  thing 
to  do.  I  still  read  E  &  P  to  see  what’s  going  on  and  to  keep  abreast  of  things 
newspaperwise.  For  example.  I  read  E  &  P  to  find  out  conditions  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  market,  changes  in  newspaper  ownership,  policies,  etc.  From 
the  newspaper  standp<unt.  Editor  &  Publisher  helps  me  a  l(»t  in  making  decisions.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  lo  Ni'ff  Hig^Monv^  \  ewnpaper  Hugern 

VITAL  SI  \TlSTics  .  .  .  Last  year  14  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  PUBLISHER. 
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APME  Reports 

continued  from  page  8 

Lister,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
the  committee  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  “the  job  has  barely  been 
begun."  Its  specific  suggestions 
for  next  year  on  the  foreign 
report  were:  faster  recovery  on 
opposition  beats,  franker  admis¬ 
sion  of  errors,  a  further  drive 
against  wordiness,  dull  copy 
and  trivia. 

"The  answer  obviously  lies  in 
personnel  and  training — a  long- 
range  endeavor — and  the  first 
requisite  is  a  climate  in  which 
the  right  personnel  will  de¬ 
velop.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
committee  suggests  that  AP 
might  find  the  time  appropriate 
to  review  its  table  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  foreign  field  ...  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  defects 
in  the  chain  of  command." 

The  report  concluded  with 
samples  of  how  15  managing 
editors  trimmed  the  8,000-word 
news  file  of  June  23.  Thirteen 
did  so  by  one  third,  “many  un¬ 
der  protest  they  did  not  want 
a  shorter  report."  “Loose  writ¬ 
ing,  unimportant  detail  and  dull 
copy  were  universal  targets," 
the  committee  concluded. 

•  NEWSFEATURES— The  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  W.  R.  Walton, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  felt  ‘there 
is  too  wide  a  gap  between  the 
New  York  editors  who  produce 
the  service  and  the  editors  who 
use  it." 

Regarding  the  Sunday  service, 
the  committee  noted  the  field 
for  improvement  lies  in  the 
lighter  stories  including  science 
and  Hollywood,  profiles  and 
Broadway,  the  weather  and  the 
cost  of  living.  It  suggested  edi¬ 
tors  bombard  AP  with  frequent 
and  regular  suggestions  and  re¬ 
quests,  and  that  the  New  York 
staff  be  more  alert  in  the  timing 
of  its  features.  “We  think  that 
consistently,  week  after  week, 
the  national  news  magazines  do 
a  better  job  of  scheduling  wrap- 
ups  and  personality  pieces.”  It 
found  no  special  interest  by  the 
larger  papers  in  the  feature 
pages. 

The  smaller  papers  apparent¬ 
ly  want  the  field  enlarged  with 
tighter  writing.  Most  small 
paper  editors  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  coverage  of 
Sunday  features  but  wanted 
more  personalized  stories. 

As  for  AP  comics,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  AP  did  not 
enter  the  field  to  make  money 
but  at  the  behest  of  members 
who  found  themselves  without 
comics  because  of  territorial 
rights,  etc.  AP  is  not  interested 
in  entering  into  competition 
with  commercial  syndicates  for 
top  artists  nor  in  sinking  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  into  promotion. 
AP  is  doing  its  utmost  to  im¬ 
prove  its  comics  and  AP  comics 
are  paying  their  way.  There 
is  no  formal  exclusivity  for  AP 
features  but  no  member  will 
have  a  feature  taken  away. 

Concerning  criticism  of  these 
comics,  the  committee  said  the 
situation  resolves  itself  into 
either  acceptance  of  the  above 
AP  viewpoint  on  its  place  in 
the  comics  field  or  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  viewpoint  of  many 
editors  that  the  comics  need 


more  vigorous  handling  and 
promotion.  It  suggested  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  the  problem. 

•  NEWSPHOTOS— The  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  William 
Lampe,  Detroit  Times,  in  a  crit¬ 
ical  “but  not  malicious"  report, 
said:  the  AP  staff  in  general 
still  does  not  think  in  terms  of 
pictures  and  misses  too  many 
good  picture  bets;  too  often  bu¬ 
reaus  fail  to  take  fast  steps  to 
get  pictures  until  New  York 
asks  for  coverage;  too  much 
thinking  there  must  be  story 
on  the  wires  before  a  picture  is 
warranted;  overnight  and  week¬ 
end  picture  reports  still  are  too 
weak. 

On  captions,  the  committee 
found  the  majority  wanted  more 
informative,  complete,  and  in¬ 
teresting  writing. 

Isn’t  it  high  time  AP  men  in 
bureaus  generally  applied  the 
preachments  of  AP  manage¬ 
ment  for  these  many  years — 
that  pictures  are  news,  that 
AP’s  job  is  to  turn  out  the  news 
in  words  and  pictures,  side  by 
side,  with  equal  alertness  and 
equal  workmanship?  the  com¬ 
mittee  asked. 

•  SPORTS — ^AP  sports  service 
is  generally  on  the  upgrade,  re¬ 
ported  the  committee  headed  by 
V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une. 

It  called  for  better  regional 
sports  service;  the  development 
of  sports  experts  “who  can 
meet  the  certain  competition  of 
television”;  and  consideration  of 
a  separate  sports  staff  for  PM 
newspapers  to  eliminate  com¬ 
plaints  of  PM  members  that 
they  are  receiving  only  re¬ 
writes  of  AM  stories. 

•  WASHINGTON  —  “The  AP 
furnishes  a  better  all  around 
news  report  out  of  Washington 
than  any  other  general  wire 
service.  It  has  improved  this 
year.  There  is  room  for  fur¬ 
ther  improvement,”  the  commit¬ 
tee  said. 

Headed  by  David  Patten, 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  the 
committee  stated  a  lot  of  hair¬ 
splitting  has  been  done  on  “in¬ 
terpretive  writing."  “T^e  mem¬ 
ber  papers  want  the  news 
simply,  completely  and  interest¬ 
ingly  told  .  .  .  only  understand¬ 
ing  can  bring  completeness  and 
precision,  clear  meaning  and 
sharp  outlines  to  the  story.” 

Excessive  new  leads  have 
been  reduced  but  there  is  still 
a  lot  to  be  done.  AP  writing 
has  improved,  the  committee 
found. 

Commenting  on  the  dangers 
of  the  “off  the  record”  confer¬ 
ences,  the  committee  suggested 
“the  only  way  to  curb  the  un¬ 
desirable  features  is  to  insist 
that  they  be  held  to  inform  and 
not  to  sew  up.  And  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  we  think,  AP  should 
continue  to  message  informa¬ 
tion  thus  obtained.” 

■ 

India  Plan  Dropped 

Plans  of  an  American  syndi¬ 
cate  to  buy  newspapers  in  India 
and  Pakistan  have  been  sus¬ 
pended.  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Leo  J.  Margolin  of 
New  York,  the  syndicate  s  repre¬ 
sentative,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  New  York  Times 
from  New  Delhi.  (E&P,  Oct.  15, 
page  55.) 


Starzel  Says  AP  paper  and  the  public  pays  for 

Welcomes  Criticism  Jere  c  He>i.v.  circuUiiM 

CKICAOO  -  .Wdsled  Press  ^ftoSe ’’nSs  end 
members  were  invited  to  in-  ^  families  to  distrief^*®^ 
crease  their  constructive  criti-  “LSentT  encouracl  Tor 
Clem  of  the  AP  newe  report,  ^1'*“ 

General  Manager  Frank  J  Star-  features;  check  suburban  area 
zel,  to.d  members  of  the  Illinois  Saturday  salfs 

Associated  Press  at  the  group’s 

annual  meeting  here  this  week.  ,  weekly  newsoaoers 
John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  SfcT?  ■ 

publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  gv^^ennett  H^  F 

A‘’^'lfol'rd'' o?  df  ^oolTeri’ld-Wed^  “S 

Kct^rT  ^  ^  ^  Leader. 

Du?liXr  o?the&f?rd  Reoh^  Awards  wer^ presenfe^'^i^X 

Star,  was  elected  chairman  of  Editor!  a 

the  kroup.  August  Sundine,  CO-  to 

publisher  of  the  Moline  Dis-  5 

patch,  was  elected  vicechairman,  ^ 

and  Harold  Holmes,  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  secretary. 

Top  prize  in  the  photo  contest  Award  for  the  best  editorials  on 
went  to  Chester  Gabrysiak.  Chi- 
capo  Tribune,  for  his  “double  f.?” 
play."  There  were  275  entries  Chronicle. 

in  the  contest — 131  from  Chicago  Interpretation  ‘Big  Job’ 

and  134  from  downstate.  Lester  Markel.  Sunday  editor 

of  the  New  York  Times,  was  the 
banquet  speaker.  Robert  C 
vspapers  crane,  publisher  of  the  Blizo- 

imed  /rod,  pdpd  13  ''/Sid."'"’ 

?>lr.  Markel  declared  the  big 
'etting  ideas  were  job  that  confronts  the  newspa 
per  today  is  the  job  of  interpre- 
.  publisher.  Vine-  tation.  He  said: 
yur  nal  —  Keep  “The  world  has  become  so 
modern  and  plant  complex  that  the  facts  alone  are 
cient  as  possible;  not  enough;  there  must  be  back- 
e  ad  copy;  figure  ground  and  interpretation.  We 
an  ad  salesman’s  cannot  leave  the  reader  to  read 
he  linage  revenue  between  the  lines;  we  must  an 
“so  that  you  can  swer  the  questions  that  arise  in 
i  are  pulling  down  all  areas. 

jshing  up  costs.”  “The  task  that  confronts  the 
Benner,  business  newspaper  is  the  task  of  making 
jinfield  Courier-  the  important  news  clear  and 
Id  War  I  economy  dramatic.  That  means,  first,  that 
s  is  still  paying  the  reporter  must  get  the  facts: 
h  a  policy  of  free  second,  that  he  must  understand 
J  employes  in  the  those  facts;  third,  that  he  must 
)viding  tearsheets  communicate  that  understanding 
s  from  spoils;  a  to  his  readers, 
ng  system  which  “The  reportorial  job  today  is 
I  risks  to  $290  last  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  past  because  stories,  like  the 
inson,  production  world,  have  become  so  increas- 
ton  Times— Visits  ingly  complicated.  Today  the  re- 
its  to  learn  new  Porter,  to  elicit  the  right  inior- 
ant  study  of  costs,'  mation  and  to  ask  the  right 
jm  in  newspaper  questions  must  understand  his 
essive  manpower  subject  thoroughly.  If  he  has 
f  finding  five  peo-  develop^  this  background  tlm 
peoples  work  WG  will  be  sbaG  to  bring  to  ni- 
a  way  to  have  assignment  the  second  element- 
do  five  people’s  ‘he  fement  of  understanding 
Finally,  he  must  be  able  to  write 
Gibbons,  assistant  with  clarity,  with  objectivity. 
sbury  Park  Press  euiphasis. 

ure-editorial  cam-  Certain  recent  trends 
iate  traffic  conges-  newspaper  work,  I  fwl.  work 
public  attention  against  these  •  J*'"! 

kintf  “hnffq  ”  has  lately  developed  a  vogue  for 

ilinL  advertising  what  I  would  call  J®”*;: 

lonne  Times— Use  nalisrn— a  formula  based  Urgeh 
ings  as  eye-catch-  short  words,  shorter  sen 

■ine  ad  mdv  for  tences  and  technicolored  proM. 

lini  rather'^^han  ^here  have  been  dire  resufts  In 

the  attempt  to  supply  color,  a 
,  .  _  ,  considerable  degree  of  accuracy 

iient  Ad  Rates  jg  sacrificed;  in  addition,  vital 
Tushingham,  clas-  background  material  is  neg- 
ng  manager.  Cam-  lected. 

3et  back  to  larger  “Even  though  1  believe  a  great 
ht-column  format  deal  of  newspaper  writing  can 
yages;  don’t  raise  be  improved,  the  solution  does 
s  without  regard  not  lie  in  a  mathernatical  sys- 
[r.  and  Mrs.  Jones  tern  of  writing.  It  lies  in  pcf 
it-ads  profitably;  forming  the  task  of  interpreta- 
me  of  the  three  tion — of  understanding  and  oi 
it  features  in  the  being  understood.  ” 
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Better  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  13 

and  business-getting  ideas  were 
reported; 

A.  M.  Bass,  publisher.  Vine- 
land  Times-J  our  nal  —  Keep 
equipment  as  modern  and  plant 
layout  as  efficient  as  possible; 
require  legible  ad  copy;  figure 
the  ratio  of  an  ad  salesman’s 
base  pay  to  the  linage  revenue 
he  brings  in  “so  that  you  can 
see  which  men  are  pulling  down 
profits  and  pushing  up  costs.” 

Harvey  L.  Benner,  business 
manager,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News — A  World  War  I  economy 
of  no  returns  is  still  paying 
dividends,  with  a  policy  of  free 
papers  only  to  employes  in  the 
office  and  providing  tearsheets 
for  advertisers  from  spoils;  a 
credit  screening  system  which 
held  down  bad  risks  to  $290  last 
year. 

Don  A.  Johnson,  production 
manager,  Trenton  Times — Visits 
to  other  plants  to  learn  new 
methods;  constant  study  of  costs; 
biggest  problem  in  newspaper 
shops  is  excessive  manpower 
.  .  .  “instead  of  finding  five  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  four  peoples  work  we 
ought  to  find  a  way  to  have 
four  people  do  five  people’s 
work.” 

Richard  F.  Gibbons,  assistant 
city  editor,  Asbury  Park  Press 
— A  story-picture-editorial  cam¬ 
paign  to  alleviate  traffic  conges¬ 
tion.  focusing  public  attention 
on  double  parking  “hogs.” 

Michael  Balint,  advertising 
salesman,  Bayonne  Times — Use 
of  news  clippings  as  eye-catch¬ 
ers  in  preparing  ad  copy  for 
suggested  selling  rather  than 
copy -chasing. 

’Hold  Transient  Ad  Rates' 

Herbert  W.  Tushingham.  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  Cam¬ 
den  Courier — Get  back  to  larger 
type  and  eight-column  format 
on  classified  pages;  don’t  raise 
transient  rates  without  regard 
for  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
can  use  want-ads  profitably; 
classified  is  one  of  the  three 
most  important  features  in  the 


Eugene  Lorton  Dies 

continued  from  page  11 


ing  work  for  the  Cresset,  he 
quit  and,  still  in  his  ’teens,  be¬ 
came  a  switchman  and  telegra¬ 
pher  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Sailey  road,  now  a  part  of  the 
Frisco  system. 

Injury  Ends  Railroad  Career 

Two  weeks  after  the  start  of 
his  railroad  career,  however,  he 
was  injured — while  switching 
cars— at  Kansas  City  and  his  life 
as  a  railroadman  ended  as 
abruptly  as  it  had  begun. 

His  next  move  took  him,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  West.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Idaho. 

He  had  planned,  when  leav¬ 
ing  Kansas,  to  become  a  farmer 
with  a  cousin  already  living  in 
the  western  state.  An  attack  of 
measles  changed  his  plans.  Suf¬ 
fering  with  an  incipient  case  of 
the  disease,  he  found  himself  in 
Salubria,  Ida.,  35  miles  from 
Weiser,  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  But  not  until  he  had 
called  on  most  of  Salubria’s  mer¬ 
chants  and  its  lone  newspaper, 
looking  for  work,  did  he  realize 
it  was  measles.  By  that  time,  he 
had  spread  the  ailment  over  all 
Salubria. 

The  little  town's  only  printer 
was  among  the  victims.  And  as 
Mr.  Lorton  was  recovering,  he 
was  induced  to  publish  the  Salu¬ 
bria  Citizen,  a  community  news¬ 
paper.  He  leased  the  plant  for 
$1  a  month  and  found  himself 
back  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Later  he  founded  the  Emmett 
(Ida.)  Index  and  then  went  to 
Boise,  where  he  obtained  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Boise  Sentinel. 

In  1896,  now  27  years  old,  Mr. 
Lorton  was  back  in  Kansas — as 
owner  of  the  Lynn  County  Re¬ 
publican  at  Mound  City.  It  was 
at  Mound  City,  too,  where  he 
made  his  first  political  race  and 
was  elected  mayor.  His  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  politics,  already  well 
developed  in  Idaho  where  he 
was  a  staunch  “free  silver”  ad¬ 
vocate,  was  to  continue  through 
his  life. 

Mr.  Lorton  placed  his  brother, 
the  late  Otis  Lorton  who  had 
worked  with  him  on  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Lodge  newspaper,  in  charge 
of  the  Mound  City  paper.  Later, 
Otis  Lorton  was  to  come  to 
Tulsa  with  Mr.  Lorton. 

Traveled  With  Stock  Company 

It  was  during  those  same 
early  years,  Mr.  Lorton  recalled 
to  Tulsa  friends,  that  he  tried 
the  stage.  He  traveled  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  with  a  small  stock 
company  in  the  rural  Midwest 
and,  in  later  years,  always 
looked  back  on  the  brief  epi¬ 
sode  with  considerable  pleasure. 

Four  years  later,  in  1900,  Mr. 
Lorton  returned  to  the  west.  He 
established  the  Tribune  at  Ev¬ 
erett,  Wash.,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  one  summer  he 
went  broke.”  He  moved  to 
Washtucna,  a  small  viLage  in 
the  western  state,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner,  taking  an  active  part  in 
homesteading. 

Once  more,  though,  he  turned 
to  the  newspaper  business.  He 
founded  the  Washtucna  Enter- 
prue  became  active  in  state 
pobtics. 

In  1902,  political  connections 
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he  had  built  up  in  the  state  took 
Mr.  Lorton  to  Walla  Walla, 
where  he  was  made  managing 
editor  of  that  city's  Daily  Union. 
A  factional  fight  in  Washington 
state's  stormy  political  struggle 
removed  him  from  the  Union 
two  and  a  half  years  later  and 
he  founded  the  Walla  Walla  Bul¬ 
letin. 

He  was  publishing  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  1911  when  George  Bayne, 
early  Tulsan  and  then  owner  of 
the  6-year-old  Tulsa  World,  of¬ 
fered  him  a  job  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  newspaper. 
Bayne  had  financial  interests  in 
Washington  state  and  met  Mr. 
Lorton  during  a  western  trip. 

Bayne  sold  Mr.  Lorton  on  the 
trip  to  Oklahoma  and  Mr.  Lor¬ 
ton  sold  his  Walla  Walla  paper 
to  come  to  Tulsa. 

Prescribed  for  Future 

And  what  of  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  World’s  future? 
Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Lorton 
wrote  his  own  answer  to  that 
question. 

“I  have  been  in  both  political 
parties  and  on  all  sides  of  most 
questions,  but  there  has  never 
been  a  time  that  the  welfare  of 
the  town  and  state  and  nation 
has  not  been  uppermost  in  the 
policy  of  the  Tulsa  World. 

“I  want  the  Tulsa  World  to 
continue  on  this  same  basis. 
m 

George  Adams  Dies; 
Minneapolis  Editor 

La  Jolla,  Calif. — George  H. 
Adams,  long-time  Minneapolis 
newspaper  editor,  died  here 
Oct.  15  at  the  age  of  63,  of  a 
stroke. 

He  started  a  37-year  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  City  Press  Association  in 
Chicago  in  1904,  then  for  Com¬ 
mercial  West,  a  financial  week¬ 
ly  in  Minneapolis.  By  1907,  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  former 
Minneapolis  Journal,  its  city  edi¬ 
tor  in  1909,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  from  1912  to  1926,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  brother  Charles  at  that 
desk. 

In  1927,  he  moved  to  the  city’s 
then  third  paper  in  size,  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  as  editor. 
From  1936  to  1939,  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  again,  then  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Times-Tribune  and 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times, 
after  sale  of  the  Journal  to  the 
Star. 

From  1943  until  retirement  in 
1948,  Mr.  Adams  was  with  the 
Minneapolis  staff  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn 
Advertising  Agency. 

■ 

Joseph  J.  Early  Dies; 
Association  Aide 

SCHHOON  Lake,  N.  Y. — Joseph 
J.  Early,  68,  former  legislative 
representative  at  Albany  for  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  died  here  Oct.  13. 

Formerly  of  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Early  was  onetime  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 
He  became  editor-in-chief,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Richard  Web¬ 
ster,  after  the  paper  had  been 
merged  with  the  former  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times  to  form  the  Brooklyn 
Times-Union,  which  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Eagle.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent. 

October  22,  1949 


Harry  R.  Pore, 
Monessen  Daily 
Founder,  Dies 

Monessen,  Pa.  —  Harry  Ross 
Pore,  a  founder  of  the  Monessen 
Daily  Independent  and  its  edi¬ 
tor  throughout  the  47  years  of 
its  history,  died  suddenly  Oct. 
14  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  77. 

Although  he  had  not  been  in 
perfect  health  for  a  number  of 
years,  Mr.  Pore  continued  to  be 
active.  He  had  been  coming  to 
the  newspaper  office  each  mor¬ 
ning  regularly  and  had  been 
contributing  occasional  editor¬ 
ials. 

He  had  turned  over  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Independent  to  his 
sons.  Harry,  Jr.,  and  William 
H.  Pore,  in  1945,  but  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  serve  as  editor  and  coun¬ 
sellor. 

Mr.  Pore  suffered  a  stroke 
during  the  war  which  doctors 
said  was  induced  by  over-exer¬ 
tion  as  he  tried  to  direct  the 
Independent  while  both  sons 
were  in  the  armed  forces. 

In  1902,  while  he  was  a  gro¬ 
cery  clerk,  Mr.  Pore  collabora¬ 
ted  with  a  printer  in  putting 
out  a  four-page  paper  and  this 
was  his  start  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

In  1907  Mr.  Pore  was  taken 
seriously  ill  with  a  bronchial 
condition,  and  he  began  a  two- 
year  fight  for  his  health  while 
employes  kept  the  paper  going. 

Until  very  recent  years.  Mr. 
Pore  maintained  a  vigorous 
round  of  business  and  civic  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Peoples  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  for  25  years,  and 
served  as  its  vice-president  and 
then  for  six  years  as  president 
through  the  difficult  depression 
period.  He  resigned  in  1939 
when  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  lighten  his  work. 

■ 

Max  Hill,  45,  Dies; 

AP,  NBC  Reporter 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Max  Hill,  war 
correspondent,  former  radio 
commentator  and  former  head 
of  the  New  York  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  died  here  in 
his  hotel  room  Oct.  17  at  the 
age  of  45.  He  was  an  official  of 
the  Wade  Advertising  Agency 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hill  was  city  editor  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  before 
joining  AP  in  1934.  He  worked 
in  the  New  'York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  bureaus,  becoming  head  of 
the  New  York  bureau  in  1938. 
In  1940  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  Tokyo  bureau,  was  interned 
by  the  Japanese  and  in  1942  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  on  an  ex¬ 
change  ship.  He  joined  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  in  1943, 
covered  the  war  in  North  Africa 
and  Europe,  and  later  was  a  ra¬ 
dio  news  commentator. 

■ 

Obit  Editor  Dies 

Miss  Mabel  Adelaide  Han¬ 
nah,  69,  a  member  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News  editorial  staff  since  1904 
and  considered  the  dean  of  the 
state’s  newspaper  women,  died 
Oct.  18,  on  her  way  to  work. 
She  was  obituary  editor. 
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Roy  L.  Wardwell  74  who  was 
associated  with  the  Guy  Gannett 
Newspapers  of  Maine  from  1921 
to  1935,  much  of  that  time  as 
treasurer  and  general  .manager, 
Oct.  18,  at  Portland.  Me.  He 
served  as  Maine's  state  auditor 
from  1916  to  1921. 

Nason  Henry  Arnold.  75.  a 
newspaperman  for  50  years  and 
a  former  balloon  pilot  of  nation¬ 
al  reputation.  Oct.  17.  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  Mass.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  North  Adams  ( Mass.  i  Her¬ 
ald,  was  the  first  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Worcester  <Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  had  worked  for  the 
Springfield  Union,  North  Adams 
Transcript,  Brattleboro  (Vt. ) 
Reformer  and  Providence  tR.I.) 
Journal. 

Donald  Hoyt  Thompson.  .50. 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  <Mo. ) 
Post-Dispatch  daily  feature 
magazine  section.  Oct.  12.  at  St. 
Louis.  Before  joining  the  Post- 
Dispatch  staff  in  1929.  he  was 
with  the  old  St.  Louis  Star.  In 
recent  years  he  wrote  a  weekly 
syndicated  column  on  cooking 
under  the  by-line  of  Hoyt  Al- 
den.” 

■ 

Reporter,  26,  Killed 
In  Airplane  Crash 

Dalton.  Ga.  —  Ralph  Mee’xs. 
26  year-old  reporter  for  the 
United  Press  in  Atlanta,  was 
killed  here  this  week  when  a 
Navy  torpedo  bo.mber  he  was 
piloting  crashed  and  burned  in 
a  cemetery. 

Commander  C'narle.=  Ross 
Keister,  USNR.  one  cf  the  two 
other  occupants,  also  iost  his 
life,  and  WAVE  Marion  Gold¬ 
stein  was  critically  injured. 

Mr.  Meeks,  a  naval  reserve 
lieutenant,  was  piloting  the 
plane  on  a  routine  return  train¬ 
ing  flight  from  G'.enview.  Ill., 
when  the  plane  apparently  ran 
out  of  gas  shortly  after  sundown. 
He  had  been  on  vacation. 

The  young  newsman  was  a 
1942  graduate  of  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  served  in  the  Naval 
Air  Corps  during  the  last  war 
and  worked  for  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger  before  joining  the 
Atlanta  bureau  of  UP  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1948. 

■ 

Abraham  Hurwitz, 
Noted  Editor,  Dies 

Miami.  Fla.  —  A'oraham  Hur¬ 
witz,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  and  a  veteran  of 
40  years  in  newspaper  work, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Oct.  13. 
Mr.  Hurwitz  came  to  the  Herald 
in  1946  from  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record. 

His  newspaper  career  carried 
him  from  coast  to  coast.  Born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Mr.  Hurwitz 
was  admitt^  to  the  bar  after 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  but  never  practiced 
law.  Instead  he  took  a  re¬ 
porter's  job  on  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

He  became  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Star  between  1916  and 
1922  and  met  John  H.  Perry, 
with  whom  he  was  associate 
for  the  next  20  years  in  various 
editorial  capacities. 
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UN  Unit  Urges  Fight 
On  Sensationalism 


A  CAMPAIGN  agaiiLst  sensation¬ 
alism  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  proposed  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Press  and  Information 
( E&P,  Jan.  15.  p.  20),  in  the 
opinion  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  s  commission 
on  technical  needs,  whose  1949 
report  was  made  public  this 
week. 

Other  items  suggested  for  the 
Institute's  program  by  the  com¬ 
mission  include  “recognition  of 
impartiality  as  the  first  principle 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
news,  and  respect  for  the  right 
proportion  between  what  is  im¬ 
portant  and  what  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  and  facts  which  do  not  de¬ 
serve  to  be  recorded.” 

ASNE  Studying  Project 

The  Institute,  first  proposed 
by  UNESCO,  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  comment  and  study  by 
various  governments  and  press 
organizations  in  recent  months. 
The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  at  its  1949  con¬ 
vention.  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  draft  project. 

The  commission  asserted  that 
it  believes  creation  of  an  In¬ 
stitute  would  be  of  great  value 
to  news  agencies. 

“An  institute  forming  a  study 
center  for  everything  connected 
with  news  is,  even  for  the  agen¬ 
cies,  a  necessity,”  the  report 
stated.  “The  information  assem¬ 
bled  by  this  institute,  its  docu¬ 
mentation  service  and  its  sys¬ 
tematic  work  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  editorial 
staff,  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  news  agencies." 

Preliminary  work  on  the  In¬ 
stitute  should  be  accomplished 
“as  rapidly  as  possible.”  the 
commission  urged. 

Appended  to  the  report  are 
comments  on  the  proposed  Insti¬ 
tute  received  by  UNESCO.  From 
them  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  "on  the  whole,  the  draft 
project  met  with  the  approval 
of  governments,  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individual  ex¬ 
perts.” 

No  Government  Aid 

"There  is  emphatic  endorse¬ 
ment,”  it  is  pointed  out.  “of  the 
intention  to  establish  the  Insti¬ 
tute  as  an  independent  and  au¬ 
tonomous  body.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  even  indirect  finan¬ 
cial  participation  by  govern¬ 
ments  through  the  channel  of 
UNESCO  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  au¬ 
tonomous  existence  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  proposed  Insti¬ 
tute." 

The  appendix  notes  that  there 
h^  been  wide  support  of  the 
view  that  the  draft  project  is 
conceived  along  too-ambitious 
lines,  and  concludes  that: 

"In  the  light  of  most  of  the 
comment  received  up  to  date, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  modi¬ 
fied  plan  aiming  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Press  and  Information 
on  a  less  ambitious  scale  than 
in  the  draft  project,  involving 
a  smaller  budget  and  undertak¬ 


ing  more  clearly  defined  activi¬ 
ties,  would  be  most  likely  to  find 
support  for  implementation." 

Commission  Members 

Members  of  the  technical 
needs  commission  which  re¬ 
ported  on  the  press  were:  Dr. 
Siegfried  Frey,  director  of  the 
Swiss  Telegraphic  News  Agency; 
Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Research,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  Dr.  Mahmoud  Azmi  of 
Egypt,  diplomatic  editor  of  Al 
Misri  and  member  of  the  UN 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press; 
Dr.  Ing.  Enrico  Gianni,  director 
of  the  Scuola  del  Libro  della 
Society  Umanitaria  di  Milano, 
Italy,  and  Mr.  Kauno  Rintakoski, 
assistant  director  of  the  Finnish 
Paper  Mills  Association. 

The  commission  suggests  an 
exchange  of  editorial  staff  be¬ 
tween  news  agencies  and  a  good 
general  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  all  journalists. 

Other  recommendations  in¬ 
clude: 

Advisory  Committees 

•  That  permanent  advisory 
committees  be  set  up  composed 
of  persons  throughout  the  world 
who  have  a  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  of  technical  subjects. 

•  That  every  effort  be  made 
to  link  the  UNESCO  reports  on 
technical  needs  of  the  press, 
film  and  radio  with  the  technical 
assistance  plan  now  being  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  UN  and  all  of  its 
specialized  agencies,  of  which 
UNESCO  is  one. 

•  That  any  facilities  for  di¬ 
rect  aid  in  mass  communications 
provided  by  the  United  Nations 
should  primarily  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  those  nations  or  areas 
which  are  not  developed  eco¬ 
nomically  or  industrially. 

•  That  UNESCO  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  (FAO),  another  UN  spe¬ 
cialized  agency,  work  together 
to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
increased  productivity  of  forests 
in  order  to  provide  more  news¬ 
print  for  the  world. 

•  That  governments  allocate 
"at  least  a  reasonable  amount" 
of  foreign  exchange  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newsprint  and  other 
printing  paper. 

•  That  UNESCO  continue  its 
efforts  at  various  international 
conferences  in  urging  the  re¬ 
moval  of  tariff  barriers  on  paper 
imports  and  exports. 

Equipment  Needed 

•  That  UNESCO  study  the 
possibility  of  stimulating  the 
manufacture  of  small  offset  in¬ 
stallations.  with  simplified  com¬ 
posing  machines,  as  a  means  of 
reducing  illiteracy  and  raising 
cultural  standards. 

•  That  UNESCO  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  mats  or  nega¬ 
tives  to  enable  sma  1  papers  to 
publish  pictures  of  an  educa 
tional.  scientific  or  culture  na¬ 
ture. 

•  That  UNESCO  do  all  it  can 


to  promote  the  training  of  print¬ 
ing  technicians,  and  exchange 
of  technicians  among  nations. 

•  That  exchange  of  teachers, 
prospective  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sional  practitioners  of  journal¬ 
ism  be  encouraged. 

•  That  worldwide  or  re¬ 
gional  seminars  of  persons  hold¬ 
ing  UNESCO  fellowships  in 
mass  communications  be  held 
where  they  might  meet  experts 
in  their  fields. 

•  That  UNESCO  send  ex¬ 
perts.  where  requested,  to  ad¬ 
vise  universities  in  setting  up 
journalism  schools. 

■ 

Executive  Changes 
At  Klamath  Falls 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  —  Nu¬ 
merous  executive  changes  were 
recently  made  at  the  Herald  and 
News. 

Bill  Jenkins,  son  of  Publisher 
Frank  Jenkins,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor,  the 
position  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Malcolm  Epley. 

Succeeding  Bill  Jenkins  as 
telegraph  editor  is  Wally  Mey¬ 
ers,  who  recently  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  from  Florida. 

Lois  Stewart  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  reporter  to  city 
editor;  Horace  (Red)  Hurd,  for¬ 
merly  night  news  editor,  is  now 
sports  editor,  and  Hale  Scar¬ 
brough,  formerly  sports  editor, 
has  moved  to  the  city  side  as 
reporter. 

A.  D.  Addison,  advertising 
manager  of  the  paper  who  be 
gan  his  career  on  the  news  side, 
is  combining  editorial  writing 
with  his  present  duties. 

■ 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Has  Coast  Party 

San  Francisco — The  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  celebrated 
here  Oct.  21.  The  edition  repre¬ 
sented  the  first  step  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  program  of  unit  publishing 
plants  and  staffs  at  widely  sep 
arated  centers. 

The  edition  had  average  paid 
circulation  of  2,513  during  its 
first  six  months  of  publication. 
It  now  claims  21.389  in  seven 
states. 

The  celebration  was  marked 
by  a  business  luncheon  and  a 
family  dinner  attended  by  trust¬ 
ees  of  Financial  Press  Com¬ 
panies  of  America  and  the  pres¬ 
ident.  executive  committee  and 
veteran  staff  members  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  who  crossed  the 
country  from  New  York  and 
Boston  by  special  car. 

Carl  P.  Miller  of  Los  Angeles 
is  publisher  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Edition  and  H.  C.  Hendee  of 
San  Francisco  is  editor. 


4,100  Sportsmen 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  fifth  an 
nual  Des  Moines  Tribune 
Hunters’  Party,  sponsored  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Iowa  and 
Des  Moines  chapters  of  Ducks 
Unlimited,  was  the  most  success 
ful  in  the  history  of  the  event, 
according  to  Ries  Tuttle,  Trib¬ 
une  outdoor  editor.  The  party 
attracted  4.100  sportsmen  to  the 
KRNT  theater. 
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Allen  Starts  Paper 

Buford,  Ga. — Bill  Allen  has 
started  publication  of  the  Bu 
ford  Rural  Citizen.  He  is  a  for 
mer  student  assistant  to  Editors 
Ralph  McGill  and  Jack  Tarver 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Mr. 
Allen  started  his  paper  with  a 
$95  Campbell  press.  He  sets  all 
the  heads  and  display  type  by 
hand. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
'4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
‘2  times — $.90  per  line 
"4  times — $.80  per  line 
"For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Ooant  approzimetalj  five,  S  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Ads  with  white  space  and/or  type  o( 
8  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  aiats 
measure  basis  of  14  lines  per  colaaia 
Inch. 

Oonnt  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreviations. 


Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 


There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


Itl'Y  OR  SKLI.  Midwc-t  Dailies, 
Wi-fltlies.  tlirou:;h  Bailcj-Krebbiel 
.AKciiry  (su(  <  essor.s  to  Clyde  H.  Knox), 
218-19  .louriial  Building,  Salina,  Ktnx. 
★★  Persoiiiil  service  backed  with  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  .4rtbur 
W.  Stypes.  62")  .Market  St.,  San  Prin- 
cisco  .i.  California. 

.MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  temii 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

NFIWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYBBN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THIS  29-year-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. _ _ 

FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  anil 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Florida. _ _ 


For  any  lize  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODE'TT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Cslif- 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'TION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Cslifomis 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

1046  Washington,  Denver.  Color**? 

IP  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  newspaper 

froperties  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsis, 
owa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  MMtsns. 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  <*•*• 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  BW, 
Moorhead,  Minn. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  22,  1949 
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NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

advantageous  buy*  in  western 
n««AD»Ber*.  Marcus  Griffin  k  Asso- 
Rot  608.  Tucuincari.  N.  Mea. 
FrOSPEKOUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
n*kota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch. 
3610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MEN  pnrtni'r.s  seek  small 
daily;  location  not  prime  factor:  po.s- 
.sibilities  for  huildinc:  by  initiative  im¬ 
portant :  can  raise  u  flinre  cash  down 
payment.  Write  Tlox  4401.  Editor  & 
I’libli.sher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


A  REAL  BARGAIN  — •  two  central  j 
Missouri  weeklies  printed  one  plant, 
towns  10  miles  apart  on  Frisco  rail¬ 
road  120  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  I 
Model  5  Lino,  4  page  Babcock  optimus  j 
Ptc  Under  absentee  ownership  plant  | 
crossed  $9,500  in  1948.  Owners  have 
two  other  papers  which  take  full  time.  , 
Will  sacrifice  for  $7,000  half  cash.  , 
Zevely  Pub.  Co..  Linn,  Missouri. 

business  PAPER  in  fourth  year — 
lucrative  industry.  Gross  $35,092.10,  ; 
1048'  ei(tht  months  in  1949,  $23,542.-  | 
10.  Selling  due  to  other  interests.  | 
Write  or  wire  Box  4321,  Editor  &  ' 

Piihlisher,  _ j 

every  four  weeks  we  issue  a 
new  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale. 
Write  for  copy  of  latest.  MAT  BROS.,  I 

Binzhamton,  New  York. _  | 

interest  in  siiiall  daily.  City  of  ' 
in.oon.  To  advertisini:  man.  $12,000  , 
investiiient.  Box  1420.  Editor  A  Pub-  ' 

lish-r.  _  _  _  _ _ ; 

XDRTHERN  t’ALlFOKNlA  exclusive 
weekly  Good  plant.  $.50,000  aiinnal 
-ross.'  Price  $50,000  w'ith  $15,000 
down. 


Exclusive  wi'ekly  in  irrowini;  eonilini-  j 
Iiity  near  Los  Anireles.  tirossinir  over  j 
$20,000.  .tileipiate  plant.  $17,500. 
$5,875  down.  -1.  A.  Snydi-r,  News- 
Iiaper  Broker.  3570  Frances  .\ve..  I 
Venice.  Calif.  S.  M.  7-«744.  _ j 

NEW  MEXH’l)  UGUNTY  .SE.VT  | 
WEEKLY.  Unopposed.  Full  price,  , 
$9,000.  Terms.  .Tack  L.  Stoll,  Box  | 
8408.  Los  Anzeles  16,  Calif. 

ONE  of  Northwest’s  biszest  weeklies.  | 
fi.OOO  paid  siihserihers  at  $3  year. 
$70,241.25  urosH  throii|,'h  Aiizust  this 
year.  .$3,238.03  net.  Fine  field  hut 
hard  eoinpetition  with  daily.  Maybe 
you  know  rieht  way  to  pick  gold  out 
of  this  mini'.  Will  sell  to  hiirhest 
bidder.  Enquire  Box  4410.  Editor  & 
PiibKslier. _ 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  in  midwest 
city,  over  100.000  popnlation.  15  years 
old.  ail  paid  eirnilation  ready  to  turn 
dail.v— adequate  modern  plant  in 
leased  buildinit.  also  Rood  commercial 
shop  business.  Owner  movinic  to  West 
Coast,  Box  43.53,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFITABLE  small  newspaper  in 
New  Euftland.  60M  with  lOM  down, 
terms  on  balance  to  responsible  piir- 
li.iser.  Box  4443,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTHERN  Newspapers  for  sale: 
Come  South.  No  threat  from  Atomic 
Bombs  or  anythinR  else  down  here. 
Tell  me  what  you  want.  J.  B.  Snider, 
Broker,  consultant,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mitalasippi, _ _ 

Here  are  a  few  of  our  numerous 
SOUTHERN  WEEKLIES  in  .Alabama. 
-Arkansas.  Florida.  GeorRia.  Louisiivna. 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

Circulation  505,  full  price  $3,000; 
rirciilation  1.200,  $18,000.  $8,000 

down  and  Ioiir  terms;  Price  $18,fi00. 
one-third  down:  2  weeklies,  no  plant,  i 
$1,750:  2  weeklies  RrossinR  $12.1)00,  i 
price  $10,000;  crossinR  over  $40,000.  ' 
circiilstion  over  2.000.  $15,000  down;  i 
price  $12,000  for  hiiildinR.  plant  and  . 
paper  grossiiiR  $11,000;  RrossinR  $50.-  1 
000.  price  $50,000.  half  eash ;  Rross  I 
$15,000.  priee  $10,000.  terms;  many  < 
others.  State  cash  available  and  voiir 
rcqiiireiiienis.  I 

DAN  HIM  MEN  ' 

♦>07  Times  BMr.,  St.  Petersl.iirR  Fla  ' 


_ PWUCATIONS  WANTED 

BEFGKK  offcrinR  your  SOUTH 
nt*wRpap*‘r  for  sale,  let  me  discus 
oet  price,  financinj?.  and  capital 

tax  with  you.  in  confidenOi 
and  without  obligation.  Xewspap 
t  »*opi*ru»*>i  Since 
*  L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
tunes  BiiildinR,  St.  PetersbiirR,  1 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  I 

, 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tubular.  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC.' 

II  Wi-st  42  Stre-t 
Xi*u  York  Pity  18 


\fODFT8  22  Isinotype.  sor.  over  ;t8.000. 
with  three  72  ehannel  inacaxines  fln<l 
-14-ehnnnel  auxiliary,  pas  pot  and 
inonoTuelt.  A.C.  motor.  4  molds.  3  font> 
display  mat.s.  F^xoellent  condition,  re- 
nlaeed  by  new  mncbine.  Hox  4  432. 
Kditor  S:  Publisher. 


FOR  S.\LK:  Pnplex.  liieh  anirle  bar.  ; 
eisrbt-pajje.  two-way.  flatbed  press,  now 
in  position  for  test  run.  Priced  to  sell.  | 
J.  r.  Phillips.  PORORR  XKWS  HKR-  ; 
.\T$n.  Porirer.  Texas.  \ 


5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8  naee  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


LINOTYPES 

Most  complete  stock  of  linotypes  and 
infertypes  at  a  price  ranRe  to  fit  yonr 
budRet  from  $1000  to  $8500.  Machines 
are  offered  either  as  is.  reconditioned 
or  rebuilt.  Every  machine  can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  operation  on  our  floor 
Write  or  wire  yonr  needs  for  formal 
offerinRs. 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


SCOTT — 4-unit  ('64  paRes)  news 
press;  flrst-class;  cut-olf  22 H:  har- 
Rain;  re«dy.  Apt.  308,  534  W.  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Louisville  2.  Ky. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDER. 
Riinranteed  A-1  condition. 

-Available  immediately.  ' 

THE  MEZO  STEELE  COAfPANY  j 
400  W.  Madison  St.  CIiicaRO  6.  Til.  | 


MODEL  26  LINOTYPE  with  Ras  pot 
and  four  fonts  of  mats.  In  Rond  shape. 
I’rieed  to  move.  Chaiinte  Tribune, 
Clinniite.  K.ansaa. 


GOSS  28  PP.  “StraiRhtline”  3  deck 
Iiress  -with  COLOR.  22-Vi"  cut-off, 
electrical  and  slerotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  GeorRe  O.  Heffel- 
inan.  10,50  S,  Olive.  Los  .VnReles  1.5. 

STEREO  ! 

5000  lbs.  eleetrie  remelt  furnace  with  i 
nump.  double  MarRach.  water-cooled  i 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal  ' 
dump  truck. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE  , 
22  V^”,  AC  motor.  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  snout  with  • 
antocaster  and  antoshaver.  Pump  and  ! 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  paRe  flat  j 
eastinR  box. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AC.  ; 
STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AO  i 


DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PLANER.  AC 


HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW.  AC  1 


BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadolphia.  Penni^ylvanift 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPHENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width.  224i''  cut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 


24  PAGE  HOE 
SiuRle  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
22k»''  cut  off.  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

2244"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

2244"  cut  off.  4  deck,  doable  folder, 
used  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21^4"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
■AC  drive. 

GOSS  COMET  &  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 

BENlnTiTMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Snulpress  New  York” 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  HP.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph 
60  cy.  AC.  romplete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
sinRie  width,  16-paRP  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waterbiiry  91.  Connecticut. 


DSJ  VARI-TYPER  and  five  type  fa.  es. 
New  this  year,  in  .Rnod  condition — 
$1,100.  The  .Spectator,  Carmel.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


50  USED  KiRht-Coliiinn  and  Tabloid 
-Stereotype  Chases,  in  good  condition. 
$30.00  each.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.. 
Stamford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

16-Plat6  Cylinders  15  inch  printinR 
diameter — for  Goss  HiRh  Speed  Anti 
Friction  Press- — equippe.l  with  Timken 
HearinRS — four  paRC  width — lock  up 
clips  complete.  Box  4390,  Editor  & 
Pulilisher. 


GOSS  COLOR  PRESSES 

2154"  Cut-off 

Are  regular  Goss  4  deck  4  plate  wide 
newspaper  presses  and  ideal  for 
color. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


I  LINE  WE.STINGHOUSE  PRESS 
Drive.  cnnsistinR  of  92  hp  and  7 ',4  hp 
motors  and  controi  board.  Very  reas- 
nnahle  if  moved  at  once.  .\.  E.  Ro- 
senc.  Priidiietion  Manaser.  St.  Paul 
tMinn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 


PRINTING  EQUIPMENT — 2  Lino 
types  Model  8s,  equiiiped  with  2 
inaRazines.  4  molds,  elec.  pots,  innturs 
and  MarRach  metal  feeders:  one  Lud¬ 
low  typecaster.  2  Ludlow  cabinets.  30 
l.inotype  inaRazines.  30  fonts  Linotyp." 
mat  rices.  20  fonts  Ludlow  matrices. 
50  fonts  foundry  and  Monotype.  10 
tons  Linotypi'  metal,  other  iniseella- 
neons  eqiiipnient.  Box  4447.  Editor 
•k  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

24-PaRe  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Pres*. 
Single  Deck  —  2  Plates  Wide. 
23-9/16"  sheet  cut. 

With  half-page  Folder,  delivering 
7.500  to  10.000  per  honr 
Good  Conditinn-lmmediately  Available. 
With  complete  Stereotype  Equipment, 
for  further  details; 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Stamford.  Conn. 


COMPLETE  newspaper  plant  with  32 
’•age  Hoe  press,  stereotype  equipment. 
Linotypes.  Ludlow,  located  in  West. 
Contact  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise, 
'daho. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPHENT  FOR  SALE 

HOK  twin-screw  Flat  Plate  Mhaver; 
ttoss  Curveil  Stereo.  Plate  Shaver; 
Htn*  radial  arm  Flat  Router;  Goss 
power  Steam  Table,  with  .?as-rired 
boiler;  Duplex  Tubular  Box, 

water  eooled  :  Goss  2*g  ton  Mt'tnl  Pot; 
Duplex  sk  Gons  Dry  Mat  Rollers; 
Wesel  heavy  duty  Kleetrie  GaJley 
i*roof  Pr*‘ss;  F^eonoiuy  Power  Haler. 
3(K)  Ibn.  capaeity:  NV^W  Hall  Form 
Tabb's  and  “Dural*  li^ht-weijcht 
Sreri‘o.  (’base's.  \ew  ('urrent  List 
upon  rrqutsi.  Thoiiia**  W.  Hall  (Joiu- 
p.iuy.  P20  \V.  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 

PI-AXK  ()  PLATK  rotary  .-sbavi  r.  Hiiilt 
19  4:1.  V»ry  j:ood  rondition.  220  volt 
3  ijhassi'  motor.  1  »  xtra  eutter. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 

.“>03 — 4th  Ave.  S. 
Miuneajkolis.  Miiiii. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  ereet  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

18  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


VEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
«nd  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

680  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


W  ALLMAN  A  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Reboilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
*75  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  8t. 
lockford.  Ill.  Alton,  HI. 

'h.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 

vfACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
tssembling  entire  newspaper  plaata. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

<626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Advertiser,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


MAT  ROLLER  PULL  PAGE  SIZE, 
-tste  details.  Advertiser,  Box  903 
Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED  TO  BUY :  Single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press,  21%  or 
21%  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wideL  1344  inch  printing  diameter. 
21  %  inch  cut-off  or  deek  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  50,  60  or  100 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board, 
A.  C.  Current.  Box  No.  4397.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

8  page  Qoee  Cox-0-T7pe  Model  A  or  E 
Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  etiuipment. 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  details 
Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


TOP  DECK  with  Ion;  frames  to  in- 
ort-as.*  -apn.-ity  of  16  page  standard 
Duplex  tubular  *o  24-page.  Times  Ga¬ 
zette,  Oshawa.  Ontario.  Canada. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goss  folder,  21^  or  21% 
Out-off.  Box  No.  43M,  Editor  « 
Publisher. 


BOOKS 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  101-page  book,  "How  to  Write 
Used  Oar  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,"  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  WyckofT  A  Howard 
Parish.  " Authors  know  subject  well," 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  "Well  worth  $4.05,"  says  John 
Munn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks.  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  1 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  82,  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  Your  black-white 
and  color  pix  singles  or  series  mar¬ 
keted.  Combine  Photos,  271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES 


WANDA  WANT-AD,  daily  strip  de¬ 
sign^  for  your  own  classified  pages 
or  for  your  regular  eomlo  section. 
Starts  Dec.  19.  Free  proofs.  MID- 
WEST  SYNDICATE,  Box  588, 
Wheaton  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER— SERVICES 


-TOB  CAMPAIGNS 

My  nem-  technique  for  job  campaigns 
give  a  fresh  approach,  authenticity 
and  sustained  direction  for  job  seek¬ 
ers.  Written  'estimonials  attest  suc¬ 
cess.  By  personal  interview  only. 
OE.VE  NASH.  20  East  35  Street. 
New  Y'ork  City. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  -MANAGER  with  ex- 
perieiice  and  ideas.  Fast  and  able  to 
layout  well  for  large  .ABC  audited  25 
to  30  page  semi-weekly  good  town, 
good  w-orking  conditions,  air  condi¬ 
tioned  office,  etc.  No  floaters.  Write 
giving  full  history,  references,  reason 
for  leaving,  how  long  present  job. 

Box  4451,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  13-edi¬ 
tion  operation  in  a  city  of  90,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  chance  for  a  real  producer. 
Position  is  permanent  and  adTaoe» 
ment  certain  If  yon  can  qualify.  Send 
full  record  of  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address:  Knowlton  Parker, 
Bus.  Mgr..  St.  Joseph  News-Press  A 
Gazette.  8t.  Joseph.  Mlseonri. 
EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN.  Must  know 
layout,  copy,  selling,  promotion.  Most 
be  sober,  conscientious.  Car  essential. 
Daily  in  deep  South.  13,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Wallace  Witmer  Company, 
Sterick  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
HAVE  CPENING  FGR  ADVERTU- 
INO  SALESMAN,  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out  and  plaa  selling.  Good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  qnalifled  man  wanting  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  long  established  aggressive 
newspi^r.  Casper  (Wyoming)  Tri¬ 
bune  Herald 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


N.ATICNAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Large  Metropolitan  daily  in  the  east 
needs  an  experienced  man  who  has 
been  handling  national  accounts  in 
home  city.  Age  25  to  30.  Give  full 
details  regarding  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  age,  salary  expected,  etc.  Write 
Box  4355.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

\\"E  SEEK  several  advertising  men 
who  want  to  earn  $10,000  up  per  year. 
Permanent  work.  IIR.VDH.AM  &  CO., 
.Adv..  Piedmont  Bldg..  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 


RELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIKCL  L.ATIOX  .MAX.AGEK  for  pro-  | 
gressive  morning  paper  in  South.  ■ 
Population  twenty-five  thousand,  good  I 
territory,  to  increase  cireulation.  State  I 
all  fir.'t  letter.  Box  4437.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ i 

W.ANTED:  Experienced  circulation  j 

man  for  new  growing  daily  and  Sun-  ( 
day.  Opportunity  for  right  man.  Ap  j 
ply  Evening  Journal.  Glasgow,  Ky.  i 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COMBINATION  EDITOR,  Advertising 
Salesman,  Manager  for  small  weekly.  i 
Catskill  Mountain  area.  Opportunity  to 
become  editor  larger  weekly  nearby  | 
town.  Write  full  details,  including  sal-  j 
ary  requirements,  which  must  be  mod¬ 
est  at  start.  Box  4407,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 

lisher, _ I 

DESK  MAN  wanted  for  medium  sized  I 
daily  in  midwest  university  comma-  ■ 
nity.  Some  experience  necessary.  $56  i 
to  start.  Full  details  first  application  I 
letter.  Box  4379,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

EDITDR  wanted  for  first-grade  weekly 
in  high-class  Connecticut  town.  Write 
Post  Office  Box  42.5.  Fairfield.  Conn. 

NEWSP.APERM.AN.  recent  journalism 
grad  preferred.  Train  top  responsible 
editorial  position  large  new  .A.B.C.  San 
Francisco  area  weekl.v.  Chance  life¬ 
time  for  energetic  honest  youth  with 
courage  follow  own  convictions.  Must 
stand  strict  investigation.  Box  4442, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher, _ 

Pntl.IClTY  men  and  women.  Fund¬ 
raising  experience.  Free  lance.  Box 
4408.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — One  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  only.  For  New  Jersey  Sunday 
newspaper,  weeklies.  Permanent.  State 
experience,  references,  salary.  P.  0. 
Box  144.  Passaic,  New  .Terscy. _ 

REPORTER,  oontactman,  photonewa 
magaiine  layout  expert  wanted  for 
film  news  feature  reporting.  Require-  I 
ments:  good  personality  for  contact  | 
work,  ability  evaluate  news  for  pic¬ 
torial  approach  and  facility  writing  | 
scripts  for  advance  treatmente  and  I 
planning  film  coverage.  Box  4380,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Pnhlisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  ORGANIZATION  locat¬ 
ed  in  New  York  wants  young  promo¬ 
tion  man  experienced  in  layout,  copy 
and  production.  State  salary  and  ex- 
lierienie.  Box  4403,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lislier. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

HAVE  opening  for  two  operators  and  I 
floorman.  Union  shop,  good  scale,  har¬ 
monious  working  conditions.  well 
equipped  plant.  Good  fishing  and 
hunting.  Generally  an  idea]  place  to 
live.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


W.ANTED:  Ad  Coiiii>ositor.  also  op¬ 
erator.  on  .afternoon  daily,  regular 
union  situations.  2  weeks  vacation.  6 
holidays,  life  and  hospital  insurance. 
Yearly  bonus.  The  Commercial-News, 
Danville.  III. 


W.ANTED  mechanical  superintendent 
tlioroughl.v  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operation  and  capable  of 
dealing  with  men.  Permanent  position 
with  good  living  conditions,  near  col¬ 
leges.  Union  Shop.  Box  4415,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


MACHINIST  experienced  on  Linotype 
and  Intertype.  Open  ahop  in  Florida. 
Scale  $2.52  per  hour.  Write  Box 
4394,  Editor  Sc  Publisher  giving  fall 
details  of  experience, _ 

WANTED,  experienced  pressman  to 
operate  Goss  press  on  small  New 
England  daily.  State  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Good  working  condi- 
tions.  Box  4382,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED 

All-around  photo  engraver.  Good 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Wire  ! 
or  write  Tribune-Herald,  Attn:  Man-  ' 
ager,  Casper,  Wyoming. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE  j 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCYr~Ajti  j 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed.  ! 
Bertha  Klauiner,  130  E.  40  St..  N.  Y.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  dally  newspaper  pub-  i 
lisher  would  consider  a  publishing  or 
general  managership  situation  in  the  I 
Southwest  or  Pacific  coast  areas.  | 
Twenty-two  years  experience  as  daily 
newspaper  publisher.  Experience  also  | 
includes  radio.  Have  excellent  record 
and  can  assume  all  responiibility.  Mar- 
rii'd,  43  years  old,  college  graduate.  | 
Correspondence  confidential.  Box  4359,  j 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _  I 

EXPERIENCED  Newspuper  Account-  I 
ant  desires  location.  Good  references.  ' 
Write  Box  4448,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
.AIAN.AGER-Editor — .Siiiall  daily,  large 
weekly.  Practical  knowledge  all  de- 
piirtmenls,  20  years  experience.  Good 
building,  money  making  record.  Mid- 
.South.  East  preferred.  Box  4405,  Edi-  1 
tor  and  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERNER  with  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  desires  lease  large 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Southeast  or 
obtain  working  partnership.  Box  4446,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. _  I 


SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S.  .  .  . 

...  a  daily  newspaper  publiaher  with 
no  heirs  wants  to  retire  or  take  thingi 
easier.  A  newspaperman  of  15  years' 
experience  can  become  available  (1) 
to  work  with  this  publisher  in  the 
continued  building  of  the  newspaper, 
and/or  (2)  to  aiiume  iU  management. 
This  newspaperman  baa  most  of  his 
experience  in  administrative  and  edi¬ 
torial  work.  He  alto  has  experience 
in  and  wants  to  work  more  in  adver¬ 
tising,  eircnlstion,  printing.  He  has 
trained  himself  to  be  publisher  of  a 
daily.  This  newspaperman  wants  a 
chance  to  apply  his  knowledge,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  work  on  a  daily,  in 
return  for  which  over  a  number  of 
years  he  wonld  receive  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  newspaper.  He  can 
furnish  the  best  references.  He  is 
now  in  one  of  tbs  top  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  He  can  be  avsilsble 
in  two  months. 

Box  4825 

Editor  and  Pnbllsher _ 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  departments,  seeks  job 
with  daily  or  Sunday  paper.  Efficient 
organizer,  hard  worker,  many  ideas. 
Now  employed  as  manager  of  Sunday 
paper.  Box  4449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
.A  sound  i)romotion-minded  newspaper 
executive.  25  years  experience  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Business,  Management.  Com- 
|ilete  knowledge  all  advertising  and  I 
l>roduction.  Aggressive  experienced  j 
leader.  Details  and  .  top  references. 
Box  4402.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


EMPLOYED,  hard-hitting  ad  man, 
wants  to  advance  himself.  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  upstate  New  York  location. 
Can  assume  full  managerial  responsi- 
bility.  Box  4440,  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 

FREE  Lance  newspaper  woman.  Car. 
Selling  spestisl  pages,  editions.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Theors  \V.  Crosby,  Box  442, 
Ciiero.  Texas. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
WITH  THE  KNOW  HOW 
TO  BUILD 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

Seasoned  in  big  circulation  from  coast 
to  coast.  Now  seeking  spot  in  small 
city  where  broad  experience  can  do 
a  real  promotion  job.  My  background 
may  be  your  future.  .At  present  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  England.  Complete 
resume  on  request. 

Box  4406.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  daily 
eastern  states.  Proven  advertising  and 

executive  experience  of  17  years _ 

metropolitan  retail  advertising,  public, 
relations  and  general  manager  small 
daily.  Excellent  references.  Age  45. 
Married.  Available  immediately.  Box 
4367,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  advert  ising-editorisl, 
display,  classified,  special  editions! 
Capable  writer.  Prefer  Florida.  Box 
4404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  University  of  .Missouri  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  23.  major  in  adver¬ 
tising  who  will  be  of  benefit  to  you 
in  your  organization,  desires  employ¬ 
ment  with  opportunity.  Write  Box 
4423.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETEIRAN,  graduate  of  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  desires  advertising  job 
with  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Some  experience.  Box  4372,  Editor  $ 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  page  cs^ 
toonist  —  Eastern  States  preferred. 
Samples  and  interview  on  request. 
Box  4350,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCULATION 


ARE  you  looking  for  an  employed 
circulation  manager  who  knows  bii 
business  with  20  years  experience  la 
competitive  fields  t  Who  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  operator  T  Who  can  train  men  and 
boys  and  guarantee  results  t  One  who 
can  coordinate  interdepartment  coop¬ 
eration.  Are  YOUt  Box  4378,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— svsilsbi. 
at  once.  Excellent  production  record 
witli  thorough  knowledge  of  Littls 
Merchant  Plan.  20  years’  experience 
daily  and  Sunday  papers.  Midwest 
states  preferred.  Age  48,  married.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  T.  Ely,  409  Elm  Pises, 
Princeton,  Illinois. 

OIROUIiATION  Manager,  16  years  sx- 
perienco  on  metro^Iitan  and  mediia 
sise  newspapers,  ^oroughly  familiar 
all  phases,  efficient  organiser— «u 
operate  at  rainimnm  cost.  Married. 
Best  of  references.  Box  4387,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  in  far 
west  desires  connection  on  wont  coast 
newspaper.  Excellent  prodnetioo  rs«- 
ord  with  thorough  knowledge  of  little 
merchant  plan  and  A.  B.  0.  Oorre- 
spondence  held  in  itrieteat  eoofidsBM. 
Write  Box  4280,  Editor  A  Publisher 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Metro¬ 
politan  Only  Morning,  Evening,  Sun¬ 
day.  Know  ail  Phaaea.  Fifteen  Yean 
Experience.  Need  thirty  days  mss# 
Change.  Salary  your  Top.  Age  fM^' 
seven,  Scottish-Rite  Mason,  Married. 
Answer  Box  4322,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER:  9  years  cir¬ 
culation  experience.  Desires 
opportunities.  Thoroughly  experisMSd 
in  Little  Merchant  Plan  and  Oamsr 
Promotion.  Box  4365,  Editor  A  Pu"’ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Young  succesiful 
branch,  district  and  circulation 
ager  desires  change  to  ••rger  nsld 
15  years  experience  with  small  w 
metropolitan  dailies.  Outstanding 
erencea,  A-1  background,  prsisjjiy 
employed,  married.  Write  box  4IITi 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BLISHER  for  October  22,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

. .  CIRCULATION _ 

mRCULATION  Assistant,  full  knowl- 
,d7e  ABC  and  CCA  records.  Five  years 
tiCrience  in  field.  Neat,  per^nable, 
XctTe  Bos  4371,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

thoroughly  qualified  Circulator 
Publisher  wiio  can  offer  a  cir- 
onUtion  berth  that  will  challen?o  the 
nteKrity  of  an  ad^ressjve.  ambitious 
Sculalion  manas:.-r.  Proven  record  of 
Kcomplishment.s.  K.x.ellent  references 
f'nnlsct  the  Circulator  who  will  meet 
vour  Challenite  and  produce  the  circu- 
:  ,lnn  figures  you  want.  Available  4o 
.‘bis  Box  4414.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ToHV  D  STA.S^H.  Drawer  1566E, 
Chattanooga  1,  Tenn.^Ph.:  83.1546W. 
Tr.rpb  Southern  States  regularly. 

flying  ROUND  WORLD  November 
■>7th  paying  own  expeu.ses.  First  stop 
Far  ‘East  3  months  stay.  Enterprising, 
aspiring,  linguistic  top  notcher  wants 
foreign  correspondent  assignment  of¬ 
fering  career  opportunity.  Box  4439, 
Kilitor  &  Publislicr. _ 

.newspaperman  can  cover  needs 
if ‘journals,  etc.,  in  Memphis  area, 
ulus  trips  if  expense  provisions,  John¬ 
son  121  So.  Marne.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  WRITER,  2S.  experienced  i 
trade  magazine,  pulilic  relations;  lurid,  I 
lively  original  articles,  rewrites,  cam-  ■ 
paigns;  excellent  references.  East.  Box  i 
44.16,  Editor  Ik  Publisher.  i 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  well-rounded  | 
national  and  world  affairs  background,  j 
straight-forward  style,  for  top-llight  i 
conservative  metropolitan  daily.  Box  ' 
444'>.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


EDITOR,  reporter;  young  but  expe-  i 
rienced.  Good  background  in  daily,  | 
trade  press.  Michigan  graduate.  Seek¬ 
ing  spot  in  East.  Box  4441,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. _ | 

EgUALLY  capable  advertising  | 
man  and  reporter  seeks  opening  on  i 
daily.  Experienred  in  space  sales,  ad 
layout  and  copywriting,  as  well  as 
rt  i  orting.  editing,  make-up.  Y'oung.  ' 
college  graduate,  former  business  man-  . 
ager,  editor.  Will  relocate.  Box  4416, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperwoman.  Re¬ 
porting.  rewrite  or  desk.  Five  nights 
or  six  days.  Now  etn])loyed  in  Texas. 
Box  44i;i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  telegraph, 
city  desks.  Permanent.  Daily.  College 
grad.  No  drinker,  no  floater,  Robert 
Flowers,  509  West  Mermod,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico, 


4>^  YEARS  experience,  wire,  sports, 
varied  reporting:  .Missouri  graduate, 
.seeking  work  in  dry  Western  climate. 
Box  4424.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TwdC  reporter  —  REWRITE  — 
DESK.  Active  18  years  dailies,  all 
hettl.  Veteran,  New  York  City  native. 
Youthful,  healthy,  sober.  Ready  any¬ 
where  United  States.  Please  state 
tsliry.  Box  4393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  chore  girl.  Fill  in  on  ! 
most  city  room  jobs.  New  York  area. 
Details  and  references  available.  Box 
4318,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman,  sports 
writer,  desk  man,  over  3  years,  seeks 
position  on  daily.  Capable,  hard¬ 
working,  good  habits.  Will  give  full 
details  on  request.  Bill  Fritts,  3669 
.Madison,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


!  EXPERIENCED  r  e  p  o  r  t  e  r-photog- 
j  rapher,  daily.  Public  relations.  Refer- 
I  ences.  B.A.  Own  press  camera,  car. 

I  Available  November  1.  West.  Box 
I  427.5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.IBLE  experieni-ed  new  s  man.  reporter, 
sports  editor,  columnist,  de.sk.  Excel¬ 
lent  daily  newspaper  background,  col-  I 
hge  education,  reliable.  Employed  hut  j 
desire  a  change.  Box  4419.  Editor  & 
Piihlisher. _ _ I 

ALL  AROt  XD  .MA.V  I 

Juunialisl.  radio  writer,  foreign  cor- 
ropondeiil,  editor.  7  jears  experieni-e; 
specialist  economies,  husiiiess.  local 
politics:  university  and  graduate 

Irsining:  congenial,  fast-thinking  and 
dependable;  owns  car.  will  travel  or 
reloeite;  wants  writing  or  publicity 
job  that  pays  or  permits  opportunity 
:o  buy  share  after  suitable  perioil. 
Box  4431.  Editor  Si  Publislicr. _ 

A.IA — Alert,  able,  ad.iptable.  Single, 
23.  Columbia  J.  ’46.  Experienced  on 
rim,  both  a.m.  and  p.m.’s.  Good  re¬ 
porting  background,  city  and  state 
Miffs.  Will  relocate.  Box  4421,  Editor 
i  Publiiher. _ 

A.MBITIOUS  career  gal  anxious  to 
lesru  newspaper  business  from  .A  to 
Z!  College,  some  experience.  Audrey 
Ordower,  41  Aldine  St..  Newark  8, 
X.  J. _ 

AMBITIOUS  Ex-GI.  25.  journalism 
Sriduate.  seeks  newspaper  experience. 
Married,  1  child,  prefers  locate  Mid- 
vesl.  Box  4422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS! 
riritclaii  newspaperman,  35,  married, 
with  Iff  years  experience  seeka  (a) 
position  as  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  progressive  daily  or  evening 
paper,  or  (b)  staff  position  with  fu- 
jure.  Sslary  requirements  moderate, 
importance.  Box 
4348,  Editor  te  Publisher. 

Bang  up  reporter,  rewrite,  feature, 

*  Mitiouri,  M.A.  Journalism 

Annit.  Small  daily  or  big  weakly, 
uiid  or  far  west  preferred.  Experi- 
'Med,  good  references.  Box  4294, 
editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

CO^EQE  grad.  vet.  25,  married, 
dtllT  weekly  or  small 

of  university  publication 
t-11  weekly  experience.  Work 

ell  in  backshop.  Good  on  new-s,  fea- 
‘hferviews,  makeup.  Handle 
*xo  anywhere  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  or  wire  James  K. 

K**-  Cleve- 

•‘"d  Heights,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  34,  mar¬ 
ried,  3  children,  former  ij.P.  foreign 
correspondent,  desires  position  as  edi¬ 
torial,  feature  or  news  writer  with 
established  daily.  Beat  references. 
-Available  November  1.  Box  4364,  Edi- 
tor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

FOR  reporting  that  goes  beneath  the 
surface,  try  me.  Smith  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  with  ability  to  get  along  with 
people,  liking  for  hard  work,  3% 
years  on  two  dnilies — schools,  police, 
labor,  eity  hall  beats.  Box  4450,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


OENER.AL  Assignment  spot  on  daily. 
Town  under  100.000.  Good  copy.  Not 
a  fireb.all,  but  a  digger.  Native  Texan. 
■i%  years  experience.  35.  Sober.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Veteran.  Prefer  south.  Open  to 
offers.  Box  4417.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRADUATE  in  journalism,  honors;  24, 
married,  vet.:  reporting  and  photo¬ 
graphic  experience  on  army  and  uni¬ 
versity  papers;  seeks  reporting  job  on 
daily  anywhere.  Write  Box  4434,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  WRITE  LIKE  AN  ANGELI  I’m  a 
personable  woman,  32,  who  wants  to 
stop  editing  weeklies  and  begin  using 
a  fine  talent  in  a  field  where  accom¬ 
plished  writing  is  needed.  To  a  good 
msgaiine  or  book  pnblisher  my  work 
ran  be  valuable;  I  must,  however,  live 
in  Chicago.  Box  4358,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IF  you  run  a  competitive  daily  and 
are  fighting  for  news  and  eiroulation 
I  want  a  job.  Excellent  reporter,  re¬ 
write.  featiire.s,  local  eoliimn.  No 
sports.  Five  years  experienre,  34.  two 
university  degrees  (not  journalism), 
ex-infantry  private  and  officer.  Now 
on  stodgy,  monopoly  daily.  Box  4430, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  Reporting,  re¬ 
writing.  copyrending.  Experience 
gained  in  smaller  cities.  Available  in 
month.  Reply  to  Dorothy  Baird.  Hotel 
St.  George.  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  24,  Oklahoma 
nniversity  degree,  varied  experienee 
inclnding  one  year  daily  newspaper, 
two  years  wire  service,  desirei  report¬ 
ing  job  on  dally.  Box  4290,  Editor  It 
Publiiher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SOUTHWESTERN  EDITORS: 

NEW  YORKER  who  thrives  on 
sunshine,  hates  big  city  rat- 
race,  seeks  editorial  spot  on 
newspaper,  magazine,  trade 
journal,  or  radio  station. 

NYU  journalism  grad,  23,  single, 
vet.  Experience  newspaper, 
pictorial  magazine,  radio 
news  writing. 

STARTING  salary  of  secondary 
Importance.  Looking  for  per¬ 
manent  position  in  progres¬ 
sive  community  with  em¬ 
ployer  who  can  offer  bright 
future  if  I  show  him  I  have 
what  it  takes.  Box  4444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I’ACI  FIC  NORTHWEST— Fortyniner, 
reporting,  desk  experience,  public  re- 
lati.ms  tl.-iir,  33,  BA.  Box  4426,  Editor 
\-  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  single,  1 H  year  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  sized  daily,  grad¬ 
uate  University  of  Colorado  Journaliam 
School.  Has  car,  go  most  anywhere, 
wants  change.  Radio  or  newspaper 
work.  Box  4334,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  on  Boston  daily  and 
editor  of  New  York  City  weekly.  Am¬ 
herst  B.  A.,  single,  29.  Go  anywhere. 
Russ  Keith,  59  Woodside  Ave.,  Brock¬ 
ton  45,  Maas. 


REPORTER,  young,  will  travel  any¬ 
where.  Edited  own  bi-weekly,  2  yesra 

S art-time  reporting  experience  on  two 
ew  York  dailies,  edited  college  week¬ 
ly.  B.S.  1949.  Box  4373,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTING  or  writing  job  by  single 
man;  work  experience  in  copy  editing, 
proofreading,  printing,  and  account¬ 
ing;  B.A.  in  Jonmalism  with  minor  in 
social  sciences;  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 
4391.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER 

Do  you  want  someone  with  no  pre¬ 
tentions!  Who  will  work,  work,  work; 
two  months  daily  experience,  college 
grad,  will  go  anywhere,  daily  or  week¬ 
ly,  can  use  news  camera.  Box  4317, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  recent  graduate  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  B.A  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Experienced  radio  news  and 
feature  writing.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
4128.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  newsman,  26;  knows 
desk;  accurate;  B.A;  single;  prefers 
midwest.  Dick  Raffles.  3100  Sheridan 
Rd..  Chicago. _ 


.SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR,  31,  desires 
change.  Whatever  you  have  I’m  inter¬ 
ested.  Single-sports-features.  Box  4418, 
Eilitor  &  Puhlislier. 


.SWINGER — Decade  legging.  desk, 
hureaii.  camera.  B.V.  Four  dependents. 
.\nywherc.  Box  4427,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER.  top  ability.  Daily 
and  publicity  experience.  College  grad. 
Go  anywhere.  Top  recommendations. 
Harry  Kiiharts,  Babson  Park,  Fla. 

TOP  education.  Daily,  news  service 
experience.  24.  Seek  February  jour¬ 
nalism  opening.  Prefer  East,  midwest. 
Box  4329,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WESTERN  DAILY  GOES  WEEKLY 
FORCED  TO  LEAVE 
Six  years  leg-work,  writing,  editing. 
Own  Car  and  Camera.  Work  well  with 
backshop  on  make-up.  Young,  married 
veteran.  Weekly  or  Daily.  Box  4319, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITER  WITH  ZIP  OF  AUTUMN 
Seeks  future  as  advertising  or  edi¬ 
torial  assistant.  Journalism  grad,  25, 
year  reporter-columnist,  2  years 
clerical.  Prefer  New  York.  Box  4438, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNO  NEWSPAPERMAN  aeekt  job 
on  daily  writing  newa.  Experienced. 
Box  4366,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

WRITER,  many  years  metropolitan 
newspaper,  radio  experience,  both 
writing  and  editing,  knowledge  of 
Iungiiage>,  seeks  feature.  special, 
magazine  writing,  editing.  New  York 
area.  Box  4429,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN,  24,  Dartmouth  grad¬ 
uate  (’49),  desires  job  in  writing 
field.  Newspaper  or  Public  Relations 
work  preferably.  Own  car.  Live  close 
to  metropolitan  area.  Box  4412,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publislier. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

LINOTYPE  MACHINE  OPERATOR. 
COMBINATION  compositor,  A-1, 
Union  or  open,  seeking  situation  in 
East.  12  years  journeyman  experience, 
good  ad  man.  Contact  before  Novem- 
bt’r  1st.  -Address:  Box  44U0,  Editor  & 

Puhlislier. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  * 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Tlioroiighly  versed  in  all  phases  of 
ncAspap-r  and  publication  produc¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  in  last  position. 
Union.  Top  references.  Box  4435, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

.MECIi.ANICAL  Superintendent.  Fore¬ 
man  for  daily.  Experienced  ail  depart¬ 
ments  including  pressroom  and  tele- 
typesetter.  Good  executive  and  me- 
clianic.  Assume  ail  plant  responsibil¬ 
ity  witli  low  page  costs.  Middle  aged. 
Union  or  open  shop.  Available  after 
November  15.  Box  4433,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier.  _ 


PRESSROOM  Foreman:  References, 
experil  need  running  color.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
dle  West  or  Florida.  Here's  chance  to 
unload  your  pressroom  problems. 
-Available  now.  Box  4409.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


-AFTER  3  years  with  ANPA  publish¬ 
ing  weekly  Labor  Letter,  conducting 
lalxir  research  and  many  economics 
studies  seek  expanded  utilization  of 
experience  and  improved  earning  po¬ 
tential. 

JAMBS  F.  WILUAMSON 
_ l.'>20  E.  67  St..  Chicago  37 _ 

ii'W.AY'  COMBIN.ATION,  reporter- 
feature  writer-photographer.  Can  do 
own  darkroom  work;  have  covered  all 
beats.  Now  employed  on  aggressive 
iiiedium-sized  daily.  Four  years  with 
same  paper,  now  want  chance  for  for¬ 
eign  tiavel.  Prefer  writing  and  illu¬ 
strating  features  for  magazine,  but 
what  have  youl  Veteran,  28.  married 
(no  children),  best  of  references.  By- 
lined  features  and  pix  on  request.  Box 
4411,  Eilitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

OANADXAN-AMERIOAN  eitiaen  de¬ 
sires  reiponiible  poaitioa  in  aolea  or 
paper  mill  orgoniiation.  15  years  ax- 
perienco  large  sulphite  pulp  and  paper 
organization  in  exeentive  capacity,  also 
2  years  woodlands  operation  control, 
best  references,  go  anywhere,  88  years 
old,  married.  John  Workman.  18’14  £. 
14Lit  St.,  East  Olevolond  12.  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


FRIENDLY  VETERAN  NEWSMAN, 
33.  B.A.,  ideal  qualities  farm,  health, 
tourist  groups.  Box  4425,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  school  graduate  ^hi 
Bets  Kspps)  with  dual  major  in  Par* 
chology  wants  job  in  public  relationa- 
publicity  with  corporation  or  agency. 
Member  SDK,  Psi  Obi.  Several  years 
experience  with  newspaper  and  radio 
publicity.  Salary  secondary.  25,  mar¬ 
ried,  veteran.  Box  4339,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  executive,  26,  heir  on  way. 
seeks  change  from  traveling  pnblie  re¬ 
lations  pooition.  8  yearn  experience 
with  four  of  nation’s  most  respected 
firms.  Newspaperman,  feature  writer, 
publicity,  advertising,  radio  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director.  Industrial  posi¬ 
tion  on  eastern  seaboard  preferred  but 
will  settle  anywhere  for  right  Job. 
Mnst  be  long-range  with  future.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $8,000.  Available  Jon.  1, 
Box  4399,  Editor  ft  PnblUhar. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


It  took  a  visitor  from  India 
to  call  the  turn  on  large  'ofT 
the-record’’  conferences. 

India’s  Prime  Minister  Pandit 
Nehru  was  scheduled  to  make 
off-the-record  speeches  to  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Wash 
ington  and  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York.  Noting  the 
size  of  the  gatherings  in  both 
places  he  changed  his  mind  and 
went  on-the-record. 

■’How  can  anyone  be  off-the- 
record  to  500  persons?"  he  was 
quoted  as  saying. 

^'IPnd  he  was  absolutely  right. 

Washingtonians,  of  course,  are 
the  biggest  offenders  in  the  off 
the-record  racket.  They  might 
learn  a  lesson  from  Pandit 
Nehru's  modest  observation. 
Besides,  it  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  an  off-the-record  speaker 
says  anything  that  couldn’t  be 
quoted  safely  and  it  is  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  that 
they  say  very  little  worth  print¬ 
ing. 

The  best  recommendation  on 
this  subject  comes  from  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors.  The  report  of  the  group 
studying  the  AP  Washington 
news  report  released  this  week 
stated  “the  only  way  to  curb 
the  undesirable  features  '  of  off- 
the-record  conferences*  is  to  in¬ 
sist  that  they  be  held  to  inform 
and  not  to  sew  up” 

♦  «  « 

Russia’s  Foreign  Minister  An 
drei  Vishinsky  hit  the  front 
pages  the  same  day  with  the 
first  press  conference  he  has 
given  since  he  acquired  that 
title. 

It  was  interesting  to  read  that 
he  insisted  on  learning  the  name 
and  connection  of  every  re¬ 
porter  who  posed  a  question. 
Perhaps  the  medium  involved 
had  something  to  do  with  the 
type  of  answer  he  gave.  At  any 
rate,  relations  between  the  re¬ 
porters  and  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  were  reported  as  cordial. 
No  blast  about  the  “fascist 
press,’’  that  is. 

Instead.  Mr.  Vishinsky  even 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  he 
discerned  “more  objectivity  and 
sobriety  in  the  press.’’ 

“The  war  psychosis  has 
waned."  he  added. 

That’s  something.  coming 
from  the  man  who  probably  has 
said  more  nasty  things  about 
the  American  press  than  Mol¬ 
otov  and  Gromyko  put  together. 
And  they  were  past  masters  at 
the  Russian  art  of  accusing  all 
our  newspapers  of  lying  and 
misrepresentation. 

But  Mr.  Vishinsky ’s  sudden 
sweetness  should  be  taken  with 
plenty  of  salt.  We  recall  all 
the  nice  things  Mr.  Molotov  said 
in  the  formative  days  of  the 
UN  at  San  Francisco  and  soon 
afterward  about  the  necessity 
of  a  free  exchange  of  news  and 
the  possibility  of  relaxing  cen¬ 
sorship  barriers  in  Russia.  It 
all  turned  out  to  be  so  much 
baloney.  It  was  smokescreen 
stuff  to  hide  what  his  real  in¬ 
tentions  were. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Vishinsky’s  ’  kind 
words”  were  also  window  dress¬ 
ing  to  set  the  stage  for  a  fav¬ 
orable  press  reaction  and  good 
space  treatment  to  his  state¬ 
ments  about  Yugoslavia. 

Perhaps  the  U.  S.  is  building 
a  free,  democratic  press  in 
Japan,  as  some  dispatches  from 
there  would  have  us  believe. 
But  every  now  and  then  a  dis¬ 
turbing  thing  happens. 

A.  Frank  Reel,  who  was  on 
Gen.  Yamashita’s  defense  staff 
during  the  war  crimes  trial,  has 
written  a  book.  ’The  Case  of 
General  Yamashita."  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  The  book  criticizes 
bitterly  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
and  says  the  Japanese  genera' 
was  tried  unfairly. 

In  Tokyo,  the  evening  news¬ 
paper  Shimbtin  carried  an  item 
about  the  book.  Whereupon, 
orders  from  the  Army  head¬ 
quarters  press  unit  advised  the 
newspapers  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  book. 

Now.  it  may  be  good  military 
practice  to  keep  the  press  of  a 
defeated  nation  from  criticizing 
the  occupation  authorities  of 
the  conquering  nation.  That 
may  be  the  safe  thing  to  do  for 
a  couple  of  years  after  the  con¬ 
flict.  But  it  is  now  four  years 
since  the  war  ended  and  our 
representatives  in  Japan  say 
they  are  trying  to  build  a  free 
and  democratic  press. 

Won’t  this  sort  of  arbitrary 
action  have  a  reverse  effect? 
We  think  so. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  tell  the 
Japanese:  "You’re  on  your  own. 
Go  ahead  and  produce  good 
newspapers.”  And  we  try  to 
show  them  how  to  do  it.  Then 
on  the  other  hand  we  display 
to  them  our  touchiness  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  criticism.  We  give 
the  appearance  of  being  people 
who  believe  they  can  do  no 
wrong.  We’re  always  right. 

That  won’t  help  us  or  the 
Japanese  in  establishing  a  free 
press,  or  any  respect  or  friend¬ 
ship  between  us.  Maybe  that’s 
not  what  we  want  after  all. 


Popular  Fair  Booth 

Nassau  County.  New  York, 
celebrated  its  .50th  anniversary 
with  a  five-day  Golden  Jubilee 
industrial  exhibit  which  drew 
400.000  spectators  Oct.  8-12.  One 
of  the  most  popular  exhibits 
was  that  of  Newsday.  showing 
transmission  of  Associated  Press 
Wirephotos. 

■ 

$3,500  4-H  Awards 

Atlanta.  Ga. — For  the  fifth 
consecutive  .vear  the  Atlanta 
Journal  awarded  prizes  totaling 
$3,500  to  winning  clubs  in  10 
Georgia  communities  in  its  1949 
Community  4  H  Club  I.-nprove- 
ment  Project. 

The  checks  were  presented  by 
Editor  Wright  Bryan  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Journal-4-H  Club  Banquet. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Oci.  2.3-25  —  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.. 
30th  annual  convention. 
Cleveland  Hotel.  Spartan¬ 
burg.  S.  C. 

Ori.  24  —  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau.  12th  annual  dinner. 
Roof  Ballroom.  Parker  House. 
Boston. 

On.  25  —  N  e  w  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Copley-Plaza.  Bos 
ton.  Mass. 

On.  29-30 — New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Assn., 
conference.  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston. 

On.  30-31 — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers.  Western 
States  Conference.  Hotel 
Stockton,  Stockton.  Calif. 

On.  30->c,\.  1 — Canadian 
Circulation  Managers,  fall 
meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel. 
Kingston.  Ontario. 

On.  31-Nov.  2 — SNPA.  an 
nual  convention.  Baker  Ho¬ 
tel.  Mineral  Wells.  Texas. 

Nov.  I  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn,  meeting.  Parker 
House.  Boston.  Mass. 

Nov.  2-4 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors,  sessions. 
Texas  Hotel,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas. 

Nov.  3  —  Michigan  AAAA 
Council,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

Nov.  4 — Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America,  convention, 
fifth  district,  ( Indiana.  Ohio 
and  Kentucky).  Indianapolis. 

Nov.  7-8  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  Classified  Clinic. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Nov.  10-13  —  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  Fall 
meeting  and  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  session.  Congress  Hotel. 
Chicago. _ 

Columbus  Publisher 
Makes  World  Air  Tour 

Robert  H.  Wolfe,  co  publisher 
of  the  Columbus  (  O.  >  Dispatch. 
ind  A.  E.  Campbell,  general 
manager  of  the  paper,  this  week 
were  on  the  last  lap  of  a  world 
air  tour  that  started  from  Los 
.\ngeles  on  Sept.  23.  With  the 
two  newspaper  executives  were 
three  Columbus  businessmen. 

The  Dispatch’s  city  editor. 
Harold  Car  isle,  said  the  jaunt 
was  "a  pleasure  trip  around  the 
world.”  which  was  decided  upon 
when  the  five  men  agreed  the\ 
d’d  not  spend  enough  time  to¬ 
gether  while  in  the  city. 

■ 

Newsprint  Color 
Advertising  Zoned 

Chicago  —  The  first  weekday 
zoned  newsprint  color  adver¬ 
tisement  ever  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  appeared  Oct. 
13  in  the  north  and  northwest 
Tribunes. 

The  four  color  ads — placed  by 
Klee  Bros.,  clothing  firm.  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Co.,  meats.  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  and  Nescafe — 
brought  the  total  of  newsprint 
color  advertising  published  in 
the  Tribune  so  far  this  year  to 
1 11'^  pages. 
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Printers  Drop 
Pay  Demand 
In  Cleveland 

Clevel.and — Union  printers  on 
the  three  daily  newspapers  here 
voted  this  week  to  accept  a  con¬ 
tract  with  an  improved  vacation 
clause  and  abandon  demand- 
for  $1.90-a-week  pay  increases’ 

More  than  400  printers  are 
covered  by  the  new  contrac 
which  also  applies  to  Central 
Press  .Association.  Nswspape- 
Enterprise  Association.  West^ 
Newspaper  Union,  and  several 
specialized  publishing  firms 

The  old  agreement  provided 
a  three-week  vacation  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  five-year  service:  the 
new  contract,  retroactive  to  Jan 
1.  grants  paid  vacations  for 
three  weeks  after  one  years 
employment.  Employes  of  less 
than  a  year’s  service  will  be  en 
titled  to  one  day’s  vacation  for 
each  17  days  of  employment. 

52.50  Boost  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex. — Union  printers 
on  the  Dallas  Morning  Xewt. 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  South 
west  edition  of  the  Wail  Street 
Journal  received  a  $2.50  a  week 
acros.s-the-board  wage  increase 
in  contracts  signed  with  the 
publLshers  Oct.  14. 

Dallas  Typographical  Union 
Local  173  voted  acceptance  of 
the  increase  at  a  6  a  m.  meet¬ 
ing  originally  called  to  take  a 
strike  vote. 

Under  the  new  scale,  printers 
will  receive  $88.50  for  a  35-hour 
week  on  the  day  shift.  $9350 
nights  and  $98.50  on  the  lobster 
shift.  The  new  scale  is  retro¬ 
active  to  Aug.  1.  Elmer  Brown, 
second  vicepresident  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  participated  in  several  con¬ 
ferences. 

51. 50  in  Washington 

Washington  —  Commercial 
printers  belonging  to  Columbia 
Typographical  Union  have  ac 
cepted  a  $1.50  weekly  wage  in¬ 
crease  offered  by  the  Graphic 
Arts  Association,  boosting  scales 
to  $90,  $95,  and  $100.  They  had 
demanded  a  weekly  boost  of 
$15.  In  accepting  the  four  cents 
an  hour  increase,  the  union 
agreed  to  extend  the  present 
contract  until  February  11, 1951, 
without  another  reopening  peri  ; 

od. 

Pending  before  the  union  is  ; 

the  plea  by  Washington’s  four 
newspapers  that  a  "substantia!  I 

reduction"  in  hourly  rates  be 
made  a  part  of  new  agreements. 


Record  for  Sunday 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Sa*’ 
Times  produced  its  largest  Sun¬ 
day  issue  Oct.  9.  with  120  pages 
plus  a  24-page  Parade  and 
page  comics  section,  totaling  lo8 
pages. 

■ 

Stations  Acquired 

San  Antonio.  Tex.  — 
transfer  of  stock  in  KTSA  am 
KTSA-FM  to  the  Express 
I  shing  Co.  has  been 
Purchase  price  was  $450,000. 
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The  trend 
in  body  types 
is  toward 


corona 


In  the  last  six  years,  more  newspapers 
have  installed  Linotype  Corona  than 
any  other  body  face.  Why  this  trend 
toward  Corona?  Because  it  has  the 
sharpness  of  line  and  the  contrast  of 
black  and  white  that  the  readers 
like.  Corona  has  large  letters.  The 
7-point  Corona  is  equal  in  size  to  the 
average  8  point.  It  has  economy -the 
alphabet  length  of  7  point  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  6  point. 

But  Corona  offers  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  has  been  designed  by 


Linotype  especially  to  overcome  the 
distortion  in  individual  characters 
caused  by  stereotype  mat  shrinkage. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  this  shrink¬ 
age  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  over¬ 
all  appearance  and  readability  of 
your  newspaper. 

Join  the  trend  toward  Corona.  It 
is  available  now  in  combination  with 
Erbar,  or  Bold  Face  No.  2,  or  Italic 
and  Small  Caps,  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes.  Ask  your  Linotype  representa¬ 
tive  for  complete  details. 


HERGENIHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

2i  IVEISON  SIBEET,  BROOKIVN  5,  N.  1. 

•  tinorypr  Corona  with  Krhar  ytedinm  ami  Bold  C*>nrien.ned 


LINOTYPE  CORONA  was  designed 
to  fultill  a  real  need  for  a  news  body 
face  that  would  provide  larger  letters 
and  overcome  the  effect  of  the  normal 
shrinkage  in  dry  mats. 

The  designing  and  cutting  of  Corona 
benefitted  from  several  years’  study  of 
the  printing  performance  of  type  as 
subjected  to  the  normal  shrinkage  en¬ 
countered  in  the  stereotyping  process. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  normal 
shrinkage  of  the  dry  mats  reduces 
the  standard  new.spaper  line  appro.xi- 
mately  4  per  cent  in  length.  Although 
this  may  appear  rather  insignificant, 
the  cumulative  effects  of  such  shrink¬ 
age,  when  distributed,  has  a  serious 
effect  on  the  printing  quality  of  the 
individual  characters.  Provision  must 
be  made  in  the  original  character  de¬ 
sign  for  retaining  the  space  between 
characters,  and  for  maintaining  the 
shapes  of  the  letters  themselves  under 
this  di-stortion  of  mat  production. 

New  Design  Technique 

Research  has  revealed  that  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  technique  of  letter-fitting, 
spacing  and  type-design  should  be  used 
in  small-size  body  type  to  be  printed 
from  stereotype  plates,  as  opposed  to 
small-size  faces  which  are  printed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  slugs. 

Continued  tests  bear  out  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  Linotype’s  practice  in  design¬ 
ing  small  body  types  for  newspaper 
printing  to  compensate  for  distortions 
which  result  from  one-dimensional  dry 
mat  shrinkage. 

But  in  addition.  Corona  offers  many 
other  advantages.  Corona  produces  an 
impression  that  is  clean  and  sharp— 
but,  best  of  all,  it  imparts  a  page  tex¬ 
ture  and  reading  quality  that  gives  the 
equivalent  or  better  in  size  of  a  face  a 
full  point  larger — and  the  space  econo¬ 
my  of  the  size  a  full  point  smaller. 

Readers  Praise  Face 

When  the  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore 
changed  their  body  dress  to  Corona  no 
announcement  was  made  about  that 
change.  Actually,  none  was  necessary, 
because  the  whole  town  immediately 
noticed  and  approved  the  new  type. 

One  comment,  rather  typical  at  the 
time  of  the  change-over  was: 

William  T.  Chiles,  Sr.,  President  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore:  “I 
read  the  Sun  every  morning,  between 
my  bath  and  my  shave — when  I  am 
away  from  home  as  well  as  when  I  am 
in  Baltimore.  You  know,  it’s  like  the 
Bible.  And  I  am  used  to  the  composi 
tion  and  the  type.  But  this  new  type  is 
grand.  It’s  so  easy  for  a  fellow  to  read. 
I  think  it’s  swell.” 

(Above:  7  pt.  Corona  on  8  pt.) 


Of  the  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country 
that  have  installed  Linotype 
Corona  and  other  Legibility 
Group  faces,  these  body  sizes 
are  preferred: 
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7  pt.  7V^  pt.  8  pt. 
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It's  easy  for  Memphis  to  be  one  of  the 
great  industrial  centers  of  the  South  with  the 
combination  of  new  industries  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  older  industries  that  have  taken  place 
after  the.  close  of  World  War  II.  Since  that 
date,  248  NEW  industries  have  begun  opera¬ 
tions  in  Memphis  with  over  13,000  employes 
and  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $28,000,000; 
and  546  older  industries  have  spent  more  than 
$45,300,000  in  expanding  and  improving  their 
facilities.  There  are  also  195  NEW  wholesalers 
and  distributors  in  Memphis.  Great  numbers 
of  new  and  expanding  older  industries  are  in¬ 
dications  that  Memphis  has  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  for  an  active,  prosperous  city  and  market 
area. 

It's  a  combination  of  buying  potential  most 
completely  covered  through  the  use  of  BOTH 
Memphis  newspapers: 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  (E)  4 
THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  |M  4  S) 
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